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PREFACE. 

The following tale contains materials for a fuU- 
sized novel, but my readers probably will not 
object to have them condensed into a single 
modest volume. 

The scene of a considerable portion of the story is 
laid on the coast of Ireland, where the peasantry 
mostly speak the native Irish, and I have therefore 
translated what my characters say into ordinary 
English rather than into the generally received 
brogue, which would be, coming from their lips, as 
inappropriate as Spanish or Dutch. 

When English is spoken, it sounds somewhat 
highflown, but is certainly purer than the language 
of the same class in England. Thus, my hero talks 
more like a well-educated young gentleman than a 
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humble fisher lad. If that*is considered a defect, I 
hope that it may be redeemed by the stirring inci- 
dents with which the tale abounds, and that old and 
young may alike find as much amusement as they 
expect in its perusal. 

W. H. G. K. 



THE HEIE OF KILFINNAN. 



CHAPTER I. 

The west coast of Ireland presents scenery of the 
most beautiful and romantic character. Here grey 
peaks rise up amidst verdure of emerald gr*n ; trees 
of varied hue come feathering down close to the 
water ; yellow sands line the shores of many lonely 
bays ; dark rocks of fantastic shape extend out into 
the ocean, while deep blue lochs mirror on their 
bosoms the varied forms of the surrounding heights. 
On the south-west part of the coast a wide bay is 
to be found. At the extreme southern end, up a 
deep loch, a castle, the seat of an ancient family, 
reared its towers high above the waters. The bay 
came sweeping round at some places with a hard 
sandy beach ; then, again, the ground rose, leaving 
but a narrow ledge between the foot of the cliffs and 
the waters. Thus the shore extended on for some 
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distance, forming a lofty headland, when it again 
sank to its former level. A reef of rocks ran out a 
considerable distance into the ocean, forming a 
natural breakwater to the bay. Here and there to 
the north were several deep indentations, in which 
fishing-boats and several coasting craft might find 
shelter. In some of these little bays fishermen had 
formed their habitations, mostly out of the wrecks 
of stout ships which had been cast on their rocky 
shores. In some of the coves or bays several huts 
had been congregated together, but a short distance 
north of the promontory which has been spoken of 
stood a single hut. It was strongly built of ships* 
timbers and roofed with stout planks, kept down by 
heavy stones, so that, though the furious blasts which 
swept across the Atlantic blew against it, it had 
hitherto withstood the rough shocks to which it had 
been exposed. 

The day was lovely ; not a cloud dimmed the blue 
heavens, while the sun setting over the distant ocean 
shed a glow of light across the waters, rippled by a 
gentle westerly breeze. Several boats were approach- 
ing the shore. In one of them sat a lad. No other 
person was to be seen on board. The dark nets 
were piled up in the centre of the boat, at the bottom 
of which a number of fish, still giving signs of life. 
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showed that he had been successful in his calling. 
Every now and then he looked up at the tanned sail 
to see that it drew properly, and then would cast his 
eye towards the shore to watch the point to which 
he was steering. He could scarcely have numbered 
twelve summers, though his figure was tall and 
slight. His trousers were rolled up above the knees, 
showing his well-turned legs and feet. His shirt- 
sleeves were treated in the same manner, while the 
collar, thrown back, exhibited his broad and well- 
formed chest. His eyes were large and dark, and 
the hue of his skin gave indication that Spanish 
blood was flowing in his veins ; while his dark locks 
escaping from beneath his fisherman's red cap, gave 
a still more southern look to his well-chiseled 
features. His practical knowledge and activity 
seemed to have made up for his want of strength, 
for few boys of his age would have ventured forth 
to sea in a fishing-boat of that size by themselves. 
Another and a larger boat had been for some time 
steering a course to approach him. 

" Ah I Dermot, me darhn' ; and all alone too ? " 
said a man from the boat which now overtook him. 

" Yes ! my mother was ill and unable to go off*, so 
I went by myself ; an' see, Uncle Shane, I have had 
a good haul for ray pains." 

L 2 
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'' I see, boy, an' sure I'm glad of it," said the first 
speaker ; " but you are scarcely strong enough to go 
off alone, for should a gale spring up you would be 
unable to manage that boat by yourself." 

'' Och ! an' haven't I managed her before now in 
heavy weather ? " replied Dermot. " But suppose. 
Uncle Shane, I was lost, would you take care of my 
mother? She's not so strong as she used to be; 
toil has worn her down, working hard for me when 
I ought to have been toiling for her." 

" I will," answered Shane. 

" Will you swear it, uncle, by the Holy Virgin and 
the blessed saints ? " 

" I will, Dermot, as I hope for mercy in the day 
of trouble. But why do you ask that question ?" 

'' Because, uncle, as I was pulling up my nets I 
slipped and almost fell overboard. I thought that 
had my feet been entangled, as they might have 
been, I should have gone down an' been unable to 
regain the boat. We none of us know what may 
happen ; but could I feel that my mother would be 
protected from want, it would nerve my arm, and 
make me feel more ready for whatever lot may be 
in store for me." 

" Boy," observed the elder fisherman, looking at 
his nephew, " you are thoughtful above your years ; 
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but the saints will protect you, and I will not forget 
to make an offering to St. Nicholas, that he may 
watch over you." 

Thus conversing the old man and the lad steered 
their boats towards the shore side by side, the former 
hauling in his mainsail somewhat to lessen the speed 
of his boat. They parted to the northward of the 
promontory described, Dermot steering for the little 
cove in which stood the solitary hut already spoken 
of, while his uncle continued along the shore a little 
further to the north. 

Dermot ran his boat between two rocks, at the end 
of which was a small sandy beach, where a capstan 
being placed he was enabled to haul her up out of 
the water. As he approached, a woman was seen 
descending from the hut. The same dark eyes and 
raven hair, though somewhat streaked with white in 
her case, which characterized the boy, was observable 
in the woman. Her figure was thin and wiry, giving 
indication of the severe toil to which she was exposed. 
She was dressed in a rough frieze petticoat, with a 
dark handkerchief drawn across her bosom, and the 
usual red cloak and hood worn at that time by most 
of the peasantry of the west of Ireland was thrown 
ovQr her shoulders. 

" Mother ! " exclaimed the boy, " see, I have done 
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well ; I have had a better haul than we have got for 
many a day." 

"And may be, Dermot, we will have a better 
market too," observed the woman. " It is said the 
Earl has come to the castle with many fine people, 
and they will be wanting fish to a certainty. It 
would be too late now to go, they would not see you ; 
but to-morrow morning, as soon as the sun is up, 
you shall set forth, and to be sure they'll be glad to 
buy fish of my Dermot." The woman drew herself 
up as she spoke, and looked towards the boy with a 
glance of pride, as if she would not exchange him for 
any of the highest born in the land. 

" How are you, mother ? " asked Dermot; " have 
all those aches of which you were complaining gone 
away ? Do you feel strong again ? " 

" Yes ; the saints were merciful ; I did not forget 
to pray to them, and they have heard me," answered 
the woman. 

With her, as with most of her countrywomen, 
superstition, if it had not altogether taken the place 
of religion, had been strangely mixed up with it; 
yet she spoke in a tone of simple and touching 
faith, at which no one with any feeling would have 
ventured to sneer. 

Next morning, Dermot, laden with the finest of his 
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fish in a basket at his back, set off along the shores 
of the bay towards Kilfinnan Castle. The approach 
to it was wild and picturesque. A narrow estuary, 
having to be crossed by a bridge, almost isolated the 
castle from the mainland, for the ground on which 
the old fortress stood was merely joined to it by a 
rugged and nearly impassable ledge of rocks. The 
castle itself was of considerable size and strongly 
built, so that it could well withstand the gales which, 
from time to time, circled round it. Dermot had but 
little natural timidity or shyness ; yet he felt some- 
what awed when, having missed the back approach 
used by the servants of the establishment, he found 
himself at the entrance-hall, in which a number of 
well-dressed persons were assembled on their way to 
the breakfast-room. Some passed him carelessly. 

" Oh, here, papa, is a fisher-boy with such fine 
fish," said a young and fair girl as she ran up to 
a tall and dignified man, who at that moment 
appeared. 

" Why, boy, what brought you here ? " asked the 
gentleman. 

" To sell some fish; I caught them myself," was 
Dermot's answer. " They are fine and fresh. I will 
not bargain for the price, as I feel sure you will give 
me what they are worth." 
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The gentleman seemed amused at the boy's com- 
posure, and stepping forward looked into the basket 
which Dermot opened to exhibit his fish. 

" You are right, boy. Send Anderson here," he 
said, turning to a footman. '* We will purchase your 
fish, and you may come whenever you can bring 
others as fine." 

Several ladies of the party seeing the Earl, for the 
gentleman who spoke was the owner of the castle, 
addressing the boy, came forward, and now, for the 
first time, remarked his handsome features and pic- 
turesque, though rough, costume. 

The little girl begged that the fish might be taken 
out of the basket to be shown to her, and seemed de- 
lighted with the brightness of their scales and their 
elegant forms. 

''Look after the boy, Anderson, and give him 
some breakfast," said the Earl, as the head cook 
appeared, and Dermot, finding himself more noticed 
than he was ever before in his life, was conducted 
down below to the servants' quarters. Although 
they were town servants, and would certainly have 
disdained to speak to a mere beggar-boy, or to a 
young country clown, there was something in Der- 
mot's unaffected manner and appearance which won 
their regard, and they treated him with far more 
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kindness and attention than would otherwise have 
been the case. 

Highly delighted with this his first visit to the 
castle, Dermot returned to his mother's hut to give 
her an account of what had occurred. That evening 
she was sufficiently recovered to accompany him on 
their usual fishing expedition. Again they were 
successful, and the next morning Dermot once more 
made his appearance at the castle. He was received 
much in the same manner as on the previous occa- 
sion. His fish were exhibited before being taken 
below, and greatly to his astonishment a lady of the 
party begged that he would stand where he was, 
with his basket in his hand, while she produced her 
sketch-book and made a portrait of him. Dermot 
scarcely understood the process that was going for- 
ward, and was somewhat relieved when the break- 
fast bell sounding, the lady was compelled to abandon 
her undertaking. 

"But I must have you notwithstanding, young 
fisher-boy," said the lady. " You must come back 
after breakfast and hold one of those fish in your 
hand ; I have only made the outline, and the drawing 
"^iSi^mAi be perfect until it is well coloured." 

" He does not understand the honour that has been 
done him," observed an elderly dame to the fair 
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artist; " still he looks intelligent, and perhaps when 
he sees himself on paper he will be better pleased 
than he appears to be at present." 

Dei'mot scarcely understood all that was said, for 
though he spoke English very fairly, he could not 
comprehend the language when spoken rapidly. 

Breakfast being concluded, he was again sum- 
moned to the hall, and to his utter astonishment he 
was made to stand with the fish in his hand, while 
the young lady continued her sketch. As a reward 
she exhibited it to him when it was finished. He 
blushed when he saw himself, for she was no mean 
artist, and she had done him ample justice. Indeed 
he looked far more like the Earl's son, dressed in a 
fisherboy's costume, than what he really was. 

" Could my mother see that picture ? " he asked 
at length, " I am sure she would like it, she knows 
more about those things than I do, for I have never 
seen anything of that sort before." 

'' What ! Have you never seen a picture before ? " 
exclaimed the young lady in surprise, " nor a print, 
nor a painting ? " 

Dermot shook his head — "No, nothing of the 
sort. I did not think that anything so like life 
could be put on paper." 

" Cannot you read ? " asked the lady. 
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" No," said Dermot, '* I have no book. The priest 
can read, but there are few people else in this part 
of the country who can do so." 

" Oh ! you must be taught to read, then," ex- 
claimed the young lady. "It is a pity that you 
should be so ignorant. Would you not like to learn ? " 

*' Yes ! " said the boy, looking up, " and to draw 
such figures as that. I should like to learn to place 
you on paper. You would make a far more 
beautiful picture than that is." 

The young lady smiled at the boy's unsophis- 
ticated compliment : " Well, if you will come to the 
castle, I will try to teach you to read at all events," 
she answered. " I should like such a pupil, for I 
am sure you would learn rapidly." 

" And I must help you. Lady Sophy," said the 
little girl, who had been the first to draw attention 
to Dermot. " I am sure I should teach him to 
read very quickly, should I not, little fisher-boy ? 
You would like to learn of me, would you not ? " 

"Indeed I would," answered Dermot, looking at 
her with an expression of gratitude. " You are very 
gentle and kind, but I would not learn of those who 
try to force me." 

" When will you begin ? " asked Lady Sophy. 

" To-morrow. I long to gain the art you speak 
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of," answered the boy eagerly. " Tlie priest tells 
me many things I have not known. Perhaps I 
shall be able to tell him some things he does not 
know." 

'• So you wish to show this portrait to your 
mother?" observed Lady Sophy, in a kind tone. 
" I cannot trust you with it, but if you will tell me 
her name and where she lives, we will ride over 
some day and pay her a visit." 

'' My mother is Ellen O'Neil, the Widow O'Neil, 
she is generally called, for my father is dead. She 
is a kind mother to me, and there are not many like 
her," answered the boy with a proud tone, showing 
how highly he prized his remaining parent. " But 
our hut is not fit for such noble ladies as you are to 
enter," he added, now gazing round the hall and for 
the first time comparing it with his own humble 
abode. "It is but a fisherman's hut, and my 
mother and I live there alone. You could scarcely 
indeed ride down to it without the risk of your 
horses falling. If you will let me have the picture 
I will promise you faithfully that I will bring it 
back." 

" No, no ! " answered the young lady, laughing ; 
" perhaps your mother might keep it, and I want to 
have an excuse for paying her a visit. So we will 
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come, tell her, and we shall not mind how small the 
hut may be." 

Dermot was at length compelled to explain where 
his mother's hut was to be found, though he again 
warned the ladies that the approach to it was dan- 
gerous, and entreated them to keep well to the 
right away from the sea as they crossed the 
downs. 

They promised to follow his injunction, and at 
length allowed him to take his departure. This he 
was anxious to do, as he knew that it was time to 
put off, to haul the net-s which had been laid down 
in the morning. 

Day after day, while the fine weather lasted and 
fish were to be procured, Dermot paid a visit to the 
castle, and each morning after breakfast was over, 
the young ladies insisted on giving him his reading 
lesson. He made rapid progress, and after a few days, 
they gave him a book that he might take home and 
study by himself. 

Hitherto Lady Sophy and her friends at the 
castle, had not paid their promised visit to the 
fisherman's cottage. At length, however, one 
evening just as Dermot and his mother had landed, 
they heard voices on the downs above their hut, and 
looking up Dermot espied the party from the castle. 
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They were standing irresolute what path to take. 
He instantly climbed up the cliff by a pathway 
which speedily placed him by their side. He begged 
them to dismount, and undertook to conduct Lady 
Sophy and the little girl, whom he heard addressed 
as Lady Nora, down to the hut. 

" I have brought the drawing as I promised," 
said Lady Sophy, taking a portfolio from the groom 
who held their horses. " I will show it to your 
mother, and perhaps she will let me take hers 
also.'' 

There were other ladies and several gentlemen, and 
they expressed an intention of coming also down to 
the hut. Lady Sophy guessed that this would not 
be pleasant to the boy's mother, and begged them to 
continue their ride along the downs, promising in a 
short time to rejoin them. Dermot was greatly 
relieved, for he knew his mother would be much 
annoyed at having so many visitors ; at the same 
time he felt equally sure she would be pleased at 
seeing the two young ladies. 

Widow O'Neil had just reached her hut with a 
basket of fish on her shoulders. As the young ladies 
entered, conducted by Dermot, she placed two three- 
legged stools and begged them to be seated, for 
there was no chair in the hut. 
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" You have come to honour an old fish- wife with a 
visit, ladies," she said; "you are welcome. If I 
lived in a palace you would be more welcome still. 
My boy has told me of your kindness to him. A 
mother's heart is grateful. J can give nothing in 
return, but again I say, you are welcome." 

"We came to show you a drawing I made of 
him," said Lady Sophy. " Here, see, do you think 
it like him ? " 

" Oh ! like him ! " exclaimed the widow, lifting 
up her hands ; " indeed, Uke him, and far more like 
him who has gone — his father — whose grave lies off 
there in the cold dark sea. I would that I could 
possess that drawing, I should prize it more than 
pearls ! " 

" I will make you a copy," said Lady Sophy, " on 
one condition, that you allow me to make a drawing 
of yourself." 

" Of me ! of the old fish-wife ? " exclaimed the 
astonished widow. " There is little that would 
repay you for doing that, lady !" 

The young lady smiled as she gazed at the pictu- 
resque costume and the still handsome features of 
the woman, although the signs of age had already 
come upon them. Her eyes were unusually bright, 
but her cheek and mouth had fallen in, and her 
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figure having lost all the roundness of youth, was 
thin and wiry. 

" Oh yes, you would make a beautiful picture," 
exclaimed the young lady, looking at her with the 
enthusiasm of an artist. " Do sit still on that cask 
for a time with a basket of fish at your feet. You 
must let me draw you thus. Remember, if you will 
not, I cannot promise to make a copy of your son's 
likeness for you." 

" As you will, ladies," answered the fish-wife. 
" The bribe you ofier is great. As for me, it matters 
little what you make of me. You are likely to give 
me qualities I do not possess." 

Although she used appropriate terms, she spoke 
the English with some difficulty. It was unusual 
for any of the peasantry of that part of the coast in 
those days to speak English, and how she had 
acquired a knowledge of the language, and had 
been able to impart it to her son, it was difficult to say. 
Perhaps her husband might have spoken it, or her 
younger days might have been passed in some dis- 
tant part of the country, and yet she had the cha- 
racteristic features of the people in the south-west 
of Ireland, many of whom are descended from 
Spanish settlers, who had crossed over in ancient 
days from the coast of Spain. 
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Dermot stood by Lady Nora's side, watching with 
looks of astonishment the progress made by Lady 
Sophy's pencil. He hastened to bring her a cup of 
water that she asked for, to moisten her colours ; 
still greater was his surprise when he saw the tints 
thrown in and gradually a very perfect portrait pro- 
duced of his mother. 

He clapped his hands with delight. "It's her, 
it's her," he exclaimed ; " I wish that thus she 
could always be. Oh, lady, if you give my mother 
a likeness of me, I must ask you to give me a copy 
of that portrait. It's beautiful; it's like her in 
every respect. If I were away from her, I should 
think it could speak to me." 

"Away from her," said the woman, looking up 
and speaking to herself. " Oh, that so dark a day 
should ever arrive, and yet am I to keep him always 
by me, perhaps to share the fate of his father." 

The words scarcely reached the ears of those in 
the hut. 

At length Dermot obtained a promise from Lady 
Sophy that she would give him a copy of the por- 
trait she had just taken. He now accompanied her 
and her yoimg companion to the spot where they had 
left the horses. 

" You must promise to come to-morrow, Dermot," 
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said the Lady Sophy; "we wish to push you on 
with your lessons, for we shall not be here much 
longer, and we probably shall not return until next 
year." 
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CHAPTER II. 

Deemot promised Lady Sophy to read all the books 
she had given him. When they left his mother's hut 
he begged leave to accompany her and Lady Nora, 
in order that he might see them across the downs. 
He had discovered during his visits to the castle 
that the young Lady Nora was the Earl of Kil- 
finnan's only daughter. He had a son also ; a noble 
little boy he had heard. He was away at school in 
England ; his father being fully conscious that an 
Irish castle in those days was not a place favour- 
able to education. The Earl had a great affection 
for his boy, the heir to his title and estates. The 
former, indeed, should the young Lord Fitz Barry 
die without male descendants, would pass away, 
though the Lady Nora would inherit the chief part 
of his estate. 

Lady Sophy was a relation of his late wife's, for 
he was a widower, and she remained with him as a 
companion to his young daughter, though consider- 
ably older than she was. The rest of the persons 

c 2 
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seen at the castle were guests, witli 'tlie exception 
of a lady of middle age, a Mrs. Rollings, who 
acted as governess and chaperone to the young 
ladies. 

Dermot continued his visits to the castle. Some- 
times the Earl saw him, and seemed amused at the 
interest taken in him by his young niece and 
daughter. He observed also, that the boy was 
somewhat out of the common way, and he suggested 
that after they had left the west of Ireland, he 
should be sent to obtain instruction from a neigh- 
bouring clergyman, a friend of his, and the only 
person capable of imparting it. 

At that time schools and missions were not 
known in the west of Ireland. The priests, almost as 
ignorant as their flocks, had unbounded sway among 
the population. Often the Protestant clergyman 
was the only person for miles round who possessed 
any education whatever. The peasantry were con- 
sequently ignorant and superstitious, and easily 
imposed upon by any one who chose to go among 
them with that object. 

Lady Sophy was delighted with the suggestion 
made by the Earl, and insisted on at once carrying 
out the arrangement. 

" Yes, indeed it is a pity that so intelligent a boy 
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should be left in ignorance," remarked the Earl. 
*' Here is a five-pound note ; do you take it from me 
to Mr. Jamieson, and beg that he will do his best 
to instil bome knowledge into the mind of the 
fisher-boy." 

There was a dash of romance, it must be owned, 
in the Earl's composition, and he was besides a kind- 
hearted and liberal man. Dermot O'Neil might well 
have considered himself fortunate in having fallen 
among such friends. 

Lady Sophy and Lady Nora instantly set off to 
call npon Mr. Jamieson, whose vicarage was about 
three miles distant from the castle, though some- 
what nearer to Dermot's abode. The clergyman 
was rather amused at first with the account given 
him by the young ladies. He promised, however, to 
follow out the Earl's wishes, and begged that 
Dermot might come to him directly they left the 
country ; " And I shall be ready to undertake his 
education at once. Lady Sophy," he said. 

*' No, no ! " was the answer ; " we cannot give 
him up yet; it is quite a pleasure teaching him. He 
already reads English with tolerable fluency, though 
we have not attempted yet to teach him to write. 
We must leave that to you." 

Dermot, with a grief he had not expected to feel, 
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saw the party take their departure from the castle. 
The young ladies kindly nodded to him as their car- 
riage rolled past the spot where he stood. 

" There's a bright light gone from amongst us,'* 
he said to himself. " Did I ever before dream that 
such creatures existed on earth." 

He returned to his home in a mood totally strange 
to him. His mother, however, had reason to con- 
gratulate herself on the Earl's visit, for it enabled 
her, from the payment she received for her fish, to 
provide in a way she had never before done for the 
coming winter. This made her the more willingly 
consent that Dermot should go over every day to 
obtain instruction from Mr. Jamieson, the good 
clergyman, who was so pleased with the fisher-boy, 
that he took particular pains in instructing him, and 
not only was Dermot in a short time able to read 
any book that was put into his hands, but he also 
learned to write with considerable ease. His mind 
naturally expanded with the books given him to 
study, and as he obtained information, he became 
greedy for more. 

Although Mr. Jamieson had at first only in- 
tended teaching him the simple rudiments o£ reading 
and writing, he became so interested in the progress 
made by his pupil, that he felt desirous of im- 
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parting all the knowledge Dermot was capable of 
acquiring. 

Thus the winter passed away. Dermot, in spite 
of w4nd and rain, or sleet or cold, persevered in his 
visits to the vicarage. He gained also an acquaui- 
tance with religious truth, of which before he had 
been profoundly ignorant. It was not very perfect, 
perhaps, but Mr. Jamieson put the Bible into his 
hands, and he thus obtained a knowledge of its 
contents possessed by few of those around. Had 
the neighbouring parish priest. Father O'Rourke, 
discovered whither he was going, and the change 
that was constantly taking place in him, he would 
probably have endeavoured to interfere, and pre- 
vent him from paying his visits to the Protestant 
clergyman. Although he might not have hindered 
Dermot from doing as he chose, he probably would 
have alarmed his mother, who, though tolerably 
intelligent, was too completely under the influence 
of superstition to have understood clearly the cause 
of the priest's interference. In a certain sense, to 
Dermot's mind, the advantage he possessed was not 
so great as at first sight might appear. As he ad- 
vanced in knowledge he became less and less con* 
tented with his lot in life, or rather the wish increased 
that he might be able to raise himself above it. By 
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what means, however, was this to be accomplished ? 
He had no claim upon the Earl, who, although wish- 
ing that he might be taught reading and writing, 
had not the slightest intention of raising him above 
his present occupation. Mr. Jamieson gave him no 
encouragement ; although perhaps, the idea had 
occurred to the worthy minister, that the boy was 
fitted for something above the mere life of an 
ordinary fisherman. Still the matter had not as 
yet troubled Dermot's mind. It probably only 
occasionally passed through his thoughts, that 
there was an existence, even in this world, some- 
thing above that to which it appeared he was doomed. 
Mr. Jamieson had now resided for a considerable 
number of years at the vicarage. He came there 
with high anticipations of the amount of good 
he was likely to effect in that neighbourhood. By 
degrees, however, he found that his efforts to raise 
the people out of the state of ignorance in which they 
had been brought up were likely to prove abortive. 
The parish priest did not indeed offer him any open 
opposition, but he set an under current to work, 
which silently, though effectually nullified all the 
vicar's efforts. Not one proselyte had he made, and 
at length he abandoned his previous intentions in 
despair of success, and consoled himself with the 
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thought that at least he would perform thoroughly- 
all the duties of his station. To such a conclusion 
many persons in his position have arrived, whether 
rightly or wrongly it need not here be said. Mr. 
Jamieson had an only niece, who had of late years 
come to reside with him. She was no longer very 
young, but was a gentle, quiet woman, whose great 
desire was to do any good to her fellow-creatures 
which lay in her power. 

Miss O'Reilly had been for some time aware that 
a severe affliction was about to overtake her. When 
she first arrived at the vicarage, she used to 
go among the neighbouring peasantry, carrying a 
basket to relieve the sick or starving, or to admi- 
nister such comfort as she was able. She enjoyed 
the beautiful scenery by which she was surrounded. 
Now, however, she found that when she took a book 
the letters were dim and indistinct, while all distant 
scenes were shut out from her view, as if a thick 
mist hung over bhem. Blindness she felt was coming 
on. A journey to Dublin was in those days a long 
and tedious, if not somewhat dangerous undertaking. 
Still, at her uncle's desire, accompanied by him, she 
performed it. But no hope was given by the oculist 
whom she consulted, and she returned home with 
the knowledge that in a short time she would require 
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some one to lead her by the hand whenever she 
might wish to move from the immediate neighbour- 
hood of the house. 

Dermot had made frequent visits to the vicarage 
before Miss O'Reilly was aware who he was. One 
day he met her while she was trying to find her way 
a short distance from the house. He had seen her 
and knew who she was. Seeing her in doubt as to 
the path she was to take, he, with the native gal- 
lantry of the Irish, sprang forward and begged that 
he might be allowed to lead her. 

" And who are you, boy ? " she asked. " What 
brings you to the vicarage ? " 

Dermot told her his short history. 

" You are then a pupil of my uncle's ? " 

"Yes, his reverence has been teaching me, 
and I love to learn from him," answered Dermot. 

This led to further conversation, and Dermot told 
her of his mother, who lived down in the little cot- 
tage in Blackwater cove. 

" And have you any brothers, sisters, or relations ?" 
she asked. 

" Except Uncle Shane, none that I know of," said 
Dermot. 

" Your mother^ then, lives all alone." 
" Yes, since my father's death, twelve years 
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ago, she has lived by herself, with me alone to take 
care of, in her little hut." 

" And you never wish to leave your home, and go 
and see the great world ? " asked Miss O'Reilly. 
Why she put the question it was difficult to say. It 
might not have been a very judicious one, as far as 
the boy was concerned, and yet it was but natural to 
suppose that a boy of Dermot's character would 
wish to go forth into the great world, that he might 
inspect its wonders. 

" It may be, lady ; I may have wished to go and see 
the world, though not to leave my mother ; for who 
would care for her if I was gone ? Uncle Shane 
would, but he is old and couldn't protect her for 
long. Besides you know that not a year passes 
but that some of the men on our coast lose their 
Uves." 

"And does your mother know the truth? Can 
she read the Bible, boy ? " asked Miss O'Reilly. 

" No, she cannot read the Bible, but the priest 
takes care that she should know what he believes to 
be the truth, I am sure." 

*' Your mother loves you ? " 

" Oh ! indeed she does," answered Dermot; " she 
would spill her heart's blood for my sake, though 
she often sits melancholy and sad when alone, yet 
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the moment I return, her eye brightens, and she 
opens her arms to receive me. Yes, lady, my 
mother does love me, that I know." 

" I should like to come and talk to your mother," 
said the blind lady. " Will you lead me to her some 
day ? I should ^lot be afraid to descend the cliff 
with so strong an arm as yours to rest on." 

A few days after this, Dermot having finished his 
lesson with the vicar, met Miss O'Reilly close to the 
house, and expressed his readiness to take her to his 
mother's cottage, the sea at the time happening 
to be far too rough to allow their boat to go forth 
to fish. 

'' I am ready to go with you," said the blind 
lady; *'but remember you must lead me all the 
way back, Dermot." 

" That will just double the honour, lady," was the 
young Irishman's reply. Dermot talked much of his 
mother to the blind lady, as he led her down to the 
cottage. 

The widow's voice pleased Miss O'Reilly, and all 
she said increased the interest she was inclined 
to take in her. Perhaps more than all, was that 
deep love which she felt for her only boy, and which 
had become, as it were, part of her being. 

Dermot carefully conducted Miss O'Reilly back 
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to the vicarage, and this was the first of many 
visits which she afterwards paid to the fish- 
wife's hut. 

Dermot was never idle. He had no associates ; 
indeed from his earliest days he had kept aloof fi'om 
boys of his own age. It was not that he was 
morose, or proud or ill-tempered, but he appeared to 
have no sympathy with them, and thus, though pos- 
sessed of many qualities which would have won 
him friends, he had not a single friend of his own 
rank or age in the neighbourhood. Whenever he 
was not out fishing, he was engaged with his book, 
either at the vicarage or at home. 

He was thus employed one afternoon in his 
mother's hut, when Father O'Rourke, the parish 
priest, made his appearance at the door. 

" Come in, your reverence," said the widow, placing 
a stool for him near the hearth ; " it is a long day 
since your reverence has been seen down the cove." 

"May be you. haven't seen me often enough," 
said Father O'Rourke, a stout broad-faced man, with 
a countenance of the ordinary low Irish type. 
" How is it that Dermot there has so many books ? 
Ah ! I have heard about his doings ; he often goes up, 
I am told, to the Protestant minister's. Wliat good 
can he get by going there ? " 
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" Mucli good, your reverence," observed Dermot ; 
" I have been learning to read and write, and gain 
other knowledge such as I had no other means of 
obtaining." 

" Such knowledge may be bad for one like you/' 
said Father O'Roiirke ; " there is no good can come 
from the place where you go to get it." 

" Pardon me, Father O'Rourke," said Dermot, with 
spirit ; " the knowledge I get there is good, and the 
gentleman who gives it is kind and good too. I will 
not hear him spoken against." 

" What, lad ! do you dare to speak to me in that 
way ? " exclaimed the priest. " You will be going 
over to the Protestants, and then the curse of St. 
Patrick and all the holy saints will rest upon you, 
— you too, who are born to be a priest of the holy 
faith. Look ; you were marked before you came into 
the world with the emblem of our faith, and if 
your mother had followed the wishes of her true 
friends, you would even now be training for the 
priesthood, instead of being a poor fisher-boy, as you 
now must be for ever, and nothing more." The 
priest as he spoke seized Dermot's hand, and bared 
his arm to the shoulder. There, curiously enough, 
above the elbow, was a red mark which might easily 
have been defined as a cross. 
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The boy drew away his hand indignantly : " I tell 
you, Father O'Rourke, I am as true a son of the Holy 
Church as ever I was. Mr. Jamieson is no bigot ; 
he gives me instruction, but does not ask me to turn 
to his faith, and yet, Father O'Rourke, I tell you, to 
my mind it is a pure and holy faith, whatever you 
may say to the contrary." 

The boy spoke boldly and proudly, as he again 
drew down the sleeve of his shirt. 

Many years before, when the red mark on 
Dermot's arm had first been seen by the neighbours, 
it was suggested that it was evidently placed there 
as a sign from heaven that he should become a 
priest, and that in all probability he would rise to 
be a bishop, if not a cardinal. When, however, 
Dermot grew a little older, and the idea was sug- 
gested to him, he indignantly refused to accept the 
offers made him. In the first place, nothing would 
induce him to leave his mother, and in the second, 
he had no ambition to become like Father O'Rourke, 
for whom it must be confessed, that at a very early 
age the boy had entertained a considerable anti- 
pathy. Even with the widow, though she was igno- 
rant and superstitious. Father O'Rourke had never 
been a favourite ; still when she could get so far as 
the chapel, she went to hear mass, and attended 
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confession, as did her neiofbbours. The feelinsr 
which governed her was fear, rather than love for 
the parish priest. Father O'Rourke was excessively 
indignant at being thus addressed by the young 
fisher-boy. He turned from him, however, to his 
mother, and began to pour out his abuse on her 
head. He had not proceeded far, however, when 
Dermot again sprang to his feet. 

* 'Father O'Rourke ! " he exclaimed; "you may 
say what you like to me ; you may curse me, and if 
you like you may threaten me with excommunication 
even, but do not lift up your tongue against my poor 
old mother. There are things a man can bear and 
some he ought not to bear, and I tell you, boy as I 
am, I will not have her spoken against. Your 
words may frighten her, and she may fancy that 
your curses may fall upon her head, but I tell you 
when uttered against a poor helpless widow, they 
will fall back on him who dares to speak them. 
There, Father O'Rourke, I have had my say, and I 
defy you." 

The priest had never before been spoken to in this 
manner by one of his flock, and he found no words 
to reply. At first he felt inclined to anathematise 
both the widow and her son, but doubts as to the 
efi'ects it might produce upon Dermot restrained 
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him, or perhaps a better feeUng came into his 
heart. 

" Very well, boy, remember I have warned you," 
he exclaimed, " I have told you that by going to 
that Protestant minister, you may be led to turn 
heretic, and forsake our holy faith, and if you 
should, do not forget the heavy curses that will 
follow you. I do not wish you ill, nor do I wish 
your mother ill, but I cannot stand by and see one of 
my flock carried the downward way to destruction." 

Having thus delivered himself. Father O'Rourke 
left the hut and took the path up the steep glen, 
which led inland from the sea. 

Often Dermot's mind reverted to the days when 
the castle was inhabited, and he thought of the beau- 
tiful and kind ladies he had seen there, and of the 
fair little girl who had smiled so sweetly when she 
spoke to him. He felt the immeasurable distance be- 
tween them and him, and yet he longed for their return, 
that he might gaze on them at a distance, and again 
hear their voices. He was generally too much occu- 
pied to go to the castle to inquire when the Earl 
was hkely to return, because when not engaged in 
fishing, he was constantly at the house of Mr. 
Jamieson. More than once he had ventured to ask 
him whether he thought the Earl was likely to come 
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back again, but the minister replied that he was 
ignorant of the Earl's movements, and had not heard 
that any orders had been received at the castle to 
make preparations for the reception of the family. 
The time was approaching when they had come on 
the previous year, and Dermot, though he scarcely 
acknowledged his feelings to himself, became more 
and more anxious for their arrival. After leaving 
Mr. Jamieson, though the round was a long one, and 
he had to prepare his nets for the day's fishing, he 
could not resist the temptation of going to the castle 
before he returned home. From his frequent visits 
during the previous summer, he was not a stranger 
there, and the housekeeper, pleased with his good 
looks and his unaffected manner, was not sorry to 
see him. 

" Wait a bit, boy, wait a bit, and I think I can 
tell you when the ladies will come back and make 
another hkeness of you," she said, putting her 
hand on his head. " Ah ! they will spoil you if we 
don't take care, but do not be led away by them, 
boy. They look upon you, likely enough, as they do 
upon a pet dog, or any other animal, and when they 
are away, it is Uttle they trouble their heads about 
you.'* 

These remarks were made in kindness by good Mrs. 
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Rafferty. She had heard all about the boy, and 
knew very well that if it became the custom to have 
him up at the castle, and to make much of him, as 
she thought was likely to be the case, he would 
inevitably be sponed. 

"When you come we will buy your fish, no fear of 
that, and take my advice, get a supply of the finest 
you can by to-morrow or the day after, and may be 
when you come there will be mouths enough at 
the castle to eat them." 

" What ! are the family coming so soon then ? " 
exclaimed Dermot, and a thrill of pleasure ran 
through his frame; "and the beautiful lady who 
draws so well, and all the others ! I will go and 
catch the fish, never fear, Mrs. Rafferty, and it will 
not be my fault if I don't bring a basket of as fine 
as ever were caught up to the castle to-morrow." 

" I did not say * to-morrow,' boy ; I said the day 
after, and that will be time enough." 

Mrs. Rafferty, to prove her kind feelings, took the 
boy into her own room, and placed before him 
several articles of food and delicacies, such as had 
never before passed his lips. She watched him 
while he ate. 

" It is strange if there's not gentle blood in that 
boy," she remarked to herself, " I have heard what 
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the young ladies tliiiik about it, and by the way he 
sits at table and eats, I would never believe that 
he is a mere fisher-boy." 

Dermot did not hear her remarks. Having finished 
his repast, he rose and wishing her good-bye, has- 
tened home with the good news to his mother. 
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CHAPTER III. 

The widow and her son devoted the next day to an 
active supervision of their nets. In the evening a 
gentle westerly breeze, which had brought in then' 
boat safely to shore, was still blowing, and Dermot 
having prepared the fish for the next day's market, 
ascended to the downs above the cottage. As he 
gazed over the ocean, he saw under all sail, standing 
in for the shore, a beautiful ship. She had royals 
set, and studding sails below and aloft on either 
side. It was evident she wished to come to an 
anchor before dark, and he concluded from the 
course she was steering, that she proposed bringing 
up in the bay, a reef extending out, on the 
north side of it, affording her sufficient shelter 
from the wind then blowing. Dermot watched the 
ship with intense interest. The masts seemed so 
tall, the canvas so white, and the yards extending 
so far on either side. On she came like a graceful 
swan, gliding over the azure bosom of the deep. 
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surrounded as it were with the golden rays of the 
setting sun playing over the water in which she 
floated. Dermot had not believed that any vessel 
so beautiful was to be found on the ocean. She 
seemed so graceful, so fairy-like. As she drew 
nearer her sides appeared highly polished, and all 
about her wore an air of perfect order. A distant 
strain of music reached his ear from the deck. 
On a sudden men were seen swarming up her rig- 
ging. Every yard was covered. Now the stud- 
ding sails came in as if by magic. The royals 
and the topgallant sails were handed, the topsails 
were furled, the courses brailed up, and in a few 
seconds she was under bare poles, when her anchor 
was let go with a loud rattUng sound in the securest 
part of the bay, showing that those on board were 
well acquainted with the coast. 

As he looked down on the gallant frigate, for such 
she was, Dermot's admiration increased more and 
more. He could not help wishing to be on board so 
fine a craft, and he determined to take the first 
opportunity of visiting her. 

On his return to the hut, he told his mother of the 
arrival of the frigate. 

" She comes as a friend, I hope," remarked the 
widow; " it is not many years ago that I have seen 
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vessels in this bay, whicli came with very different 
intentions." 

No one was seen, however, to land from the 
strange frigate, but the widow, on further conside- 
ration, resolved to pay a visit on board, in the hopes 
of disposing of the fish they had just caught, calcu- 
lating that a further supply might be obtained for 
the castle the following day. 

Dermot was glad of an excuse for going on board : 
as it was now too late to visit her, it was arranged 
that they should go off the first thing on the follow- 
ing morning. Although he and his mother could 
manage the boat by themselves, he did not know how 
she might be received on board; he therefore in- 
vited his Uncle Shane to accompany them, advising 
him to carry a supply of his own fish for sale. 

Early the next morning the boat was alongside 
the frigate. The vendors of fish are generally wel- 
comed by men-of-war' s-men, and they very quickly 
disposed of all they possessed ; the only complaint 
of the sailors being, that they had not brought off 
enough vegetables and other fresh productions. 

Dermot was invited on board, and as he showed 
his curiosity in all he saw, he was allowed to go over 
the whole of the ship. Great was his wonder as he 
examined her polished guns, the decks, white as 
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snow, one below the other, the ropes on the upper 
deck so beautifully flemished down. The men were 
at breakfast, between decks. The tin mess utensils 
were spread out before them. Dermot was shown how 
the hammocks were hung up at night, and where 
they were stowed in the hammock nettings in the day 
time. He gazed aloft at the symmetrical yards and 
ropes, and wondered at the perfect order which 
reigned around ; so different to what he had been 
accustomed to in the small fishing-vessels and 
coasters, the only craft with which he was ac- 
quainted. 

"Would you like to come to sea, lad?" said a 
rough sailor, putting his hand on Dermot' s shoulder ; 
" you would make an active young topman in a few 
years. There's something in you, I see. What do 
you say ? Will you ship aboard us ? I can answer 
for it you would get a berth, for our captain likes 
such as you." 

Dermot was pleased with the compHment paid 
him, though uttered in a rough way. 

" Ah ! if I had my heart's wish, I would do as 
you say," he answered; " but there's one I cannot 
leave, and I do not think you would if you were in 
my place." 

" Who's that ? " asked the sailor. 
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"My mother, I am lier only child," answered 
Dermot. 

" I ran away from my mother, and yet I was her 
only son," replied the sailor, as he dashed a tear 
from his eye. '' No, boy, I am not one to advise you 
to do as I did. I know not whether she is alive or 
dead, for never from that day to this, have I had 
the chance of returning home." 

The widow was highly pleased with the transac- 
tions on board, for whatever spice of romance there 
was in her, she never forgot the importance of 
making a good bargain for her fish. Shane was 
delighted, and undertook to return on board the 
next day. 

Another successful expedition enabled Dermot to 
carry a supply of fish to Mrs. Rafferty at the castle. 
His modesty induced him to enter by the back way, 
and on asking for her, after waiting some time,' he 
was told he might go and see her in her room. The 
good lady told him that she expected the family 
every instant, and would take all the fish he had 
brought. Dermot hurried away, fearful that they 
might arrive while he was in the castle, and that he 
might lose the opportunity of seeing them. He sat 
himself down by the side of the road which the car- 
riages must pass, in the hopes of gaining a glimpse 
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of the lady who had taken his portrait, as well as of 
the fair little girl her companion. He thought very- 
little of the rest of the party. At length, after 
waiting some time, his patience was rewarded by 
seeing the carriages approach. Not only were 
the ladies there, but they both saw him, and Lady 
Nora gave a half-nod of recognition, and then turned 
to her companion, as if to speak about him. Dermot 
would gladly have found any excuse for returning 
to the castle, but as this was impossible, he hurried 
home, hoping to be able to visit it the next day with 
a further supply of fish. On his way he saw a boat 
pulling rapidly from the frigate towards the landing- 
place under the castle-walls. In her stern-sheets 
sat an officer, who by the gold epaulets on his 
shoulders and his cocked hat, he naturally con- 
cluded was the captain. Poor Dermot had very 
little chance after this of attracting the attention of 
Lady Sophy. The boat reached the shore, when the 
captain sprang out, and hurried up to the castle. 
He was received with great courtesy and respect by 
the Earl and his guests. 

" You are indeed welcome, Falkner ! " exclaimed 
the Earl, cordially shaking him by the hand, " we 
little expected having the pleasure of seeing jou. 
What fortunate chance brings you into our bay ? " 
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" We received information that there was some idea 
of a rising in this part of the country, and I was 
ordered to cruise off the coast," answered the 
captain of the frigate. " Hearing also that you were 
about to return to Kilfinnan Castle, as it was in the 
way of duty, I took the opportunity of coming into 
the bay to visit you, and at the same time to make 
inquiries as to the truth of the report." 

"You are very welcome. Captain Falkner, and 
we are very happy to see you," said the Earl, 
casting a significant glance towards Lady Sophy ; 
" as to the rising, I rather think the Government 
has been misled ; however, it is as well to be pre- 
pared, and the appearance of the frigate on the coast 
may prevent the people from committing any act of 
folly." 

" I hope so, indeed," said Captain Falkner ; " for 
the blood of too many of the misguided people has 
been shed already. They may bring much misery 
and suffering on themselves, and they may do a great 
deal of mischief in the country, but while England's 
fleet and England's army remain faithful, their wild 
schemes have not the remotest prospect of success." 

" No, indeed I " answered the Earl, in a some- 
what scornful tone, " unless men of character and 
true bravery were to lead them, they will always be 
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defeated as they have hitherto been. For my own 
part I have not the slightest fear on the subject. 
However, I repeat that I am not sorry that any 
excuse should have brought you into our bay." 

Captain Falkner after this received the welcome 
of the rest of the guests, with most of whom he was 
acquainted. 

Lady Sophy blushed as she held out her hand, 
and the gallant captain took it with a look which 
showed there was a perfect understanding between 
them. Ho had already obtained a name which gave 
him rank among the bravest of England's naval 
heroes. They before long found an excuse for 
walking out together on a beautiful terrace, which 
extended under the cliffs, beyond the castle to the 
south. The conversation need not be repeated, it 
was very evident, however, that Captain Falkner 
was an accepted suitor of Lady Sophy's, although 
there were some impediments to their immediate 
union. 

He told her that he expected to be on the coast 
for some time, for he still believed, in spite of the 
Earl's assertions, that there was a considerable 
number of persons disaffected in that part of the 
country, who would be induced to rise, should a 
leader make his appearance among them. 
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" Although I may sail away for a few days at a 
time, I shall constantly be on the watch, and the 
thought that you may be placed in danger, will cer- 
tainly not make me the less vigilant," he observed, 
pressing Lady Sophy's hand. 

" But suppose you were to hear there would be a 
rising in this place, and anothor at some distance, 
to which would you then go ? " asked Lady Sophy. 
" Would it not place you in a difl&culty ? " 

" I tell you frankly, I would endeavour to forget 
in which place you were, and should steer for the one 
in which I believed my services were most impera- 
tively demanded." 

"Yes, I am sure you would act thus," she 
axiswered, casting on him a look of admiration and 
affection. " I do not value your love the less on 
that account, believe me." 

Captain Falkner had to return on board in the 
evening, but promised to visit the castle next 
day. 

He arrived just as Dermot made his appearance 
with a basket of fish. 

" Oh ! that is the boy whose portrait you were 
admiring so much. Captain Falkner," said Lady 
Sophy, pointing to Dermot as he was passing the 
hall-door. 
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** Come in, boy," said another lady ; " we wish to 
see if your portrait has done you justice." 

Dermot entered in his usual fearless manner, 
carrying his basket offish. The portrait was pro- 
duced, and another lady insisted that he should re- 
main until she had taken a sketch of him for herself. 

" By-the-bye," said the Earl, " have you got any 
good by going to the minister, boy ?" 

" Yes, indeed I have, sir," said Dermot warmly, 
" there is many a book I have learned to read, and 
though I found writing more hard, I am able to copy 
whatever Mr. Jamieson gives me, and while he reads 
I can write after him. And there is history and 
geography and many more things he has taught 



me." 



"Ah, I must go over and thank him," said the 
Earl. " And do you wish, boy, to continue under his 
instruction ? " 

" Indeed I do, sir," answered Dermot. 

" Oh, but we were teaching you," exclaimed Lady 
Nora, who had just then come into the hall. " You 
must come and let Lady Sophy and me give you 
lessons as we did before." 

"Indeed I am honoured, ladies," answered Dermot, 
with an air which none but an Irish boy, even of 
much higher rank, could have assumed. "Although 
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I am gratefiil to the minister for all he has taught 
me, I should be thankful to receive further lessons 
from you." 

The Earl was somewhat amused at the thoughts of 
his little daughter giving instruction to the young 
fisher-boy. At the S"ame time, goodnatured and 
thoughtless, he made not the slightest objection. 
Indeed he never thwarted Nora in anything she had 
taken it into her head to wish for, and certainly he 
was not likely to do so in a matter so trifling as 
this. 

Dermot appeared, as he had been invited, to 
receive his lessons, but was somewhat surprised to 
find that Lady Nora was scarcely as advanced in 
some branches of knowledge as himself. 

"Indeed you have made great progress," said 
Lady Sophy, who had undertaken to be the chief 
instructress. If you persevere you will soon become 
as well educated as most young gentlemen of the day. 
I am acquainted with several, indeed, who don't know 
as much as you do.'' 

These remarks encouraged Dermot to persevere, 
even with more determination than before. Every 
moment he could spare from his duties, he was now 
engaged in reading. 

His poor mother looked on with astonishment 
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that her boy should thus become so learned, and more 
than once it entered into her mind that it was a pity- 
she had not allowed him to follow Father O'Rourke's 
suggestion, and become a priest. " He would have 
been a bishop to a certainty," she exclaimed to herself 
— " and only think to be a holy bishop, certain of 
heaven. What a great man he would have been 
made, a cardinal, and that he would have been, if His 
Hohness the Pope had ever become acquainted with 
him. I wonder now if it's too late, but I'm afraid 
after what he said to Father O'Rourke that his 
Reverence will never give him a helping hand." 

Such and similar thoughts frequently passed 
through the mind of the poor widow. More than 
once she ventured to broach the subject to her son, 
but he shook his head with a look of disgust. 

" If I am ever to be otherwise than what I am, I 
hope never to become like Father O'Rourke. No, no, 
mother I have other thoughts, and do not, I pray 
you, ever ask me again to become a priest." 

The next visit Dermot paid to the castle, he was 
detained longer than usual by another lady insisting 
on taking his portrait. His feelings rather rebelled 
against this. He had been flattered when Lady 
Sophy had first taken it, but he did not much like 
the idea of being made a figure for the exercise of 
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other fair artists' pencils, still his natural feelings of 
politeness prevented him from showing the annoyance 
he felt. 

While the lady was proceeding with her work, he 
gathered from the conversation around him that, 
some one of importance was expected at the castle, 
and he at length made out that the young heir — 
Lord Fitz Barry — ^was looked for during the after- 
noon. 

Dermot had never seen him, for during the 
previous summer, he had not returned home, having 
remained with his tutor in England. He found that 
the carriage had been sent for the young Lord to the 
neighbouring town. 

As soon as the ladies dismissed him, Dermot 
took his way along the road by which he would reach 
the castle. 

He had not long to wait before he saw an open 
carriage with the Earl in it, and by his side a young 
boy bearing a strong resemblance to Lady Nora. 

There were the same blue eyes and the fair com- 
plexion and rich auburn air possessed by his sister, 
at the same time there was a manly look and expres- 
sion in his countenance — boy as he was — which at 
once won Dermot' s respect. 

" Ah, he has the old blood of his family in his 

E 
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veins," thought Dermot, " and when he comes to 
man's estate, he'll prove, I hope, the same kind- 
hearted, honest man that his father is." 

Well pleased with his morning visit to the castle, 
Dermot returned to his humble cottage. Did he 
ever draw a contrast between the two abodes ? Yes, 
but he was not discontented with his lot. He loved 
his mother, and he knew that his mother loved him 
above all earthly things, and that she would not 
exchange him, even to dwell in that lordly castle. 
Still, as Dermot advanced in knowledge and in age, 
he could not help discovering that his mother was 
ignorant and prone to superstition. Indeed with 
pain he sometimes suspected that her mind was not 
altogether perfectly right. She would sit occasionally 
talking to herself, and now and then speak of strange 
events which had passed in her youth, of which 
she would give no explanation. He, however, 
quickly banished this latter idea, as too painful to be 
entertained. She loved him, what more could be 
desire ? When he was anxious about her, he reflected 
that she had secured more than one friend in the 
neighbourhood. That his uncle Shane was devoted 
to her, and that the kind Miss O'Reilly had promised 
alwavs to watch over her. 

Many wild thoughts and schemes passed frequently 
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tlirougli Dermot's mind. He dared not at first give 
utterance to them, not even to himself, and he would 
have found it impossible to mention them to any 
human being. 

Mr. Jamieson, more than once, had spoken to him 
of the future, and hinted that if the way was open 
to him, he would scarcely fail, with the talents and 
application he possessed, of rising in life. It was 
very natural in Mr. Jamieson to think this, for he 
knew that a fisher-boy's existence on the west coast 
of Ireland was one of ill-requited toil, and of great 
danger. Holding this opinion, he felt that the boy 
would not change for the worse, and would certainly 
improve his position in whatever caUing he might 
engage. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

One afternoon, when it was blowing too hard to 
allow Dermot to put to sea in his boat, he had gone 
to the vicarage to obtain his usual instruction, 
carrying with him some fish he had caught, as a 
present to the vicar's niece. After he had received 
his instruction and was about to take his departure, 
Miss O'Reilly called him back to thank him for the 
fish which he had brought her. 

" By-the-bye !" observed Mr. Jamieson, ** Dermot 
can take the pony which I wish to send for young 
Lord Fitz Barry, and the cloak which he left here 
the other day." 

Dermot had not often ridden ; but where is the 
Irish boy who would not undertake to mount the 
most fiery steed, if he was asked to do so ? 

He gladly promised to take the pony and cloak 
to the castle. It was already late in the day, but 
he observed that " that did not matter," as it must 
be a dark night in which he could not find his way 
home. The pony was, however, in the field, and 
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some more time elapsed before he was caught. Miss 
O'Reilly then bethought her, that Dermot had been 
a long time without food, and insisted on his taking 
some before he set off in that blustering evening. 
It was thus almost dark before he left the vicarage 
for the castle. He looked down on the bay : the 
frigate still lay at anchor there, the wind being still 
from the north. 

" If the wind shifts a little more to the west, she 
will have to put to sea," thought Dermot. " It will 
not do for her to remain in the bay with the wind 
blowing in from the west, and with such a sea as 
often rolls in here, enough to cast the stoutest ship 
high upon the beach, or to dash her to fragments 
should she touch the rocks." 

Dermot rode on, not, however, very fast, as the 
little animal was unwilling to leave his own home, 
not guessing the comfortable quarters to which he 
was bound. The wind brought up a heavy shower 
of rain and hail ; Dermot was doubtful whether he 
ought to shelter himself under the young lord's 
cloak. " Still," he thought, " it will not be the worse 
for being on my shoulders, and I shall be wet through 
and well-nigh frozen before I reach the castle, if I 
am to sit on this animal's back exposed to the storm." 

He wisely therefore, having overcome his scruples, 
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put on the cloak, and continued his course as fast as 
the pony would condescend to go towards the castle. 

Just as the frigate was hid from his view by some 
intervening downs, he thought he saw the men going 
aloft to loose the topsails, an indication of the ship 
being about to get under weigh. 

"It is the wisest thing that can be done," he 
thought to himself. " She can easily stand off until 
the summer gale is over, and run no risk of being 
driven on shore.'' 

He was already at no great distance from the 
castle, when suddenly f5pom behind some rocks and 
bushes which lay near the road, a number of men 
sprang up and seized the bridle of his pony. He 
was too much astonished to cry out, or to ask what 
was their purpose in thus attacking him. 

By the expressions that they uttered, however, 
he soon discovered that they were under the impres- 
sion that they had got possession of the young lord. 

"Now," he thought to. himself, with admirable 
presence of mind, " the best thing I can do is to hold 
my tongue, and just see what they intended to do 
with him. I would a great deal rather that they 
caught hold of me, to whom it matters not what harm 
they do, than the young lord. I would willingly 
save him for his sweet sister's sake, and for his too, 
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for he is a kind boy, with a gentle heart. I am sure 
of that. There is no pride or haughtiness about him. 
If there were, I should not feel disposed to serve him. 
No, I could not do that. Well, I will see what these 
men want to do with him. They will be rather sur- 
prised and enraged may be when they find whom 
they have got, instead of the young lord." 

These thoughts passed rapidly through Dermot's 
mind, as he saw that he was surrounded by an armed 
band of men. They did not attempt to pull him 
from his pony, but turning round the animal's head, 
they led him across the country inland at a rapid 
rate, a man holding the rein on either side with a 
firm grasp, to prevent the little animal from falling 
over the rough ground they were traversing. 

Dermot firmly kept to his resolution of saying 
nothing. The night was so dark, that had it not 
been for his knowledge of the direction from which 
the wind blew, he would have been unable to guess 
where he was going. In a short time, however, he 
found the wind blew directly in his teeth. He knew 
that they must be travelling north, and also, from 
the character of the ground, that they had already 
passed beyond the vicarage, and that they could be 
at no great distance from his own home. Now they 
turned once more to the west, and he felt sure they 
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were approaching the sea. The ground became more 
and more wild and rugged, and he guessed by feeling 
that they continued to ascend for some distance, that 
they had reached a range of wild hills which lay in 
that direction. 

All this time he had kept his senses wide awake, 
nor did he allow himself to feel the slio^htest fear of 
what was likely to happen. 

" No great harm can come to me," at length he 
thought to himself ; " and if it does, what matters it ? 
There are those who will look after my mother, 
and I shall have saved the young lord from some 
plot which these ruflfians have formed against him." 

All this time the people round him were speaking 
the native Irish, little supposing that their prisoner 
understood every word they said. He was at length 
able to gather from their conversation that they 
intended to hold the young lord as a hostage, 
threatening, if the demands they proposed making 
were not granted, that they would kill him in revenge. 

At length, he was ordered to dismount, and he 
found himself led forward through a narrow passage, 
with rocks on either side, which conducted them 
into the interior of a cave. It was of considerable 
size, the roof and sides covered apparently with 
smoke, probably the result of the ilHcit distillery 
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which existed, or had existed there. It was dimly 
lighted by a lamp fixed on a projecting point of the 
rock. This enabled Dermot to see that a number of 
arms were piled np along one side, muskets, pikes, 
and swords. There were two small field-pieces, 
and what he supposed to be cases of ammunition. 
Had the light been greater he would probably 
have been at once discovered. As it was, how- 
ever, he was led forthwith to the farther part of the 
cave, where he was told to take his seat on a rough 
bed-place. 

" We'll be after bringing your food directly," said 
a man, the first person who had spoken to him since 
his capture. " You will be quiet now, and not 
attempt to run away ; for we should shoot you if you 
did without the slightest ceremony. You understand 
that ? Or stay, if we were to bind one of your feet 
to the leg of this bunk, we should have you more 
secure, I'm thinking." 

Dermot, adhering to his resolution, said nothing 
in return, but allowed himself to be secured as the 
man proposed. He laughed, however, to himself at 
the thought of the ease with which he could imme- 
diately liberate himself should he wish to do so, and 
wrapping himself closely in the cloak, the better to 
conceal his figure and dress, should by chance a 
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gleam of light fall upon him, he lay down on the 
bunk. 

Other persons now continued to arrive, until the 
cave was full of men, the greater part of whom were 
peasants or small farmers ; at least their comrades 
treated them with but little ceremony. 

As Derraot, however, was watching what took 
place, he heard the men whispering to each other, 
" It's him ! It's him ; he's come to lead us, no fear 
now." 

Just then a man appeared at the entrance of the 
cave. As he advanced with a confident, indeed 
somewhat swaggering step, towards the table in the 
centre, all the men rose from their seats and greeted 
him in various tones of welcome. 

He told them that he had been narrowly watched, 
that he had had no little diflBculty in escaping his 
enemies and their enemies, that he was thankful to 
find himself among them, and prepared to under- 
take any enterprise, however hazardous, which might 
tend to forward their great and glorious cause — the 
overthrow of their Saxon tyrants and the establish- 
ment of the Irish race as the lords and rulers of their 
country. 

He said a great deal more to the same efiect, which 
was eagerly listened to by the assembled rebels. 
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" Long life to the O'Higgins, he's the boy for us," 
resounded through the cavern, or at least words to 
that effect in the native Irish, the only language 
spoken by those present. 

The O'Higgins spoke it, but Dermot remarked that 
he did so with some diflBculty. 

The conspirators seemed highly dehghted at 
having made so valuable a prize, and began, in no 
subdued voices, to discuss their future plans and 
proceedings. 

Dermot Hstened eagerly, anxious to catch every 
word that was uttered. He found that they were a 
band of United Irishmen, as the rebels were generally 
called at that time, and that in spite of the ill-success 
of their undertaking in the north, they proposed 
carrying out a rising in that part of the country. 
Their first object was to attack the Castle of Kil- 
finnan, where they hoped to find a supply of arms 
and a large amount of booty. They expected also 
to extract a considerable sum for the ransom of the 
prisoners they might capture in the castle, and, if 
not, they proposed putting them all to death, in 
revenge for the execution of their fellow-rebels, which 
had taken place in other parts of the country. 

The chief impediment to their plan was the con- 
tinuance of the frigate on the coast. They were 
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anxious to devise some plan by which she might be 
drawn off to another part of Ireland, or induced, at 
all events, to put to sea. Some of the boldest of the 
party proposed collecting a flotilla of boats, and taking 
possession of her, in the belief that they could land 
her guns and other arms, and thus obtain the means 
of better competing with the royal troops. 

These and many other schemes were freely dis- 
cussed by the rebels. After some time another 
person entered the cavern. Dermot looked up and 
saw by the light of the lamp, which fell on his coun- 
tenance, that the new comer was no other than 
Father O'Rourke. He and the O'Higgins greeted 
each other warmly. It was evident that they were 
looked upon as the leaders of the undertaking. The 
one active in a spiritual capacity, urging on the in- 
fatuated men the justice of their cause and promising 
them his own prayers and the protection of heaven, 
and telling them to go on and conquer; the other 
inviting them to follow him, and promising them the 
victory. Father O'Rourke particularly advocated the 
most energetic measures. He even advised that they 
should at once march towards the castle, and, ex- 
posing the young lord to view, threaten to hang 
him if the gates were not opened to admit 
them. 
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This plan was, however, overruled by others, who 
declared that the frigate still lay in the bay, and that 
whatever the Earl might do, their appearance on the 
shore would certainly bring the shot of her guns 
about their ears. 

" And what are you afraid of, comrades ?" ex- 
claimed Father O'Rourke. " If they do, cannot I 
give each of you the blessed picture of St. Patrick, 
and won't that, worn about your neck, guard you 
from the shot of the enemy ? Ah, if you knew the 
value of those blessed amulets, you would all of you 
be anxious to purchase them. No soldier should 
ever think of going into battle without such a safe- 
guard. Have I not been offering up prayers day and 
night for the last month for your success, and are 
you such heretics as to believe that they have all 
been uttered in vain ? No, trust me, let us go and 
attack the castle this night or to-morrow at farthest, 
and depend upon it, we shall gain such a victory as 
will make all the people in the country around rise 
up and join us. They only want to see a little suc- 
cess, and Ireland shall have her own again. What, 
boys ! are we to be kept down by the red coats, and 
the vile heretics who call George the Third king ? 
No, I say again. Ireland for the Irish, lilay St. 
Patrick and all the blessed Saints fight for us, and 
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we will have true liberty once more in the green Isle 
of old Erin I" 

While listening to the address of the priest, very- 
similar to many others uttered then, and even at the 
present day, by the so-called pastors of the Romish 
Church in Ireland, Dermot was thinking over what 
he should attempt to do. He knew perfectly well 
from the way his feet had been tied to the bed, 
that he could liberate himself immediately ; but how 
to steal out of the cavern without being observed 
was the difficulty ; even should the chief body of 
the rebels go to sleep, it was not likely that they 
would leave the cavern without a guard. If he could 
escape, however, he thought his best plan would be 
to hasten off to the castle, to which he felt sure he 
could find his way, and give notice of the plans of 
the conspirators. . 

" The Earl probably does not dream of an attack 
being made on his residence, and will not certainly 
be prepared," thought Dermot to himself. " Perhaps 
the rebels will steal towards the chief door and break 
it open before any one within can stop them. The 
frigate, too, if she has not sailed already, will very 
likely go away, or be misled by the treacherous in- 
formation those people will send on board. Now, 
if I could steal away without their finding out who I 
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am, they will not suspect that their plans are dis- 
covered as they know that the young lord would not 
understand what had been said." Dermot's great 
desire therefore was to escape from the cavern. He 
found that not only was it expected that the country 
around would rise and attack all the Protestant 
dwelling-houses in th^ neighbourhood, but that a 
French squadron with troops would come off the 
coast and support their cause. 

This, altogether, was terrible news, and Dermot 
felt that it was most important it should be con- 
veyed without delay to Kilfinnan Castle, the principal 
seat in that neighbourhood. 

Dermot had never liked Father O'Eourke, and he 
had now still less cause to admire him. He guessed, 
too, from the character of the man, that although he 
would encourage the people round to rebel, he was 
not likely to run himself into danger. He was not 
surprised, therefore, after hearing him inflame the 
passions and ardour of his misguided coimtrymen, 
to see him quietly take his departure after uttering 
his blessing and promising them success if they would 
follow his injunctions. 

We must now return to the vicarage. Scarcely 
had Dermot left the house on the pony, than Miss 
O'Reilly began to regret that she had allowed him 
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to go. She went to the door and felt the blast 
blowing keenly from the north, and knowing the 
lateness of the hour, she feared that he would be 
benighted long before he could reach the castle. 
She would willingly have despatched some one to 
him, but she had no person to send. 

While standing at the door, she heard a voice, 
singing one of the wild and plaintive airs of ^.he 
country, down in the valley beneath the vicarage. She 
knew by the sounds that the singer was drawing 
nearer and nearer the house. 

" It is poor mad Kathleen," she said to herself, 
"though she has but a small amount of brains, yet she 
is fleet of foot, and would soon overtake the lad, and 
bring him back to the house. It would be better 
to do that, than let him go on with the pony he ill 
knows how to bestride." 

The song continued, and in a short time the singer 
stood in front of the vicarage. 

" Well, Kathleen, what brings you here ? " asked 
Miss O'Reilly, addressing her in a kind tone. 

" What brings me here takes me wherever I list 
to go, my own free will," answered the mad girl, 
who was still young, and possessed of an amount 
of beauty which made those who saw her feel 
even more sympathy and compassion than they 
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might have done, had her appearance been less 
attractive. 

"You are good and kind, Kathleen," said Miss 
O'Reilly ; " you would do me a kindness, I know, if 
I were to ask you." 

" That I would, lady I " answered the girl, in the 
broken Saxon which was spoken by not many of the 
peasantry in that part of Ireland ; " I would do any- 
thing to serve you, just say what it is." 

Miss O'Reilly, in a few words, explained to 
Kathleen what she wished to have done. 

"You know him, you know young Dermot 
O'Nea?" 

" Oh yes, I know him well ; he is a gentle lad and a 
good one, and I would gladly serve him, as I would 
you, lady." 

Miss O'Reilly again endeavoured to impress upon 
the wandering mind of the poor girl what she was 
to do, and then begged her to hasten off to overtake 
Dermot. However, neither she nor Miss O'Reilly 
were aware of the distance Dermot would have got 
before Kathleen could overtake him. 

The mad girl went singing on as was her wont for 
some time, till suddenly she became unusually silent. 
She had not gone far when she heard the loud talk- 
ing of a body of men approaching her. 

p 
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" Those voices at this time oi the evening bode 
no good," she said to herself. " They are some of 
the rebels who they say are about the country. I 
never loved such. I will hide and watch to see 
what they are about." 

She accordingly concealed herself among the 
rocks and uneven ground with which the road was 
bounded. The tramp of feet approached, coming 
from the direction of the castle, and she saw some 
men leading a pony on which a lad was mounted, 
hurriedly proceeding towards the north. 

From what she had heard from Miss O'Reilly, 
she at once concluded that the person she had 
seen in the hands of the insurgents must be Dermot 
himself. 

" Now the next thing I have to do," she thought, 
*'is to follow and try to find out where they are 
taking him to. Surely they will not do him an 
injury, but still they have no right to carry him off; 
of that I am certain." 

Gathering her cloak around her, she quickly fol- 
lowed the footsteps of the party she had seen pass. 
She had to keep at a cautious distance, lest in 
crossing any open space, she might have been dis- 
covered, but where a person in their right mind 
might have hesitated, she went on fearlessly. The 
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road was rougli and up and down hill, but she 
continued her pursuit till the party suddenly came 
to a halt. 

"Oh!" she said to herself; "I know the spot 
where they have gone to ; shall I go on, or shall I go 
back to Miss O'Reilly and tell her how I have been 
defeated in fulfilhng her directions?" 

In spite of the distance she determined to follow 
the latter course. 

The astonishment of Miss O'Reilly was very 
great when, at a late hour in the evening, Kathleen 
appeared and told her what had befallen young 
Dermot. 

Miss O'Reilly instantly consulted her uncle, who 
fortunately was at home. * ' 

" There is something wrong going forward, at all 
events," he observed. " But why the rebels should 
have made Dermot prisoner is more than I can say. 
However, perhaps you can persuade Kathleen to go 
back to the cave and endeavour to release him. I 
don't know what else we can do. In the morning I 
will ride over to the castle and consult with the Earl. 
He should be informed that a rising of some sort is 
on foot through the country, though I do not suppose 
it is of much consequence." 

Kathleen was perfectly ready to undertake the 
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release of Dermot if she could accomplisli it, and sha 
promised at all events to enter the cavern and to* 
communicate with him. 

" He is a wise lad, and it will be a wise thing ta 
do as he bids me,'' she observed. 

" But you must be weary, Kathleen," said Mis» 
O'Reilly; "you will want some refreshment before 
you set out again to-night." 

" No, no, when the mind's at work the body re- 
quires no food," said the mad girl, and she burst 
forth in a wild song which showed the excitement 
under which she was labouring. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

Without waiting for further directions, away went 
the mad girl over moorland and glen at a speed 
which, considering the darkness, scarcely a wild deer 
could have rivalled, and before long she stood at the 
■entrance of the cavern. She waited for some time, 
in the hopes that the inmates would go to sleep, and 
that she could more easily find an entrance. Listen- 
ing, she heard voices within, and that of Father 
O'Rourke above all the rest. 

" Where the priest is, there there's mischief,'' she 
«aid to herself. " If he's going to stay there's littlQ 
I shall be able to do." 

She had not waited long, however, concealed be- 
hind a rock, when she saw Father O'Rourke issue 
forth and take his way down the hill. She waited 
some time longer, then quietly entered the cavern, 
gliding past the table and up to its further end. The 
men, who were still awake, gazed at her with as- 
tonishment, wondering what had brought her there, 
but none ventured to speak to her. She was held 
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in a sort of superstitious reverence by the ignorant 
peasantry; and seeing her fearlessly enter, they 
fancied that she had authority for coming among 
them. No one suspected, indeed, that she would not 
prove faithful to their cause, had she discovered their 
intention. Silently she passed up the cavern and 
sat herself down on a chest at the further end, 
where, concealed by the darkness, she yet could look 
forth on the objects lighted by the lamp, and make 
her observations. 

She had not been there long before she discovered 
Dermot resting on his elbow on the bunk where he 
had been placed. She watched till those around 
her appeared to be asleep, and she then noiselessly 
glided up to where he lay. 

"I have come to look for you, Dermot," she whis- 
pered. " Have you any message to send to friends, 
or would you have me set you free ? The message 
I might take, but if I were to try and set you free, 
I might be made prisoner myself." 

" 1 will send a message ; that will be the safest 
plan," said Dermot. "But how did you find. me 
out ?" 

She told him briefly. 

" Stay, I can take a leaf from one of my books," 
he observed. " I will write it, it will be safer, and 
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you will remember to deliver it, KatUeen, if you 
wish to do me and others real service/' 

" Oh yes, Dermot, write, you may trust me ; it is 
better than putting it into my poor mind, though I 
can remember if it is not overcharged," she answered 
with a sigh. " But be quick, or some of these people 
will be suspecting us." 

Dermot sat up. He had fortunately a pencil in his 
pocket, and taking a leaf from one of his books, he 
wrote a few lines, addressed to the Earl, telling him 
of the intention of the rebels to attack his castle, and 
also of their purpose of getting the frigate out of the 
way. 

The note may not have been well written or very 
well expressed, but it was clear and to the purpose. 
After signing his name he added, " Oh, trust me,* 
my lord, I would come myself but I am a prisoner, 
and I pray heaven that this may reach you in time to 
be of service." 

Kathleen placed the note in her bosom, hoping 
that she had not been observed. 

" Now hasten away, Kathleen," whispered Dermot. 
" You can do as much good as I could have done 
had I been free, and providing those in the castle are 
preserved I care not what happens." 

Kathleen returned to her former seat and began 
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chaating one of the airs she was generalty heard 
singingy and thaa» <»ice more ghdii^ dotm the centre 
of the cave, she to(^ her departure nnqnesdoned b j 
an J of the rebels. Again in the open air she quickl j 
descended the mountain, dark as il was, and in spite 
of the roughness of the war, she hastened forward at 
a rapid speed towards Kilfinnan Castle. All was 
silent as she approached the gates. In Tain she 
iralked round and round, she could find no means of 
making herself heard. The inmates, unsuspicious of 
danger, were all at rest. She looked down into the 
bay* The frigate was not there. " All my labours 
will be of no arail," she thought to herself, " if I 
cannot let the good lord know what is threatened." 

She had walked some way under the castle walls, 
when, looking up, she saw a light in a window. In- 
stantly she gave forth one of her wild songs. Some 
of those within who had heard of the famed Banshee 
wore fully persuaded that it was a phantom visitor 
singing outside the gates, indicative of the speedy 
death of some one of consequence within. At length 
the window opened. 

•• Who's thoi'e ?" asked a feminine voice. " Surely 
it ia some mortal, and not a spirit from another 
world.'' 

*• I'm sure it is," said another voice. 
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" It's the poor girl Miss O'Eeilly was telling us 
about. • What is it you want, Kathleen?" asked the 
speaker in a tender tone. 

"Is it you who calls me, my lady?" answered 
Kathleen from below. 

" Yes, it is I ; what brings you here at this hour 
of the night?" 

" A message — a paper for the Earl, my lady," said 
the mad girl. " It is from one who would serve him, 
and it is of great importance he told me. I cannot 
say more now ; but if you will let me into the castle 
I will place it in your hands, and tell you all I know." 

" Come round to the front door," said a voice, 
which was that of Lady Sophy. " We will come 
down with a light, and admit you." 

Some time was occupied by the young ladies in 
putting on their dresses, and then arousing the Earl 
with the information that a message of importance 
was brought for him, they hastened down stairs. 

At j&rst, from the incoherent way in which poor 
Kathleen spoke. Lady Sophy and Nora could not 
understand what had occurred. At length the truth 
dawned upon them, and by the time the Earl 
appeared, they were able to explain to him what 
they had learned. 

He at once clearly understood that Dermot had 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Towards morning Dermot was roused from the bunk 
on which he had been placed by the man who had 
before spoken, and an intimation given him that he 
must rise and prepare to move. 

He again saw the person who had been called 
O'Higgins marshalling the rebels, giving various 
directions, and finally putting himself at their head, 
as in regular order they marched away from the 
cavern. 

On being led out of the cave Dermot was placed 
on the pony and led between two men, and was 
conducted at a rapid pace towards the south. He 
knew this by finding the wind still in his back, and 
catching a glimpse through the gloom of the distant 
sea. 

"They must be going back to the castle," he 
thought, " and are about to make the attack they have 
been threatening. I hope Kathleen arrived in time ; 
if not, those beautiful young ladies and the kind Earl 
will fall into their hands. Oh, that I could have got 
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away and made sure of giving them warning in 
time ; and yet I do not think the people in the cave 
slept through the night, and I should have been 
found out to a certainty. Even now, I don't think 
they know who I am, and they still believe they 
have got the young lord. Well, they may hang 
me in their rage when they find out who I am, and 
it cannot be helped. Kathleen will scarcely have 
failed in giving the notice I sent. But then, if they 
kill me, oh, what grief for my poor mother. That 
is the bitterest thing in the matter : for her sake, if 
I thought there was a chance of escaping I would 
make the attempt ; but if God thinks right to call 
me out of the world. He knows what is best. Still 
something may occur by which I may hope to escape, 
though I know these men about me are ready for 
any bloody work. What fearful oaths I heard them 
swear, and we know too well what dreadful things 
have been done in other parts of the country. The 
young and the fair, and the old and the helpless, 
have been murdered by their cruel hands. A fearful 
thing is this civil war. I used not to think much of 
it once, but I do now. And oh, that sweet young 
Lady Nora and her cousin, to think of the horrors 
to which they may be exposed." 

Such were the thoughts which passed rapidly 
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through Dermot's brain in spite of the danger to 
which he himself was exposed. He heard the people 
as before speaking round him in the native Irish, 
but he took good care to make no remarks ; indeed, 
he felt sure that should he speak, his voice alone 
might betray hiro. Had they indeed seen him in day- 
light they might have suspected, in spite of the cloak 
which covered him, that he was not the young lord. 
At length he knew by the appearance of the country, 
and the expressions he heard uttered round him, that 
they were drawing close to the castle, though they 
had arrived by a more inland route than that which 
he usually took. He judged that some hundreds of 
people comprised the force of rebels. They were 
armed in a variety of ways, but a considerable 
number had muskets and pistols. He discovered 
also that the two small field-pieces which he had 
seen in the cavern had been brought with them. 
Not knowing the moderate powers of such pieces of 
ordnance, he was afraid that the insurgents with 
them would batter down the walls. This made him 
feel more alarmed than ever for the safety of his 
friends. 

The rebel force now drew up close round the 
castle, and a consultation was held among the chiefs 
as to how the attack should be commenced. 
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Dermot was led up on his pony close to where 
the leaders were assembled holding their consulta- 
tion of war. One of them, with more sagacity than 
the rest, suggested that before they began the attack 
they should demand the surrender of the fortress, 
threatening that if this was not agreed to, they 
would immediately put to death the young lord 
whom they had in their power. 

One of their number was accordingly selected to 
act as herald, and directed to proceed to the front 
gate, and to demand a parley. The man thus 
honoured was a broad shouldered Gelt, evidently 
more accustomed to dig than to perform the part 
for which he had been appointed. He was furnished, 
however, with a stick and white handkerchief 
fastened to it, to act as a flag of truce, and urged to 
proceed at once on his mission. 

He evidently did not like the task imposed on 
him, for Dermot heard him explain that he was 
doubtful whether he could muster a suflScient amount 
of Saxon to speak to the garrison. 

"Never fear that," was the answer; "there are 
many who know Celtic inside, and they'll not fail to 
understand you." 

While these arrangements were being made the 
dawn broke. The herald appeared before the gate, 
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CfogBOBjEDiQtsttCKKii viiih ssftEiQ izL arm? adS^ainsi inb^rr so^Tfv 
reoga- **Baii if ^«^ hang: like EadTs sdti if titfr 
^mit let OS isi, vhM idH he ^nr lo liai r^ asksd the 

** Tom win oommii any oiitrage ai TOiir -Dirm peril,^ 
was the answer. " The Eari knows ihai ncKii wonM 
not dare to hang his son, ensi if j^'Ol had him in 
ronr power* Do tou expect to escape the vengeance 
of the whole nation shoold Ton venmie to commit 
anT such atrocitr. Cto back from whence tou came ; 
the Earl and all within this castle set Ton at de- 
fiance/' 

The herald, unwilling to go back to his com- 
panions with such an answer, again asked if such 
was their uUiniate resolution. 

*^ Yes. You will oulv brinff destruction on vour 
own head if you remain where you are; and we 
again tell you, we defy you," answered the person 
withiD. 

At last the herald returned to the council of war, 
which was still sitting. The two guns were now 
brought forward and placed on an elevated situation, 
for it had not occurred to their possessors that the 
only service they could render would be to batter in 
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the gates of the castle. The men who had muskets 
made their appearance in the front rank, thus to 
produce a more imposing effect. While these ar- 
rangements were being made some of the men had 
been cutting down young trees in a plantation close 
by. These they now fixed in a mound near the 
spot where the guns were posted, and to their tops 
they secured a cross beam. A rope was then 
produced. 

" We shall have to hang the boy if the Earl does 
■not give in," Dermot heard some of the people round 
about him observe. 

" I would gladly have escaped the work," re- 
marked another. "Yet if it must be done, it 
must be." 

Dermot watched these proceedings, and it would 
liave been unnatural if he had not felt a sensation 
of horror creeping over him. Should he endeavour 
to save his life by declaring that he was not the 
Earl's son. It naturally occurred to him to do this, 
and yet it would probably no longer avail him. He 
nerved himself for the fate which seemed inevitable. 
The preparations had been seen from the castle. 

" If you commit murder," shouted a voice from 
one of the turrets, "you will bring down the ven- 
geance of heaven and of your country on your heads." 
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The chiefs continued their consultation. The dis- 
cussion appeared to be a warm one. Some of them 
got up and walked about, shaking their fists at the 
castle. 

" It must be done !" he heard several exclaim ; 
" it will strike terror into the hearts of our Saxon 
persecutors. The boy must die. If we let him 
escape they would declare that we were afraid, and 
that would make them tyrannize more than ever 
over us." Several men now came to Dermot and 
led him towards the gallows which he . had seen 
erected. At the same time an attempt was made to 
fire the guns placed on the height, but neither of 

I 

them went off. 

" The powder is bad," Dermot thought to him- 
self ; '^ wiU it all be like that ? " 

It was a curious thought at such a moment. He 
had nerved his heart for the worst. 

" Again we ask, will you yield the castle ? " ex- 
claimed several voices from the height. 

" No, but if you injure that boy, vengeance will 
overtake you," was the answer. 

The men uttered a hoarse laugh with some fearful 
oaths. 

"We shall soon see that. Bring him forward. 
Now, boy, are you prepared for heaven ? You will 
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be there in a few minutes. But who are you ?" ex- 
claimed several voices. 

Before Dermot could reply, the cloak he had 
hitherto worn fell from his shoulders, and his dress 
and appearance showed that he was a very diflFerent 
person to the young lord, whom they fancied they 
had captured. 

None of those present, however, seemed to know 
him. " If he belongs to these parts he must under- 
stand what we have said," exclaimed O'Higgins, 
"and if so, he may have gained more of our 
secrets than he should know, a suflBcient reason, if 
there were no other, to hang him. Who are you ? " 
again asked O'Higgins ; " say, boy." 

" I am the son of Widow O'Neil," he answered, 
without trepidation, in the native Irish in which he 
was addressed, " and I am her mainstay and sup- 
port. If you hang me you will bring the maledic- 
tion of Heaven, and the widow's curse will rest upon 
you. If I know your secrets, I am not about to 
divulge them ; I am too much of an Irishman to do 
that, if I give you my promise that I will not." 

This answer seemed to have gained the good 
opinion of some of the bystanders, but suddenly a 
man who recognized Dermot sprang up from among 
them. 

G 2 
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"•He h;ag become ;3k Toan^ Mretie; lie goes to 
the house of the Proce5x;aa:i Tn?nfsri»T> Toa cut nerer 
tmsii him after thar^^ he esdaimeiL 

'^ He kiLOirs oar secrets^ ;i2id in is duigsous that 
he should po65es> them*'* ob^ernjii two or three of 
the ItHftiiers^ * ami ii is eTisiendr necessarr to pot 
him out of the war/* 

Again there was a warn ifiscus^n among them, 
and the remarks of most of the spetftk^rs were eri- 
cbHitlr aT«se to him. 

** He most die — he must dse I"^ exdaimed serezal 
Toices, and Dermoc found himself once more hurried 
dose up to the gaIIow>^ 

The brutal fyiow who had been selected to act as 
ht3^d, proToked br the reception he had met with, 
undertook to act as executioner. Dermot^s arms 
ware bound tightlr behind him. and he was again 
placed on the ponr from which he had dismounted. 
The rope was secured to the beam, and the savage 
remorselessly prepared to adjust it round his neck. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

In anofclier minute the young boy would have been 
put out of the world by his savage countrymen, 
when a loud cry was heard, and a woman was seen 
rushing towards the spot. A red cloak was over 
her shoulders ; her long dark hair streamed in the 
wind. 

" Who is it you are going to kill ? Hold, hold, 
you savages 1" she exclaimed in native Irish. 
" Why, that is my own boy, the son of my bosom. 
What harm could one so young and innocent as he 
is have done to you ? Which of you will dare to 
take the widow's only child from her? Which of you 
will dare to commit a crime at which the most cruel 
of savages would hesitate ? Dark curses will rest 
upon your bodies here, and on your souls for ever, 
if you dare to do so foul a deed. Would any of you 
wish to bring down the bereaved widow's maledic- 
tions on your heads ? Let the boy go ; he would 
never wish to harm one of you ; a true hearted Irish 
lad." She rushed forward, eo one venturing to stop 
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her. Like a tigress she flew at the man who held 
the rope in his hand, and cast it off the neck of her 
son. "Now let him go," she exclaimed, throwing 
out her arm; "I defy you all. Would any one 
dare to touch him?" With frantic gesture she 
released his arms which had been bound behind 
Aim. " Now let the minister's pony return to its 
home ; he is far too good a beast to serve any one of 
you. Come with me, Dermot," she exclaimed, as 
the boy threw himself from the animal and stood by 
her side. Shielding her son with her cloak, she led 
him forward, stretching out her arm as if to drive 
back any who might venture to stop them, and un- 
molested they took their way towards their home. 

The same men who appeared thus abashed and 
confounded in the presence of a weak woman, now, 
at the order of O'Higgins, began with all the fero- 
city of wild beasts, to assault the castle. Again and 
again they fired their field-pieces with no apparent 
effect. The men with muskets, however, kept up a 
hot fire against every part of the building where 
they thought a bullet might enter. The besieged, 
however, did not reply to their fire. Not a single 
person in the castle was to be seen; all apertures 
were closed, and the shot fell harmlessly against 
the stone wall?. 
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This determined silence somewhat disconcerted 
the rebels, who had expected resistance, and hoped 
to find some point which they might more easily 
assail. At length one of their leaders, with more 
military genius than the rest, proposed bringing the 
guns down to the front gate. In vain, however, the 
shots were fired against it ; the gates were of iron 
backed by wood, and the shots made no impression 
on them. It was then determined to assault 
the castle by attempting to scale the walls, and the 
men eagerly set to work to form ladders out of the 
neighbouring woods. This, however, occupied some 
time, for although there were plenty of workmen, 
they had few tools or nails, and after two hours' 
labour, scarcely two dozen ill- constructed ladders 
had been formed. With these, however, a band of 
daring inen might possibly gain the battlements. 

The object of the assailants was suspected by 
those within ; they prepared accordingly to repel the 
attack whenever it might be made. 

It appeared to the leader of the rebels that by 
assaulting the south side of the castle they were 
most likely to prove successful. Thither accor- 
dingly he led the main body of his men, while 
another party continued to assail the front gate, and 
the remainder, concealed among the walls and rough 
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ground outside the castle, kept up a hot fire on the 
battlements. At length the assailants, jumping 
down into the ditch, placed their ladders against the 
walls. Up they began to climb with loud shouts 
and imprecations on the heads of its defenders. 

Unless this last attack should be met -by a very 
determined resistance, there appeared every pro* 
babiUty of their succeeding, for could they once gain a 
lodgment on the walls, they might easily drive the 
small number of opponents who were likely to be 
within before them. A determined band at last led 
the way, and reached the summit of the walls. 
They were there met, however, by a party of the 
defenders of the castle, led by the Earl himself.. 
Unaccustomed to the use of swords, the assailants^ 
were ill-able to defend themselves, as they attempted 
to step upon the parapet, while the fire which their 
friends kept up from the opposite side of the bank, 
killed several of them, though the bullets failed to- 
strike the defenders; they were therefore quickly 
hurled down again, and the leading men, falUng, 
struck the others who were attempting to ascend, 
when all were precipitated into the ditch together,, 
the ladders being dislodged, and thrown down upon 
the wounded and struggling mass. They had, how-^ 
ever, too nearly succeeded to abandon their project.. 
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They retreated with their ladders, which were soon re- 
paired, when with others in the meantime constructed, 
a still larger force attempted to scale the walls. 

Had we followed the widow and her son, Dermot 
would have been heard expressing his satisfaction 
at seeing 4he white sails of the frigate, which had 
fio lately quitted the harbour, once more approach- 
ing the shore, aided by a strong breeze from the north, 
which still continued to blow. The insurgents were 
fortunately tod much occupied in their attack on the 
castle to notice her; she was, however, seen by its 
defenders, and this greatly encouraged them in their 
resistance. Again the rebels began to climb up their 
ladders, — this time fully believing ihey were sure of 
success. Already a large number were near the 
summit threatening vengeance on the heads of all 
who opposed them, when there suddenly arose a cry 
in their rear, of " the red coats ! the red coats." 
" Ay, and the blue jackets too ! " shouted out a loud 
voice. 

"On lads, and drive the rascals into the sea.'* 
At this moment a strong party of blue jackets, 
headed by Captain Falkner, was seen darting forward, 
while a body of marines followed with fixed bayonets 
ready to charge. The rebels did not stop to encoun- 
ter them. Those who were on the ladders leaped 
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hastily down, crushing many below them, and then 
attempted to seek safety in flight. The marines and 
blue jackets advanced in double quick-time, clearing 
all before them. Very few of the rebels offered resis- 
tance, and those who did were immediately cut down. 
Many were taken prisoners, O'Higgins among them, 
and the rest throwing down their arms, headed by 
the rest of their chiefs, fled as fast as their legs could 
carry them into the country. They were pursued 
for some distance, when, unwilling to destroy more 
of the misguided men. Captain Falkner ordered the 
pursuit to cease, and returned with his followers to 
the castle. He was received with warm thanks by the 
Earl. It was exttraordinary that not a single person 
had been hurt within the walls of the castle, though 
the Earl acknowledged had the rebels once succeeded 
in gaining the battlements, he could scarcely, with his 
small garrison, have hoped to defend it against the 
numbers which would have assailed them. Captain 
Falkner told him that after he had left the bay, a 
fishing-boat came alongside with only one man in 
her, who gave him the information of the proposed 
rising. Although he did not beheve that the castle 
would be attacked, he had in consequence been induced 
to return as quickly as possible to an anchorage in 
the bay, and he was thankful that he had not come 
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back too late. Part of the marines remained on shore 
to strengthen the garrison of the castle, and strong 
parties were sent out in all directions, to ascertain 
what had become of the rest of the rebels. A con- 
siderable number of the misguided men were 
captured, but most of their leaders, as is often the 
case under similar circumstances, managed to effect 
their escape. The state of the country made it 
dangerous to send the prisoners overland to Cork, 
they were, therefore, placed on board the Cynthia, 
to be conveyed there by sea. O'Higgins had con- 
trived to divest himself of part of his dress before he 
was captured, and, owing to this circumstance, he 
escaped being recognized as one of the leaders of 
the rebels. Had Dermot been called upon to do so, 
he would, of course, have been able to identify him ; 
but, fortunately for him, no one thought of summon- 
ing the fish-wife's young son to give evidence, and 
he was, therefore, allowed to remain quietly at 
home. 

O'Higgins took the name of Higson, and asserted 
that he was a pedler travelling through the country, 
producing a licence in confirmation of his state- 
ment, but had been compelled by the rebels to join 
them. Several of the other prisoners were found 
ready to sv/ear to the truth of this statement. He, 
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however, was found guilty; but instead of being 
condemned to transportation to Botany Bay, was 
allowed the privilege of entering as a seaman on board 
a man-of-war. He accepted the alternative, hoping 
before long to make his escape. He, however, was 
too narrowly watched to succeed in his object ; and 
after being sent on board a receiving ship, was, 
curiously enough, transferred to the Cynthia^ on 
board which frigate we shall soon again hear of him. 

From the information Captain Falkner received he 
had reason to believe that this first attempt of the 
insurgents having so completely failed, and so many 
having been made prisoners, or killed, a further 
rising in that part of the country would not be at- 
tempted. Still the disturbed state of the district 
prevented the ladies from riding about the country 
as had been their custom, and the Earl would, not 
allow his young son to go to any distance from the 
walls, nor even a short way without a strong escort. 

Young Fitz Barry consoled himself, therefore, by 
frequent visits on board the frigate, where he soon 
became a great favourite with the oflBcers. " Ah ! '* 
he exclaimed, "I wish my father would let me 
become a midshipman. I would rather go to sea, 
than follow any other profession in the world." 
Those were, perhaps, the most palmy days of Eng- 
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land's navy. It was the tima when her greatest 
heroes were flourishing, and the profession was 
looked upon as among the noblest a youth could 
follow. The oftener Fitz Barry visited the frigate, 
the more anxious he became to belong to her. The 
midshipmen, at first, encouraged him rather as a 
joke than in earnest ; but as they loved the profes- 
sion themselves, they were somewhat flattered by 
finding that the Earl's son wished to join it also. 
On going on shore one day, he told his father 
that he had made up his mind to become a sailor. 
The Earl at first laughed at him, but he had never 
been in the habit of thwarting his son, and when 
Fitz Barry assured him that he should pine and 
perhaps die, unless he was allowed to have his 
will, the Earl declared that he was a very obsti- 
nate boy, but would not throw any objection in 
his way. Still, as he was not certain that his father 
was in earnest, he went to Nora and Sophy, to get 
them to assist in pleading his cause. Lady Sophy 
having herself made up her mind to marry a sailor, 
thought that there was not a finer profession to be 
followed, and Nora, who loved Fitz Barry with all 
her heart, could not think of doing otherwise than as 
he wished. Besides, she confessed that a ship was a 
very beautiful thing, and that she thought her dear 
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brother must be happy on board, for httle did the 
young ladies know of the toils and dangers, the hard- 
ships and the sufferings to which sailors are exposed, 
whatever their rank. They had read to be sure of 
wrecks, of noble ships sinking or being burned, of men 
being castaway on desert islands,with little or no food 
on which to subsist, of boats long floating on theocean, 
till one by one those on board had died of starvation 
or thirst, or from the exposure they were doomed to 
endure. To them all was bright and attractive, 
and Fitz Barry, therefore, by dint of importunity, 
at length prevailed upon his easy-going father, to 
allow him to join Captain Falkner's beautiful frigate, 
the Gynthia, provided that officer would take him. 
That matter he had left in the hands of his cousin, 
Sophy, and he had no doubt that she would induce 
the captain to receive him on board. He was per- 
fectly right in his conjectures, for the captain, 
as many other captains would have been, was 
very ready to receive an Earl's son among his mid- 
shipmen. It was necessary for the frigate to remain 
for some weeks after the late rising, to ascertain that 
all was quiet before she could venture to quit 
the bay. 

There was time, therefore, for Barry to be fitted 
out for sea, and at length, just before the frigate 
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sailed, he was received on board and rated a& a mid- 
sliipman. He was good-natured and unaffected, 
was intelligent and zealous in his new profession, 
had, moreover, plenty of money, and these qualities 
soon made him a favourite with most of the officers 
on board. 

Captain Falkner having landed his prisoners at Cork, 
and remained there till their trial was concluded, pro- 
ceeded on to Plymouth, where the young midship- 
man was to be provided with the remainder of his out- 
fit. The Cynthia was employed for some months as 
one of the Channel fleet, and during that time had to 
pay several visits to the coast of Ireland. Captain 
Falkner did not fail to look into Kilfinnan Bay, and 
accompanied by Fitz Barry, to pay a visit to the castle. 
Great was his satisfaction at finding that the family 
were still there, as he had thus the opportunity of 
enjoying the society of Lady Sophy. Alas, they 
little thought how long would be the separation they 
must after this endure. Barry happened to inquire 
of his sister what had become of the young fisher-boy 
who was so nearly hung instead of himself, and he 
was told that he had disappeared from the place, 
and that no one knew what had become of him. 
Such indeed was the case. Not long after the 
attack of the rebels on the castle, one evening when 
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the widow expected Dermot to return, lie did not 
make his appearance. In vain she waited the live- 
long night; no Dermot came back to her. She 
watched and watched, now she went to the cottage 
door and stopped to listen ; now she hastened down 
to the boat, that, however, was still moored in its 
accustomed place. She took her way up to the 
downs. In vain she called on Dermot ; no answer 
came to her calls. She returned home to mourn and 
to wonder what had become of her boy. He would 
not have left his mother without telling her. He 
loved her too well, she was sure of that, and yet 
who could have carried him away ? Had the rebels 
done so ? That seemed but too likely, for they were 
too often wont to wreak their vengeance on the 
heads even of those who could do them no further 
harm. The morning came and found her still 
sitting at the open door, waiting for the return of 
her boy. The sun rose over the rugged hills and 
shed his rays down into the glen, tinging the points 
of the rocks on either side, and casting a bright 
glow over the ocean ; still Dermot did not appear. 
She determined to go forth and search for him, but 
whither should she go? He might have gone to 
the castle, but they surely would not have detained 
him beyond the night, and he must soon then come 
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back. She waited all day, but when the night came 
on he had not appeared. Weary and sad she sat 
down on the bench by the fireside, and there at 
length fell asleep. She awoke by being conscious 
that some one was present, and looking up saw 
by the light of the log which still blazed on the 
hearth, the figure of poor mad Kathleen sitting 
before her. 

"You are sad, widow — ^you are sad,'' exclaimed 
the mad girl ; " it is waiting for your son you are ; 
and do you think that he will ever return ? It may 
be he will, but you will have many weary years to 
wait until then." 

" What do you know of my boy ? '' exclaimed the 
widow. " Tell me, Kathleen, tell me, girl, has any 
harm happened to him ? " 

" No ; the harm is that he was weary of home, 
and has gone far away, so I understand, if my poor 
brain has not misled me. Here, see, he gave me 
this, and told me to bring it to you. It will tell you 
far more than I can ; it speaks words, though I can- 
not understand them." 

" No more can I," cried the widow in a tone of 
grief. "Oh, that he should have gone away and 
left his poor mother ; but maybe in these lines he 
will have told me why he has gone and when he 

H 
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will come back. Still I do not know that I could 
have borne the parting from . him even had he gone 
with my consent. But those linos, girl, let me have 
them; there are others can read them though I 
cannot. I wish it were the day, that I might go 
forth and find some one to help me/' 

The widow took the paper which the mad girl 
gave her ; it was a letter of considerable length. 
As Dermot knew that his mother could not have 
read it herself, he must have trusted to her finding 
some person to perform that office for her. 

The widow begged Kathleen to rest in her hut 
that night, hoping that she might, during the 
time, gather some more information from her about 
her son. All she could learn, however, was, that 
she had met Dermot on the way to the south, some 
distance beyond the castle, and that he had given 
her that letter, which he intended otherwise to have 
sent by the post. Poor Kathleen then launched 
out in his praises, and declared that she had never 
seen a lord his equal in these parts. The widow's 
first impulse was to go and seek for Father O'Rouke, 
the person to whom the peasantry, whenever they 
had any document to be read, generally resorted. 
She remembered, however, his dislike to Dermot and 
the words of anger with which they had parted from 
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each other, and she therefore felt a repugnance to 
let him see what her Dermot might have said to 
*her. " Then there is the blind lady," she thought 
to herself; "she cannot see to read, however." 
Then there is the sweet young lady who came here 
from the castle one day, and the little girl, the Earl's 
daughter, but they are too grand to care for what 
a poor boy like Dermot has to say. I will go, 
therefore, to Mr. Jamieson, and get him to read the 
letter. He is kind and gentle too, and may be he 
will give me a word of comfort about my boy. Still 
I cannot understand why Dermot should have gone 
away without saying a word of farewell to his poor 
old mother.'' 

Kathleen, for a wonder, gladly consented to rest 
at the widow's cottage till the next morning. They 
then together took their way to the vicarage. The 
widow found Mr. Jamieson about to leave the house, 
yet he kindly stopped to hear what she had to say 
to him. She presented the letter, and telling him 
that she had only received it on the previous even- 
ing, begged him to read it to her. He at once 
recognized the handwriting of his pupil. 

" Ah, Widow O'NeUl," he exclaimed, " I find by 
this that your son is away, and you must be pre- 
pared not to see him for some time. I scarcely 
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like to say that the lad has acted wrongly in what 
he has done. He tells you, Mrs. O'Neill, how he 
loves you, that he would die for you, and that his - 
great object is to go into the world, and to make a 
fortune, and come home and support you. He says 
that he could not bring himself to go through the 
pain of wishing you farewell. He would rather go 
away without saying a word about it, or letting you 
know what were his intentions, for he is sure you 
would not have prevented him, and he would do any- 
thing to save you and himself from the agony of the 
parting moment. I believe him, widow. I am sure 
that he has a gentle and a loving heart, and that he 
speaks the truth when he gives that as his reason 
for going away without seeing you. Yet it was to 
save you, rather than himself, for he must have 
known when he left his home, that he was gazing 
his last at you for many a day. Of one thing I am 
certain, that his heart will not change, his love 
will not alter, and that wherever he goes, you will 
be the chief person he will always think of, and 
that he will look forward to seeing you again, 
as the greatest joy which can be allowed him on 
earth." 

The good minister believed that he spoke the 
truth, when he thus attempted to comfort the 
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bereaved mother. The widow returned home feeling 
more consoled than could have been expected, 
for the loss of Dermot. Kind Miss O'Reilly con- 
tinued to pay her frequent visits, and while the 
young ladies remained at the castle, they rode over 
under an escort several times to see her. They 
heard with surprise of Dermot's departure, and at 
first were inclined to think him hard-hearted and 
ungrateful, but so ably did the widow defend her 
son, that they soon agreed with her it was but natural 
a boy like Dermot should seek to see more of 
the world than he could in that remote part of 
Ireland. 

The Cynthia had been stationed for some months 
on the Irish coast, when she stood for the last time 
into the bay, before taking her departure. 

As Captain Falkner had had an opportunity of 
letting the Earl know his purpose, a large party were 
collected at the castle, to bid him and the young 
hero farewell. Those were the days of profuse 
Irish, hospitality ; the gentlemen with their wives 
and families for many miles around had assembled. 

The morning was spent in all sorts of sports, and 
the eveniQg in conviviality. Frequently a stag was 
turned out from a neighbouring thicket, when a 
long run, sometimes across rivers, up and down 
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hills, by the borders of lakes, and over the roughest 
imaginable ground, took place. Many falls were the 
consequence, in spite of the sturdy character of the 
horses, and the admirable riding of the men, but 
few were present who had not seen a companion 
dislocate his shoulder, and not unfrequently termi- 
nate his career with a broken neck. It was not 
imusual to see a hundred horses stabled in the castle 
at a time, some of them belonging to the Earl, but 
a considerable number to his guests, and the pro- 
fuse hospitality of those days demanded that all the 
attendants should be well cared for within the walls 
of the castle. The dinner hour was somewhat 
early, that a longer period might be devoted to the 
after carousal. The cellars usually contained nu- 
merous hogsheads of claret, whilst stronger wines 
and whisky were on hand for those of less refined 
tastes. But the Irish gentleman rather prided 
himself on the quantity of claret he could imbibe, 
and yet be able to retire with steady steps to bed, 
or if necessary to mount his horse and return 
home by cross roads without breaking his neck, or 
finding himself at sunrise just waking out of sleep 
in a dry ditch. 

Although the Earl himself did not over indulge 
in the pleasures of the table, he had been too long 
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habituated to the custom to discourage it in others, 
and thus his legitimate income was inadequate to 
supply the expenses of the profuse hospitality he 
kept up. 

The ladies retired early from the table, when the 
slight restraint their presence imposed being re- 
moved, the bottle began to circulate even more freely 
than before. Songs were sung, toasts were given, 
and the health of the young heir of Kilfinnan was 
drunk with uproarious cheers. " May he be as 
fine a man as his father, and an honour to the 
noble profession he has chosen, though faith! I'd 
rather he followed it than I myself," exclaimed a red- 
nosed squire from the lower end of the table, " May he 
live to see his grandchildren around him, and may 
the old castle stand as long as the roimd world 
endures.'* 

" Sure a finer young sailor never placed foot on 
the deck of a man-of-war," echoed another land- 
owner of the same stamp. " May he come back a 
captain at the least, and take the lead in the field 
in many a hard day's run." Similar compliments 
were uttered in succession for some time. Fitz 
Barry took them very quietly, indeed he at length 
became utterly weary of the proceedings. In truth 
also, the thoughts of leaving home and his sweet 
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young sister and his cousin Sophy, whom he loved 
like one, made him somewhat sad, and little able to 
enter into the conversation going forward. He did 
not, however, allow either Sophy or Nora to dis- 
cover how much he felt. 

The next morning, farewells over, he went on board 
the frigate, without much prospect of returning home 
for three years or more. As she under all sail 
stood out of the bay, he cast many a lingering glance 
at the old castle, and the weU-known bold outlines of 
the shore. At Plymouth, to which port the frigate 
had been ordered to proceed, several fresh hands 
were entered to make up the complement of her 
proper crew. They were of all descriptions, but 
Captain Falkner soon discovered that there was 
scarcely a seaman among them. Officers in those 
days, when men were scarce, had to form their 
crews out of the most heterogeneous materials. He 
was receiving a report of them from his first lieu- 
tenant. " Here is a fellow, sir. He has been sent to 
us from the tender, and has entered under the name 
Higson, and says he is an Englishman, though he 
is evidently Irish by his tongue, and the cut of his 
features and general appearance from head to foot. 
He knows little enough of a seaman's duties, but is 
a Btout, strong fellow, and we may in time lick 
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him into shape. I am advised to keep an eye on 
him while we remain in harbour, lest he should take 
French leave, and forget to return on board." 

We must keep him," answered the captain; 

we are bound for the West Indies, you know, and 
shall require every man we can lay hold of." 

This settled the point — O'Higgins the rebel leader, 
or rather Higson, as he called himself, was regu- 
larly entered on the books of the Cynthia. He, 
in vain, made several efforts to escape; once he 
narrowly escaped being shot in the attempt. He 
had jumped into a boat at night, and was pulling 
away from the ship when he was overtaken, and 
being brought back was put into irons till the frigate 
sailed. Had he been in Cork harbour, he would 
have had little difficulty in effecting his purpose. 
Hearing, however, that a son of the Earl of Kil- 
finnan was on board, he consoled himself with the 
reflection that he should have an opportunity of 
wreaking his vengeance on the head of the mid- 
shipman. How the lad had in any way given him 
cause of offence, none but a distorted . imagination 
could have supposed. He had certainly attempted 
for a very indefinite object of his own to burn down 
the Earl's residence and to murder the inhabitants, 
and because he had been foiled in the attempt, cap- 
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tured and punished, lie persuaded himself that he 
was fully justified in desiring to kill or injure the 
Earl's unoffending son. Such, however, was the 
style of reasoning in which so-called Irish patriots 
of those days, and, perhaps, in later times, were apt 
to indulge. 

At length, powder and stores having been received 
on board, and two or three gun-room officers and 
several passed midshipmen having joined, the Cynthia 
made sail, and standing out of the harbour, a course 
was shaped for the West Indies, her destined 
station. 

The frigate had been for some time at sea, and 
during a light wind she fell in with a homeward 
bound merchantman. These were the days of the 
press-gang, and under such circumstances every 
merchantman was visited, that the seamen on board 
who had not a protection might be carried off to 
serve in the Koyal Navy. This was a cruel regula- 
tion, but, at the same time, it seemed the only 
feasible one to our forefathers for manning the 
king's ships. Often good men were thus picked up, 
but more frequently bad and discontented ones. 
The merchant ship was ordered to heave to, and the 
second lieutenant, with a boat's crew armed to the 
teeth, went on board. The whole of the crew were 
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directed to come upon deck. Their names were 
called over, and three able seamen were found who 
did not possess a protection. They were imme- 
diately ordered to go over the side into the boat. 

" Are there any others who wish to volunteer on 
board ? " asked the lieutenant. There was some hesi- 
tation among them, when two youngsters stepped 
forward in front of the rest. The master endeavoured 
to prevent them from speaking ; but the lieutenant 
teUing them to say what they wished, they at once 
begged that they might be allowed to join the 
frigate. They were both fine active-looking lads, 
and seemed cut out to make first-rate seamen. The 
lieutenant eyed them with approbation. 

" You will do, my lads," he observed. " In a couple 
of years or less, you will make active topmen." 

The master was very indignant at being thus 
deprived of part of his crew ; but he had no remedy, 
and was obliged to submit. 

"A pleasant voyage to you, Captain Dobson," 
said the lieutenant. " You will manage to find your 
way up Channel without these few men I have taken 
from you, and depend upon it they will be better off 
than they would have been spending their time at 
Wapping until all their money was gone;" a truth 
which even the master could not deny. 
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" Sir, I came on board to serve his Majesty, and 
I hope to do so faithfully,'' replied the lad, as if he 
had not heard the question put to him. 

" There is some of the true metal in that boy," 
observed the first lieutenant, turning to an officer 
near him. "I must keep an eye upon him. He 
will make a smart seaman in a short time. He is 
just one after the captain's own heart." 

The young volunteer did not hear these observa- 
tions, or they would have given him the encourage- 
ment of which he somewhat felt the want. The lads 
were told their numbers and the mess to which they 
would belong. Ned Davis and Charles Denham 
returned together to the lower deck. They found, 
after they had been some time below, that the crew 
were far fi:'om satisfied with their officers. They 
discovered that the ringleader was a certain John 
Higson, who was ready to find fault with everything 
that took place. He was what is generally called at 
sea, " a king's hard bargain," or in other words, not 
worth his salt. He was one of those men who do a 
great deal of mischief on board a ship, and are 
generally known by the name of *^ a sea lawyer." 
The two lads, however, seemed resolved to do their 
duty in spite of anything that might occur. They 
had before, it appeared, heard Captain Falkner 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

The effect of the severe, though just, punishment 
inflicted on the boat's crew who had misbehaved 
themselves under the command of Lord Fitz Barry- 
was to produce much ill-will among a considerable 
number of the crew, increased, as before, by Higson's 
instigations. The officers were not aware, however, 
of what was taking place. The men, although 
sometimes exhibiting sulky looks when ordered 
about their duty, continued to perform it as usual. 
The two young volunteers, it appeared, had been 
better brought up than the generality of seamen. 
Both, from their earliest days, had been accustomed 
to offer up a prayer before turning in at night. This 
practice on board a man-of-war it was very difficult, 
if not almost impossible, to keep up. They agreed, 
however, that they would steal down when they 
could to the fore-part of the orlop deck, and there, 
in a quiet corner near the boatswain's store-room, 
they might have the opportunity of kneeling down 
together, and offering up their prayers in silence. 
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This practice they had continued unsuspected for 
some time. In those days such a thing was ahnost 
unheard of on board a man-of-war. At the present 
time, however, there are not only many praying 
seamen on board ship, but prayer meetings are often 
held, and a very considerable number of some ships' 
crews afe now able to join them. On one occasion, 
after it, had been blowing hard, and the lads had 
been aloft for a considerable time, they were both 
very weary, and after kneeling down and offering 
up their prayers as usual, they leaned back, sitting 
on the coils of a cable, with the intention of talking 
together. In a short time, however, both fell 
asleep. How long they slept they did not know, 
but they were awoke by hearing voices near them. 
Without difficulty they recognized the speakOTS. 
Higsou ^as among the principal of them. They 
listened attentively. Had they been discovered, 
they felt sure, from what they heard, that their 
lives would have paid the forfeit. It was proposed 
to seize the ship and put the officers on shore, or 
should they offqr any resistance to kill them, as had 
in another instance been done, and then after going on 
a buccaneering cruise, to carry the ship into an Ame- 
rican port and sell her, the men hoping to get on 
,shore to enjoy their ill-gotten booty. 
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A few years before this a large portion of the 
English fleet had mutinied, but they had had many 
causes of complaint; still their crime was inex- 
cusable. Most of the ringleaders suffered punish- 
ment, and the crews were pardoned. This lesson 
seemed to be lost, however, upon Higson and his 
associates. They had inflamed each other's minds 
with descriptions of the pleasures they would enjoy 
on shore, and of the hardships they had at present 
to undergo. The young lads dared not move. Every 
moment they expected to be discovered. Some of 
the mutineers, more sanguine than the rest, expressed 
their determination to wreak their vengeance upon 
those who had chiefly offended them, and young^ 
Lord Fitz Barry, with several others, were singled 
out to undergo the punishment of death. The first 
lieutenant also was to be among their victims. The 
lads could not tell what hour it was, nor how long 
they would have to remain in their preseut position. 
They dreaded that the mutineers would instantly go 
on deck and carry out their nefarious plans. Young 
Denham's chief wish was to hurry off and warn those 
who had been chiefly threatened. " If the officers 
have time to show a bold front, the men will not dare 
to act against them," he thought ; " but if they are 
taken by surprise, the mutineers will treat them as 
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wild teasts treat the animals whicli they have caught 
in their clutches, and will be sure to tear them in 
pieces. If they once get the upper hand, they will 
kill them all, just as they did in the ship I have 
heard of, when scarcely one oflBcer was allowed to 
escape." At length they heard the morning watch 
called, and not till then did the mutineers leave the 
place. The lads waited till they believed that every- 
body was on deck, and then cautiously climbing up 
the ladder, stole away to their own hammocks. 
As the middle watch was only then turning in, they 
were not observed, and they lay there till they con- 
cluded that all those surrounding them had gone to 
sleep. Denham then proposed going and warning 
tie officers. Ned Davis begged that he himself 
might go. 

" No," said Denham, " I will go alone and tell 
the commander what I have heard." 

Denham had scarcely got as far as the door of the 
captain's cabin, now occupied by the first lieutenant, 
when the sentry stopped him. 

"You cannot pass here," he said, putting him 
back as he, in his eagerness, pressed on. 

'* But I tell you I have a matter of importance to 
speak to the commander about," said Denham boldly. 
*' It will be at your own risk if you stop me." 
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spoken of, and knew lie had the character of being 
a just officer, though somewhat strict. It soon 
appeared, indeed, that he had a very unruly 
ship's company to deal with, and one that required 
a good deal of management to bring into order. 
Had it not been for Higson, and other men like him, 
this might easily have been accomplished ; but what- 
ever was done Higson was sure to put a wrong 
interpretation upon it, Still, the best men found 
themselves well treated, and spoken kindly to by 
their officers. By degrees flogging decreased, though 
occasionally some were brought up to suffer that 
punishment. In those days an officer might order 
it to be inflicted on any one of the crew, and some- 
times this was done for slight offences. Captain 
Falkner, however, reserved it for those who seemed 
determined to neglect their duty, or to get drunk, 
or act disrespectfully to their officers. Higson was 
himself too clever ever to get punished, though more 
than once he was the cause of others becoming suf- 
ferers. At lengththeWest Indies were reached, and the 
frigate brought up in Kingston Harbour, Jamaica. 

Unfortunately, Captain Falkner was taken ill, and 
it became necessary for him to go and reside on 
shore. The first lieutenant, though a kind officer, 
had not the talent of his superior, and thus the ship 
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once more fell into the condition in which it had 
previously been. It being found that Captain 
Falkner did not recover, the admiral of the station 
ordered the Cynthia to put to sea under the com- 
mand of the first lieutenant. She cruised for some 
time in search of an enemy, but none was to be 
found, and sickness breaking out on board, a good 
many of the men were laid up in their hammocks. 
Meantime, young Lord Fitz Barry had become a 
great favourite with his brother officers on board. 
Indeed, from his youth he was somewhat of a pet 
among them. He was not a little made of by the 
first lieutenant and the other officers, not so much 
because he was a lord, but because he was a kind- 
hearted, generous little fellow. He had, however, 
been imbued by his captain with very strict notions 
of duty, and, young as he was, when sent away 
with a boat's crew he kept them in as strict order 
as any of the older midshipmen could have done. 
On one occasion when sent on shore to bring off 
wood and water from an uninhabited part of the 
southern shore of St. Domingo, some of his boat's 
crew insisted on going up into the interior. His 
orders had been not to allow them to go out of 
sight of the boat, and should any person appear from 
the shore, immediately to shove off and return to 
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the ship. When, however, they were told by Fitz 
Barry to remain where they were, they laughed at 
him, and began to move off into the country. He 
instantly drew a pistol from his belt, and hastened 
after them, threatening to shoot the nearest man if 
they did not instantly return. Still they persevered, 
and according to his threat, the young lord fired his 
pistol, and hit one of the mutineers in the arm, and 
immediately drawing a second pistol, he threatened 
to treat another in the same way. This brought the 
mutineers to reason, and turning round they sulkily 
followed him towards the boat. Here the wounded 
man insisted on having his revenge, and tried to 
persuade the rest of the boat's crew to throw the 
young lord overboard. The two lads who had come 
on board from the merchantman had been appointed 
to the boat, both of them by this time being strong 
enough to puU an oar. They, however, instead of 
siding with the rest of the crew, had remained in 
the boat, and declared that if a hand was laid upon 
Lord Fitz Barry, they would denounce the rest to 
their commander. 

" And we will heave you youngsters overboard 
with him," exclaimed the men, enraged at being thus 
opposed. 

" At your peril," answered Charles Denham ; " I 
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am not oue to be cowed by your threats. The man 
who was shot only got his deserts, and it will serve 
you all right if Lord Fitz Barry reports you when he 
gets on board." 

This plain speaking still further enraged the rest 
of the boat's crew. At the same time, unless they 
had been prepared to kill their young officer and the 
two lads, they had no resource but to submit. They 
had pulled off some little distance from the shore 
when they again threatened to throw all three over- 
board, unless they would promise not to report 
them. This Lord Fitz Barry refused to do. 

" No," he said, keeping the other pistol in his 
hand. " It is for me to command you. You dis- 
obeyed orders and now must take the consequences." 

He reflected that if he returned and let their 
conduct go unpunished, it might lead to still mora 
serious disobedience. He, therefore, as soon as he 
got on board, reported the whole affair to the com- 
manding officer, at the same time taking care to* 
praise the two lads who had so bravely stood by 
him. The consequence was, that the whole of the 
boat's crew were brought to the gangway and 
severely flogged. 
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to exercise themselves by running aloft over the mast- 
head, and sliding down by the different ropes which 
led on deck. Sometimes the game of follow my 
leader was played ; the most active lad leading the 
way. Now to the mizen-mast-head, next to the main- 
top-gallant-mast-head, and so on to the fore-mast, and 
finally, perhaps down to the bow-sprit end. Now 
like monkeys, they were seen to run out on the 
yard-arms, and it seemed wonderful that they could, 
at the rate they went, escape falling. On one occa- 
sion, during a game, both the midshipmen and the 
ship's boys were thus amusing themselves. Several 
of the top-men were on the main-top-mast yard. A 
sudden splash was heard. " A man overboard ! '* 
was the cry. Quick: !as lightning a ship's boy 
was seen gliding ddfwn a backstay. As he touched 
the hammock-nettingiB,ii.iiistead of jumping down on 
deck, he plunged overboard. 

" A shark ! a sharfe ti^iji Was heard, uttered in tones 
of horror by several VWces on deck. The order was 
given to lower a boat. Gratings and oars and 
spars were hove overboard. A short way fi:'om the 
ship, a young fair face was seen floating upwards, 
while Charles Denham, who it appeared had sprung 
overboard, was striking out rapidly towards him. 
The attention of all on board was directed to the 
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spot. Had it not been for fear of the voracious 
monster of the deep, many might have jumped over- 
board to assist, still they shouted and kept throwing 
in things, to distract, if possible, the attention of the 
shark, from the lad in the water. Denham knowing 
well the enemy he had to contend with, continued 
striking the water with all his might with his feet, 
as he swam forward, shouting at the same time. But 
young Lord Fitz Barry, for it was he who had tumbled 
overboard, lay perfectly unconscious, and it seemed 
too probable would become a prey to the monster. 
Already its dark fin was seen not far off, but the 
boat had now touched the water, and an eager crew 
was pulling towards the lads. Denham' s hand 
was already under the head of the young lord, whom 
he supported, while he struck out with his feet and 
other hand. A shark, however ferocious, will seldom 
attack a person who is in constant movement, 
and by his shouts and splashing, Denham thus con- 
trived to keep the monster at a distance. The boat 
approached. Those in the bows leant over to drag 
in the young lord. 

"Never mind me," exclaimed Denham, as he 
helped to lift him into the boat. 

" But we must mind you," answered a man, " or 
that brute will have you even now." 
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Denham's hands were on the gunnel of the boat,* 
when the black fin, at a short distance off, disap- 
peared under the water. A strong, tall topman was 
standing in the boat. He leaned over, and seizing 
Denham in his arms lifted him up ; but scarcely had 
his feet got above the surface, when the monster's 
enormous pair of jaws were seen to rise close to it. 
Young Denham was saved, but few have run a 
greater risk of losing their lives. In the meantime 
the young lord lay unconscious in the bow of the 
boat. 

" We must get him on board at once," exclaimed 
the officer who had come in her. " He is alive 
though, and must be put under the doctor's care." 

The boat immediately returned on board. 

It was found that Lord Fitz Barry had fallen 
upon his side when dropping into the water, and 
that the whole of that part of his body was for the 
time paralyzed. Still, in a short time he returned 
to consciousness, but some time elapsed before he 
had recovered. His chief anxiety seemed to be to 
express his gratitude to the lad who had saved him. 
Denham modestly replied that he had only done his 
duty, though he was not insensible of the young 
lord's kind feelings. 

When Lord Fitz Barry was sufficiently recovered 
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the captain invited him, as was the custom, to 
dine at his table, and the subject of his fall was 
alluded to. 

" If you can do me a favour, sir," he observed, 
" and in any way reward the boy who saved my life, 
I should indeed be grateful. There is something in 
him which prevents me from venturing to offer him 
money. I am sure he would prize promotion of 
some sort more than anything else. He seems to 
me as he walks the deck to be superior to all the 
other lads, and to be more like a gentleman than 
auy of them." 

" We will keep an eye on him, Fitz Barry,'* 
answered the captain, with a smile. " I have 
watched him on many occasions ; and if I understand 
rightly, this is not the first time he has rendered 
you a service. What do you say ? Shall we place 
him on the quarter-deck ? What would your mess- 
mates say to that ? " 

" There is not one of them who would not be 
pleased, sir," answered the young lord. " They all 
think well of him ; and since that boat affair, when, 
I believe, if it had not have been for him, those villains 
would have hurled me overboard, they have all 
wished that he would get some reward." 

" He was the lad, sir, who gave me the information 

i 
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of the intended mutiny, so that really, I believe, he 
was the means of preserving all our lives, and 
preventing fearful disgrace being brought upon the 
service,'* observed the first lieutenant 

" Well, I do not like to make such promotions in 
a hurry," answered the captain ; " but from what I 
have heard of the lad, if he is found to possess a fair 
amount of education, I shall be very glad to offer 
him the opportunity of being placed on the quarter- 
deck." 

" But he looks to me such a clever fellow," said 
Lord Fitz Barry, " that I am sure he would soon 
learn to read and write, if he cannot now." 

The captain talked the matter over for some time 
with the first lieutenant, and it was arranged that 
the young volunteer should forthwith be placed in the 
midshipman's berth. To Fitz Barry's infinite satis- 
faction, next morning, after divisions, while all the 
officers were assembled on the quarter-deck, Charles 
Denham was summoned aft. 

" Charles Denham is, I believe, your name," said 
the captain. " You have on more than one occasion 
done good service since you joined this ship, besides 
which, your general conduct is unexceptionable. The 
other day, at the risk of your own life, you saved 
that of young Lord Fitz Barry. Now, I believe, 
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had ifc been the youngest boy in the ship, you would 
have done the same ; but Lord Fitz Barry is very 
anxious, as I am, that you should receive some mark 
to show you that your conduct is appreciated. He 
is not able to reward you himself, I therefore ask you 
whether for the future you would like to walk the quar- 
ter-deck as an ofl&cer. Through his Majesty's bounty 
you will have the means of doing so, and I shall 
have myself the satisfaction of aiding you to support 
your new rank. To no one else need you be 
indebted, and I hope in a short time that you will, 
by obtaining promotion, be independent of any aid 
beyond what you yourself can obtain." 

Then turning to the midshipmen, he asked them 
whether they would be glad to receive the young 
sailor among them as a messmate. Three cheers was 
the answer given by the warm-hearted lads. 

" We are very sure that he will not only do us 
credit, but gain honour for our berth," exclaimed 
several of them ; and again they cheered their new 
messmate warmly. 

It would be impossible to describe Denham's 
feelings, and perhaps few among them knew how 
anxious he had been to obtain the rank which was 
now bestowed upon him. But few days had passed 
since Denham had put on a uniform, and walked the 
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quarter-deck as a midshipmaii, and yet in manner 
and appearance he was fully equal to any of his 
messmates. He carried on all his duties with the 
air of a young officer, and evidently understood them 
thoroughly. By his manners and conduct on all 
occasions, he quickly won his way in the esteem of 
his messmates, while his rise did not excite the envy 
of those below him. Ned Davis did not appear to 
wish to leave the position he himself occupied. 
Indeed, he seemed rather anxious to be an humble 
follower of the young midshipman than to be raised 
to an equaUty with him. 

Some months had passed away, and several very 
gallant actions had been performed by the officers and 
crew of the Cynthia^ mostly in cutting-out expeditions, 
when Denham behaved with great gallantry. As he 
was much stronger, and more active than Fitz Barry, 
he always constituted himself the protector of the 
young lord whenever it was his duty to take a part 
in any of these expeditions. 

On one occasion the frigate was off one of the 
French islands, and in a harbour protected by a fort 
on either side, several privateers and other armed 
vessels were discovered at anchor. As they were 
craft likely to do much damage to English merchant 
shipping. Captain Falkner resolved, though it was 
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an undertakmg of considerable risk, to cut tliem out. 
He stood off from the land towards evening, so as to 
give the Frenchmen the idea that he had gone away 
altogether. As evening approached, however, he 
once more stood back for the harbour. They hoped 
to avoid the observations of the sentries in the forts. 
Full directions were given to officers in charge of 
each boat. The larger vessels were to be assailed 
first, and two boats were to board one vessel on 
either quarter at the same moment. Mr. Evans 
had directed Denham to attack the same vessel that 
he proposed boarding. There were six boats, so 
that three privateers would be attacked simultane- 
ously. Mr. Evans judged, by this means, that the 
enemy's attention being distracted, they would be 
prevented from coming to each other's assistance. 
A Hght breeze blew out of the harbour, which would 
enable them, as soon as the cables were cut, to carry 
the vessels off without difficulty. Not a word was 
spoken. The muffied oars sent forth no sound till 
the boats pulled up before the forts. Denham's heart 
beat high. He knew that he should now have an 
opportimity of distinguishing himself, especially 
under the eye of the first lieutenant, who had 
hitherto always proved his friend. Gradually, 
through the gloom of night, the masts and spars of 
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the vessels to be attacked rose up before them. 
Leaving the line, he followed the boat of the first 
lieutenant towards a large brig which lay moored 
fiirthest o\it in the harbour. They were on the point 
of hooking on when shouts arose from her deck. 
They found that they were discovered ; but this did 
not hinder them from an attempt to board. Before 
the Frenchmen could tell which part of the vessel 
they were about to attack, they sprang up the side^ 
of the brig, and threw themselves on board. Part 
of the French crew having had no time to arm them- 
selves, fled before them to the fore-part of the vessel, 
where, however, having rallied, they again rushed aft, 
and af urious hand-to-hand encountertook place. Fitz 
Barry had followed Denham on board, and the 
young lord, pistol in hand, was advancing by the 
side of his messmate. Led by Mr. Evans, the 
English crew dashed forward till they reached the 
forecastle, where the French, apparently determined 
to resist to the last, fought bravely. Once more 
they pushed the English hard. Pistol-shots were 
rapidly exchanged, and the clash of cutlasses was 
heard, echoed from the decks of the other vessels, 
which were now also fiercely attacked. Some of the 
French crew who had gone down below now appeared 
on deck fuUy armed, and it appeared very doubtful 
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whether even English courage, and English deter- 
mination, would succeed in overcoming the enemy. 
The straggle continued. Again the enemy, led by 
a huge Frenchman, who appeared to be one of their 
officers, drove back the English some feet along the 
deck. He had singled out Mr. Evans, the j&rst 
lieutenant, apparently with the intention of cutting 
Mm down, being evidently himself a first-rate 
swordsman. Already the English lieutenant's guard 
was thrown down, and the Frenchman had Hf ted his 
cutlass and was about to bring it down on his head, 
when Denham sprang forward and discharged his 
pistol at the Frenchman. The bullet struck him on 
the right arm and the weapon fell to the deck. Mr. 
Evans, recovering his sword, gave him a thrust, 
which sent him backwards among his men. The 
fall of their leader discouraged the French, who giving 
way, the English found themselves in possession of 
the brig. The cable, as had been agreed upon, was 
immediately cut. Hands were sent aloft to loose the 
fore- topsail, and the head of the prize coming round, 
she was steered out towards the mouth of the 
harbour. Denham now had time to look around and 
ascertain what had become of Lord Fitz Barry, who 
was nowhere to be seen. He made inquiries of the 
men to learn when they had last seen him. No one 
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knew. They bad obsor^ him cm deck staiiding 
dose to his broths* midshiprndui, bat after that, no 
one could giTe an accoont of TrTm, IXenham began 
to be greatljr alarmed, fearmg that the jonng lord 
had been thrown OTerbomi, or that he might in the 
melee have faO^i down below ; but at that moment 
he was unable to make any farther inqairies ; for, 
as the mouth of the harbour was approached, the 
forts on either side opened their fire on the prize. 
Although the brig ofEered a bettar mark than the 
boats would hare done, still, as the night continued 
very dark, and no noise was made on board, the 
gunners in the forts could not ascertain in which 
direction to fire. The French prisoners were as 
eager as the English to keep quiet, because the shots 
which fell on board were as likely to injure them as 
to hurt their captors. The same reason perhaps pre- 
vented them from attempting to regain the vessel 
while the Encrlish were ensraored in steerinsr her out 
of the harbour. At length she was got clear and 
stood for the Mgate, which now showed a bright 
light for her guidance ; the firing having given her 
notice that the exploit had been attempted, although 
Captain Falkner, at that time, could not have told 
whether it had been successful or not. Mr. Evans 
now directed that the lantern should be lighted, in 
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order that the French prisoners might be'secured, and 
that it might be seen what damage had been done to 
the vessel. While going round the decks with a 
lantern, Denham discovered between the guns the 
form of his young messmate. A feeling of dread 
came over his heart. Could he have been killed 
and fallen down there? He lifted him up, and 
anxiously examined his countenance. 

" Speak, speak, Fitz Barry,'* he exclaimed eagerly. 
" Do tell me if you are hurt, or where you have been 
wounded." 

" Yes, I am hurt, somewhat badly I am afraid,'* 
answered Fitz Barry, at length, in a faint voice. " I 
was thrown down there by the Frenchmen we were 
fighting with, and I was unable after that to move. 
I did not like to cry out, remembering that we were 
passing the fort ; and soon after that, I suppose, I 
fainted." 

" I thank heaven that you are able to speak thus," 
said Denham, " and we shall soon be on board the 
frigate, and the doctor will look to your hurts." 

Mr. Evans had the satisfaction of observing two 
other vessels following him out of the harbour, while 
a bright light which burst forth some way up it 
showed that the other boats had had time to set 
some merchantmen on fire. War is a fearful thing 

I 
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at all times, but more sad even is it when it compels 
the destruction of private property. 

No one, however, would have objected to the de- 
struction of privateers. It is pretty well agreed 
they partake more of the character of pirates than 
honourable combatants ; their only object is to rob 
the merchantmen of the enemy, so as to become 
themselves the possessors of their rich freight. They 
do not j&ght for honour or glory, and they care as 
little for the good of their country. It is true, 
however, that the privateers, by injuring the com- 
merce of the enemy, frequently make that enemy 
more anxious to come to terms, but in most cases 
both parties are engaged in the same infamous 
system ; both equally suflfer, and both increase the 
horrors and sufferings of warfare. 

When morning dawned, the prizes were found 
collected round the frigate. Denham's first care 
was to get the wounded young midshipman con- 
veyed on board, that the doctor might immediately 
look at his hurts. He did not attempt to conceal 
his sorrow and anxiety. He seemed to feel that it 
was from his carelessness by some means or other the 
poor lad had been injured. Mr. Evans had a very 
different account to give of him, however, and at 
once generously informed Captain Falkner that it was 
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to his nerve and courage that he himself owed his 
life. 

The Frenchmen were removed on board the frigate, 
and an English prize crew being placed on board each 
of the prizes, they and their captor steered a course for 
Jamaica. Captain Falkner offered to place Denham 
in command of one of the prizes, but his anxiety for 
young Lord Fitz Barry made him beg that he might 
be allowed to remain on board the frigate. 

A considerable time had passed since the arrival 
of the Gynihia on the station. A season dreaded by 
all navigators of those seas was now approaching — 
the hurricane season. Fearful is the devastation 
often produced on shore and on the ocean at that 
period. Not many years before several line of battle 
ships and other vessels had either foundered with 
their crews, or had been driven on shore, where the 
larger number of the men belonging to them had 
perished. Captain Falkner was anxious, therefore, 
to get back without delay to Port Royal harbour. 
They were, however, within a couple of days' sail of 
Jamaica when the frigate was becalmed ; during the 
middle of the day, although a thick mist overspread 
the sky and hid the rays of the sun, the heat was 
excessive. Below the ship was like an oven, on 
deck not a breath of air was to be obtained. The 
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men, in their white shirts and trousers, moved lan- 
guidly about, literally gasping for breath. The sails 
hung uselessly down against the masts, and the 
fingate's head went slowly round and round, now 
pointing in one direction and now in another, 
though it was difficult to say by what power she waa 
moved. 

The heat affected young Barry greatly. Denham 
sat by his side whenever he could leave his duty on 
deck, anxiously watching his friend. Ned Davis 
also came where the wounded midshipman lay, and 
begged that he might be allowed to take Denham*s 
place by his side. It was curious to observe how 
Denham had won the lad's affection and admiration. 
There seemed to have been no previous tie between 
them ; they had met, it was understood, for the first 
time as shipmates on board the merchantman from 
which they had volunteered, and it was possible 
neither of them knew much about each other's 
previous history. No nurse could have adminis- 
tered the medicine prescribed by the doctor with 
more care and regularity than did Denham and his 
volunteer assistant. 

" I hope I shall not die," said Fitz Barry, taking 
his hand, " I want very much again to see my kind 
father, and my dear httle sister Nora, whom I have 
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told you about, and my cousin Sophy ; and do you 
know, I think I shall see them before long. The last 
letter I got from home, my father told me that he 
expected to obtain an appointment as governor of 
one of the West India islands. It is not a thing he 
would have accepted under ordinary circumstances, 
but the truth is, I suspect, that it has been very ex- 
pensive living in Ireland for the last few years, and 
he thinks it will be wise to economize a little. I do 
not know much about these things ; he has supplied 
me liberally with money, and that is all I. have to 
think about. I believe Captain Falkner expects to 
see him out here, for he spoke of him the other day, 
and you know, I do not mind telling you, that I 
believe our skipper is going to marry Sophy one of 
these days. I am sure you would like her and my 
sister if you ever were to see them. I do not know 
which you would like best. Nora is a very sweet 
little girl, or at least, by the bye, she must have 
grown since I left home a good deal. She is older 
than I am rather, and so fair and gentle, but she has 
not the spirit of Sophy, or her cleverness ; Sophy is 
a wonderfully clever girl, she draws so well. She 
used to make such beautiful portraits of people. 
However, I must not praise her too much, or you 
may possibly be disappointed." 
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Once more the topsail was squared, and away she 
flew before the wind. Wonderful was the change. 
A few minutes before the sea appeared as smooth as 
polished glass ; now it was one mass of broken waves, 
leaping and dancing madly around. On flew the 
frigate. The captain and master went below to 
examine the chart, and to see the direction in which 
she was driving. It might have availed them little, 
however, for it seemed impossible to steer her during 
the fierce gale which blew in any other direction than 
directly before it. On she went, the wind rapidly 
increasing ; the seas rose higher and higher, and in 
a short time a fiei:ce hurricane was raging. The 
stern-ports were secured, the hatches were battened 
down, and every preparation made to prepare her for 
the worst. Probably in a short time she would not 
be able to run before the gale. 

" We have a clear sea before us," observed the 
captain to the master, as they leaned over the chart 
to which the former pointed ; " that, unless the wind 
shifts, gives us a better hope of escaping. The ship, 
too, considering the number of years she has been at 
sea, is in a good state, and I do not think we need 
fear her springiog a leak." 

The master seemed to agree with Captain Falkner, 
and once more they together returned on deck. 
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Denham, all the time he had been in the West Indies, 
had never encountered such a hurricane. He gazed 
with admiration, allied with awe, on the vast seas 
which now rose up on every side around them. The 
stout frigate was tossed about as if she had been a 
cockle-shell, yet on she flew unharmed, now sink- 
ing into the deep trough of the sea, now rising to the 
summit of a mountainous billow. 

" I wish Fitz Barry had been able to come on deck ; 
he was saying the other day how he should like to 
witness a real hurricane," he observed to one of his 
messmates. 

"Oh, Fitz Barry fancies a great many things ; but 
I wonder whether he would like the reality of this," 
was the answer. 

" He has as brave and true a heart as ever hved," 
answered Denham warmly. " Depend upon it, there 
is more in him than some of you suppose;" 

" Considering that he is a lord he is all very well," 
answered Denham's messmate. " In my opinion he 
has been over-petted and spoiled." 

The frigate flew onward on her course. Provided 
none of her rigging gave way, and no leak was sprung, 
it seemed probable she would escape without any 
misfortune. But everything at the present moment 
appeared to depend upon the rigging and the sea- 
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worthiness of her hull. Still the captain and his 
officers often looked anxiously around. The fury of 
the hurricane was evidently increasing ; it had not 
yet got to its height. The fore-topsail had hitherto 
stood, but as it tugged and tugged away it seemed 
as if it would fly from the bolt-ropes. The first 
lieutenant anxiously watched it. Should it be carried 
away it was scarcely possible that another could be 
set, and though the ship might still scud under bare 
poles, there was a great risk of her broaching to, and 
if so, the seas breaking over her sides might disable 
her completely. Suddenly there was a loud clap like 
that of thunder, and what looked for the moment like 
a white cloud was seen carried away before the blast. 
It was the fore-topsail which had been blown from 
the bolt-ropes. The few shreds that remained were 
quickly wrapped round and round the yard, whence 
it would be no easy matter to cut them. Still the 
ship went on under bare poles. At length night 
approached, and as darkness came on the danger was 
greatly increased. Even flying as she was before the 
wind those on board could scarcely keep their feet, 
and more than one remarked, " What must it be for 
poor people on shore ? Why, half the plantations in 
Jamaica will be carried away." 

"Worse still for those at sea who are on a lee 
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shore," observed Mr. Evans. " Let us pray that we 
may not find ourselves in that position.'* 

The men generally behaved very well during the 
awful scene, but there were some skulkers who went 
below to hide themselves away. Among them was 
John Higson. He had been bold and boasting in fine 
weather, but he now showed himself to be the coward 
he really was. The second lieutenant, going his 
rounds on the lower deck, found him stowed away, 
hoping to be out of sight, with two or three others of 
the same character. He instantly ordered them up 
on deck to do their duty, though they very unwill- 
ingly obeyed. 

" Do you think that the hurricane will soon be 
over, master ? " asked Captain Falkner. 

" Not for some hours, I fear," answered the 
master. "I have known such a one as this last 
twenty-four hours at least, and wonderful was the 
mischief it did in that time. However, as long as 
we can keep her from broaching to, we shall do well 
enough." 

While he was speaking there was a fearful crash. 
Loud shrieks were heard. The main-yard had been 
carried from the slings, as it fell crushing several 
persons who stood below it. 

Several of their messmates rushed to the spot to 
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aid them. Four or five were killed, and others were 
sadly mangled. Still the frigate drove on. 

" A sail ahead," shouted the look-out. 

Glasses were turned in that direction, and a large 
ship was seen now sinking in the trough of the sea, 
now rising to the summit of the waves. 

" She is a hne-of-battle ship, I think," said Mr. 
Evans to Captain Falkner, " and from the way she 
is rolling I fear she is in a bad condition." 

The blast which had carried away the frigate's 
main-yard appeared to be the last effort of the hurri- 
cane. The wind began to subside almost as rapidly 
as it commenced. In a short time, although the sea 
continued raging fiercely, the wind had dropped to a 
moderate gale. The wreck of the yard having been 
cleared away, sail was once more made on the fri- 
gate, and she steered towards the line-of -battle ship. 

As she approached every indication was observed 
that she had suffered fearfully in the hurricane. 
Her ensign was hoisted reversed. The bowsprit 
and fore topmast were gone, as was the mizen top- 
mast, while it seemed as if in an instant the main 
topmast would follow the other masts. All the 
quarter boats seemed to have been carried away, and 
as the frigate drew nearer a signal was hoisted, 
which, on being interpreted, was — 
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" Come as close as you can ; we have passengers on 
board, and are expecting every instant to go down," 

The roughness of the sea rendered the passage 
of boats between the two ships very dangerous. 
Still Captain Falkner determined to risk them with 
the ordinary boats' crews; though, in such cases, 
volunteers are often called for. He immediately 
answered the signal, — 

" We will send boats ; be prepared to lower your 
passengers into* them." ^ 

The first and second lieutenants went each to take 
command of a boat, and Denham was directed to 
take charge of one in the place of one of the other 
officers who was ill. While the boats were passing 
between the two ships, two men were employed in 
each to bale out the water which broke into them. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

We must now take a glance at the events which 
had occurred on the shores of Kilfinnan Bay since 
young Dermot O'Neil left his mother's cottage. 

The Earl had continued his course of hospitality, 
or extravagance, as it should more correctly have 
been denominated, such as was too much the custom 
among most Irish gentlemen of those days, declaring 
that although his affairs at that time were in a rather 
embarrassed condition, he could not afford to com- 
mence a system of economy. . His table, as usual, 
was amply spread, and the members of the neigh- 
bouring hunt pretty frequently in the season col- 
lected at the castle, which during the summer months 
was seldom otherwise than full of guests. Lady 
Nora, who was now growing into a beautiful young 
woman, saw with regret the lavish expenditure in 
which her fatter indulged, knowing very well f roiu 
what she had heard, that it was more than his income 
could afford; still he always contrived to supply 
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Barry amply with money, and Nora was allowed, 
every luxury she could wish for. Her tastes, how- 
ever, were very simple, though in her visits with 
her father to the gay Irish capital, she was com- 
pelled, much against her will, to mix in its frivolous 
society, when at the castle she was content to take 
her usual rides about the country, often with no 
other attendant than a young lad on a rough pony 
to hold her horse, should she wish to alight. 

Lady Sophy still continued to be for the greater 
part of the year her constant companion. Occa- 
sionally, they looked in upon Mr. Jamieson, the 
minister, and his blind niece, Miss O'Reilly. They 
did not forget either the old fish-wife, the Widow 
O'Neil. Whenever they saw her, they did not fail 
to inquire about her son ; but she shook her head, 
with a melancholy look. 

" He will come back some day, I know he will. 
He promised me he would ; but he does not write 
to me — ^he sends me no messages. Perhaps, as he 
knows I cannot read, he thinks it will be no use 
writing ; but, oh, he loves me dearly ; and it is for 
no want of love he does not write. He will come 
back to me, dear young ladies, some day ; and, oh, 
with what pride I shall have to bring him to you. He 
will be a fine, strong lad by that time. Maybe you 

L 2 
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would not know him. He must be altered greatlj 
since the day you took his picture, when he was a 
young fisher-boy." 

Mr. Jamieson, however, was more surprised than 
any one else at not hearing from Dermot. He had 
been fully prepared for Dermot' s going away, but 
he did not for one moment suppose, from what he 
knew of the lad, that he would not have kept up a 
correspondence with his friends at home. Still, he 
had received no letter, and had seen none from him 
to any one else, since the epistle brought by mad 
Kathleen a few days after his departure. Had it 
not been for this, he would have supposed he had 
met with some foul treatment from the rebels, or 
that some fearful accident had befallen him. Still, 
whenever Miss O'Reilly spoke to the widow, the 
old woman expressed her firm belief that Dermot 
was living, and would most assuredly come back to 
her. That thought seemed to keep her ahve, and 
to give her strength of mind and body to go through 
her accustomed duties. Sometimes, however, it 
appeared to the blind lady, when she listened to the 
old woman, that her mind was not altogether right, 
for she spoke of strange things she had seen and 
done in her youth, the meaning of which Miss 
O'Reilly could not comprehend. She could not. 
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however, listen to her speaking of Dermot without 
feeling touched by the deep love which formed, as 
it were, a part of her being, for her young son. 
There was one person, however, who could have 
given more information about the matter than any- 
body else, if he had chosen — that was Father 
O'Rourke. For purposes best known to himself, he 
had gained an undue influence over the authorities 
at the post-ofl&ce, and thus he had the means of 
examining any letters which he thought it worth his 
while to look into. Though such a thing might be 
impossible at the present day, at that time it was 
easy of execution. 

On one occasion when he was glancing over the 
letters, he found one, the superscription of which he 
examined carefully. Taking it aside, he broke it 

open. 

" 0, and so you recommend your mother to go 

^nd listen to the counsels of the heretic minister. 

Is that your idea. Master Dermot ? " he exclaimed 

to himself. " We shall see how that is carried out. 

And you declare your love to her; and you vow 

that, Heaven protecting you, you will return, you 

trust, with wealth in your pockets, and that you will 

place her above want ; and you hope that she has 

accepted the faith which you yourself now profess." 
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The priest literally ground his teeth with anger* 
" You warn her to beware of one, your right and 
lawful spiritual adviser, do you ? She shall, at all 
events, remain faithful to the true Church. I will 
take care she does not set eyes upon that heretic, 
Mr. Jamieson. Well! well! you think yourself 
clever at forming a plot ; but I will soon show you 
that I can counteract it. You tell her that you will 
write to Mr. Jamieson, do you ? I will take care he 
does not get a letter either. Is my authority thus 
to be set at defiance by a — well, no matter what you 
are. I know more of your affairs than you do, or 
than your poor, ignorant, half-witted mother does 
herself ; though she is cunning enough to hide away 
those documents which would, could I find them, 
place you and her, and some other persons, too, 
entirely in my power. I'll find them still, however, 
some day ; hut that English minister, by teaching 
you to read, has made the management of the busi- 
ness far more difficult than it would have been. 
However, I'll not be baulked. We see what folly 
it is to let any but the priests and the wealthy 
classes to be taught to read. They would be 
managed ten times more easily than they will be in 
a short time, if this sort of thing goes on. Ah ! I 
was thinking of that, lad. You may be clever. 
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Master Dermot, but I will prove to you that there 
is one here cleverer than yourself. Did I know 
where to write you, I would soon prove that ; but, 
ere long, I doubt not that another of your letters 
will come under my inspection, and then I will 
quickly settle the matter," 

Such were the thoughts — for they were not 
words — ^which passed through the mind of the 
Eomish priest. Poor Dermot ! little did he think what 
was to be the fate of the loving letter he had written 
to his mother, the first he had had the opportunity 
of inditing after he had left the shores of England. 

Days, and weeks, and months passed on and the 
widow had heard nothing of her son. The priest, 
however, after watching month after month, at length 
found a letter, which seemed to give him infinite 
satisfaction. Its contents need not be revealed ; but 
Father O'Rourke had at length found the means, so 
it appeared from his ejaculations, by which he could 
communicate with Dermot. 

The day arrived when the Earl and his family were 
to quit Kilfinnan Castle. Their neighbours and 
friends, and the surrounding peasantry, turned out 
to bid them farewell. 

Numberless were the expressions of affection and 
regard given utterance to, as persons of all ranks 
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came forward to pay their adieux to the Earl, but 
more especially to Lady Nora, and her cousin. Lady 
Sophy. Lady Nora shed many tears. She was 
bidding farewell to the spot she loved, where 
the gentle mother whom she could just recollect 
had breathed her last, and round which were centred 
all the pleasant recollections of her youth. She 
was going to a strange land, to a country where she 
had heard of pestilence stalking forth in the noon* 
day, and her heart sank within her, to think of the 
dangers to which her father might be exposed. 
Yet one thing consoled her — she hoped there to 
meet her brother, who was still, she knew, on the 
station, though a report had come that the ship was 
about to leave it. 

Among the guests were Mr. Jamieson and his 
blind niece. The Earl shook them warmly by the 
hand. " If anything happens to me, Jamieson, 
remember I charge you to look after my young boy. 
He is a good and a brave youth, but he requires a 
friend ; and Nora, Miss O'Reilly, I would rather 
you had charge of her than anybody on earth, and 
yet I am afraid she is growing too old to be under 
the guidance of any one ; I suspect, too, she could 
only be led by the hand of love. She is a dear, 
sweet girl, and I often think if I am taken away, 
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« 

what is to become of her in this cruel world. 
Jamieson, I need not conceal from you that I 
believe my affairs are cruelly disarranged. It is 
hard work, you know, to get in the rents, and of 
late years, my steward has told me, and I believe 
him, that it has been harder than ever. I do not 
like to press the tenants ; I never yet had a distress 
executed, but without it I am afraid there are some 
of them who will never be ready to pay." 

" Trust to our merciful Father, my dear lord," 
answered Mr. Jamieson. ^* Do your duty and try 
to serve Him. There is no use denying it, you are 
not free from blame for this state of things, and I 
am very certain, that may be said of the greater 
number of landlords of this country, so the only 
advice I can give is to retrench for the future, and 
when you come back, to set manfully to work to get 
your affairs in order." 

"Thank you, Jamieson, I think your advice is 
excellent," said the good-natured Earl ; " farewell, 
I will try and follow it out." 

Numbers of gentlemen, and farmers, and 
peasantry, accompanied the carriages of the Earl 
and his party on horseback, as they took their way 
towards Cork, whence the line-of-battle ship which 
was to take them on board was to sail. 
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CHAPTER X. 

We must now return to the West Indies. At 
length the frigate's boat reached the line-of-battle 
ship. Numbers of persons were looking through 
the ports. Denham's boat was one of the first on 
the starboard side. 

" We must lower the ladies first," said a voice 
from the entrance port. '' Stand ready to receive 
them, there is no time to be^lost." 

" All right," answered Denham, looking up. 

At the same moment a chair was lowered from 
the entrance port. In an instant, the occupant, a 
young lady, was released and placed in the boat. 
Again the chair ascended, and another was lowered 
in the same way. Denham, giving one glance at 
her countenance, saw that she was fair and young, 
and having placed her in security, he had to attend 
to those who followed. Three others were imme- 
diately lowered together. 
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"Now, my lord," said the voice of an officer, 
" you must go into the boat." 

" No, no, not till all the females are out of the 
ship," was the answer. 

*' They are being placed in the other boats ; there 
is no time to be lost; let me entreat you to descend," 
said the officer. 

" Well, if I must go, I will obey you," answered 
the nobleman who had been addressed, but I trust 
all on board here will escape." As he spoke he 
was lowered down into the boat. 

"Come, some of you youngsters, follow him," 
said a voice ; " there will be but little time for the 
boats to make many trips between the ships ; come, 
I say, obey orders." 

At that moment five or six young midshipmen 
came tumbling into the boat, which now being more 
than sufficiently laden, pulled back to the fingate. 

" I am very glad you are here. Lord Kilfinnan," 
said one of them, " and I hope Lady Nora has not 
been very much frightened. It has been terrible 
work though, and I am afraid the old bark wiU not 
swim much longer." 

" Give way, my lads, give way," shouted Denham 
to his crew ; " we must be back before the ship sinks, 
or I am afraid many a fine fellow will lose his life." 
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The men rowed as hard as they could, and in a 
short time they again reached the frigate. No time 
was lost in handing up those on board. 

" Whom have we here ? " asked Captain Falkner. 

" Lord Kilfinnan, and his daughter, and niece," 
answered Denham, " and several other ladies and 
midshipmen. But we must be back to the ship, for 
they expect every moment that she will go down." 

" Mr. Evans," said Captain Falkner, " we must 
get out the launch and pinnace ; the sea is calm 
enough now to allow us to do so." 

While the rest of the boats already in the water, 
having put those they carried on board the frigate, 
pulled back to the line-of-battle ship, the larger boats 
were cleared and hoisted out, though not without 
the risk of being stove alongside. The smaller boats 
had already made a couple of trips before they were 
ready to shove off for the ship. At length away 
they pulled, but as they reached the side of the ship 
the cry arose, " She is sinking — she is sinking." 
Numbers of the brave fellows who had hitherto pre- 
served their discipline now threw themselves head- 
long into the boats. The marines still remained 
drawn up on deck, where they had been posted to 
preserve order. Already all the boats were full 
almost to sinking, and with their living freight they 
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proceeded slowly back to the frigate ; she, meantime, 
had been drawing nearer and nearer the ship. Still 
the vast fabric floated above the waves ; many yet 
remained on board. The gallant marines stood as if 
on parade ; the officers who had refused to quit the 
ship clustered on the quarter-deck. Who could 
have believed that all knew that in not many mo- 
ments the planks on which they stood would be 
engulfed by the waves, yet so it was ; British disci- 
pline triumphed above the fear of death. 

With frantic haste the men in the boats sprang up 
the side of the frigate, in order that they might 
speedily return to the ship. Already they were half 
way between the two vessels when the line-of-battle 
ship lifted high her bows above the water, then 
down she plunged, still with many human beings 
standing on her decks, numbers, alas ! sinking never 
to rise again. The boats dashed forward into the 
midst of the vortex caused by her sudden descent. 
It seemed for a moment that they also would be 
drawn down by it. On every side were human 
beings, some already dead it seemed, others crying 
out for assistance, while some, refusing to express 
their fears, were striking out boldly for life towards 
the boats. There were but few, alas 1 of the brave 
marines ; it seemed as if they must have grasped their 
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muskets to the last, and gone down with those heavy 
weights in their hands. Eagerly the boats pulled 
backwards and forwards among their fellow-crea- 
tures still floating in the water ; as rapidly as they 
could they pulled them on board, till at length all 
who appeared alive were rescued. But it was too 
certain that a very large number both of officers and 
crew had gone down in the sinking ship. 

Such has been the fate of many a gallant crew in 
every part of the world. The survivors were carried 
on board thiB frigate, and treated with every kindness 
which the officers and crew were able to bestow. 
The gallant captain of the line-of-battle ship, two 
of his lieutenants, and several inferior officers, with, 
nearly half of the marines, were lost. The frigate 
having once more hoisted her boats on board, made 
sail for Port Royal. 

The Earl of Kilfinnan, on discovering the name of 
the frigate by which he had been rescued, inquired 
at once for his son. His cheek turned pale when 
he did not see him with the midshipmen of the 
ship. The truth was told him that he had been 
wounded. 

" But he is doing well, my lord," said the surgeon 
to whom he was speaking ; " before long I hope he 
will be able to return to his duty." 
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Lady Sophy could with difficulty conceal her feel- 
ings when she heard that Captain Falkner com- 
manded the ship to which she had been conveyed, 
while it would be impossible to describe the satis- 
faction which she experienced. Nora insisted at 
once on going down and seeing poor Barry, who 
was still unable to leave his cot. At first he would 
scarcely believe who it was who stood before him, 
and for some time he fancied himself in a dream, 
and asked whether he had not got an increase of 
fever. 

" no, dear Barry," answered Nora, " in a short 
time you will be well, and it will be a good excuse 
for you to come and live on shore with us. I hear 
the place we are going to is very beautiful, high up 
on the side of a mountain, far above all the mists 
and vapours which bring the yellow fever into this 
part of the world. And papa, you know, is to be 
the governor, so that he will not feel the change from 
Kilfinnan Castle so great as he might have done, for, 
of course, the people will treat him with great 
respect, and that you know he likes, although he 
does not talk about it ; and we shall have horses to 
ride about the country, and plenty of people to attend 
upon us, and there are a number of curious fruits and 
animals, and creatures of all sorts which we shall 
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have to see. Now I fully expect to be very in- 
terested, and so must you be, Barry, and I daresay 
Captain Falkner will occasionally come and see dear 
Sophy, and that will make her very happy." 

Thus Nora ran on in her light-hearted way, 
anxious to raise her brother's spirits. She felt 
somewhat sad, however, when she looked at him, 
for the bright glow in his cheeks was gone, and he 
looked pale and thin, that she began to fear he 
might be worse than the doctor said he was. After 
the hurricane the frigate had a fine passage to Port 
Royal. There, having landed all her supernumeraries 
by the orders of the admiral, she once more sailed to 
carry the Earl to his destination. He was received 
with the usual honours of a Lieutenant-Governor, and 
carriages were in waiting to convey him to his country 
seat, on the side of the mountain which had been 
described by Nora. It was a lovely spot, with 
streams gushing down from the side of the steep 
heights above the house, while the wide terrace in 
front afforded ample room for exercise. 

Far below the white buildings of the chief town 
was to be seen the intermediate country, covered 
with the richest tropical vegetation, while in the 
distance was the deep blue sea, dotted here and there 
with the white sails of vessels of various sizes. 
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Barry of course had leave to accompany his father 
ou shore, and he begged that his friend Denham 
should be allowed to pay them a visit. 

" He has been watching over me so carefully 
while I was sick on board, that it would seem un- 
grateful in me if I did not ask him to come with us. 
Besides, he is so excellent a fellow — so brave, and 
daring, and generous. I do not mean to say in the 
matter of money, because he has none of that, for 
he was only a few years ago placed on the quarter- 
deck, but I mean in his behaviour. He never takes 
offence, and never thinks ill of anybody, and he will 
never allow any of the younger fellows to be bullied 
by the elder, whom he is strong enough to keep in 
order, and there are not many who can beat him in 
any way." 

The next day^ accordingly, the Earl wrote a note 
to Captain Falkner, requesting that Mr. Denham 
mi^ht be allowed to pay him a visit. Captain 
Falkner, who had been much pleased with the 
conduct of the young midshipman, was glad to 
accede to the Earl's request, and told Denham to 
prepare for a visit on shore. Denham made some 
excuse with regard to his outfit. 

" Oh, I will settle all that," answered the captain 
kindly, " I must be your banker, remember, and just 
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CHAPTER XI. 

As soon as Denham approached the Government 
house, Barry, who had seen him from the window, 
hastened forward to meet him, and after the first 
greetings, said that he must introduce him at once 
to the Earl, and his sister, and cousin. 

"You will like the girls," he whispered to 
Denham, " you must be entirely at your ease with 
them, remember, they are not fine, they have no 
nonsense about them, just as girls should be; if 
they were otherwise, I, for one, would not own them. 
I have no idea of girls giving themselves airs." 

Saying this, Barry led Denham into the drawing- 
room. The young midshipman seemed to have the 
habit of blushing, for in spite of all he could do, the 
colour mounted to his cheeks when he made his bow, 
a very gracefiil one, by-the-bye, to the two young 
ladies. He conversed with ease, but the subjects of 
his conversation, as far as he selected them, were 
entirely confined to the scenes he had witnessed in 
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}ga on tAkore at once^ and we will get Mr. Truefit to 
rig jon oat in the conrse of a few hours. They do 
not take long to do that sort of thing out here." 

Thus all difficulties were overcome, and the 
following dar Denham found himself on his way to 
the new Goremor's house. 
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the West Indies, or to a few books whicli he had the 
opportunity of reading since he had been on board 
the frigate. As to England, or any other part of 
the world, he seemed to know nothing whatever, as 
far at least as his own experience went. He did not 
speak either of his family or of any friend he possessed, 
and they soon came to the conclusion that he was 
either a foundling or an orphan, without any relation 
whom he wished to own. Still they were very much 
pleased with his general conversation. 

Captain Falkner, in the evening, came up to the 
Government house, and he then said that the 
Admiral had directed him to take a cruise for a few 
weeks, and that, at the end of the time, he would 
come back for his midshipmen. He was able, 
however, to remain at anchor two or three davs, 
and, as will be supposed, he spent most of his rime 
on shore in Lady Sophy^s company. Xo one could 
watch the two without asrreeins: that thev were 
admirably matchevL She, gentle and intelligent, and 
affectionate ; he, frank and brave, and open-hearted 
in his mamier and bearing. He was known, too, as 
a just, brave, high-spirited officer, and a very first- 
rate seaKiau, and more than that, to be a God-fearinsr 
mud religious man. 

Th^ two midshtp:neii, it should have been re- 
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marked, when last at Jamaica, had passed their 
examination, which gave them the rank of masters' 
mates, as they were called in those days. They had 
been for some time on shore when, a mail arriving, 
the Earl presented Denham with a long official- 
looking letter. Denham eagerly opened it. His 
heart beat quicker than usual ; the colour rose to 
his cheeks, and his eyes beamed with pleasure, for 
he found that the document announced his being 
raised to the rank of heufcenant. The Earl seemed 
to be aware of the fact, and soon after addressed 
him as " Lieutenant Denham." 

"But has not Barry also got his promotion?" 
asked Denham, looking at his friend, 

" Yes," answered Barry, " I am a lieutenant too, 
but I do not feel as you do, because I am sure I have 
not deserved it. You have done all sorts of gallant 
things, and I have done nothing." 

The Earl laughed. 

" Well," he said, " provided those who deserve 
promotion obtain it, the Admiralty do not object to 
raise a few who have less to boast of." 

" But I am sure you would have done all sorts of 
gallant things if you had had the opportunity," said 
Lady Nora, turning to her brother with a smile. 

" I hope this will not remove me from the GyntMa^^ 
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said Denham ; " I should indeed be sorry to quit 
Captain Falkner and my old shipmates." 

" I think not," answered the Earl. " From what 
I hear from the Admiral who writes to me on the 
subject, the first lieutenant of the Cynthia has been 
promoted, and another officer has left the ship, so 
that you two will get the vacancies. I hope in the 
course of another month or so she will return 
from Jamaica, and that Barry will rejoin her with 
renewed health." 

The father's hope buoyed him up, while Denham 
could not help acknowledging that he saw his friend 
every day growing weaker and weaker. It was evi- 
dent that the injuries he had received in the cutting- 
out expedition had been more severe than had been 
supposed, and that his system had received a shock 
from which it had never recovered. Nora, too, was 
scarcely aware of the danger of her brother. Lady 
Sophy, perhaps, had suspected it, but could not 
bring herself to speak of it to her cousin. Barry 
himself declared that he felt better every day, though 
he showed, by his disinclination to take exercise, that 
he was much weaker than he was ready to acknow- 
ledge. 

At length the frigate came back, and the two 
young lieutenants rejoined her. When, however. 
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Lord Barry came on board, the surgeon kindly told 
him that he thought he would be better off by 
remaining on shore a little longer with his father. 
The surgeon saw that a great change had taken 
place in him. 

Barry declared he was fully capable of doing his 
duty, but the surgeon persisted in advising him to 
return home. 

" I am sure a little more rest will do you good," 
said Captain Falkner, looking at him compassion- 
ately ; " we will manage to have your duty done on 
board, and we must hope that in a short time you 
will be suflBciently recovered to resume it yourself." 

The Earl was somewhat surprised at seeing Barry 
return, but Captain Falkner, who accompanied him, 
endeavoured to tranquihze his mind ; and though he 
could not honestly say his son would recover, he 
remarked that youth and a good constitution often 
enable persons to gain strength when otherwise it 
might be hopeless. 

The Cynthia was ordered to cruise about the Wind- 
ward islands ; a dangerous locality, but where she 
would have many places to visit. Captain Falkner 
observed that he should frequently have to call off 
the island, and that he hoped to see the Earl and his 
family whenever he did so. 

i 
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It would be difficult to describe the beautiful 
scenery of the island now placed under the govern- 
ment of the Earl. The ground is broken into hills 
and valleys, and here and there lofty mountains rise, 
towering high up into the blue sky. Good roads, 
however, are cut across the island in every direction, 
and thus not only were the young ladies able to drive 
about, but they also had the pleasure of taking long 
rides to many scenes of beauty, accompanied by 
Barry, who, though he did not appear to recover his 
strength, was still able to sit on horseback. A 
number of planters were settled about the island, 
many of whom were men of education, and all were 
glad to offer hospitality to the Earl and his sick son. 
The Earl hoped by travelling about, and by amusing 
Barry's mind, . to assist in the restoration of his 
health. They had on one occasion gone to a planter's 
house at the back of the island, a day's journey from 
the Earl's country residence, and situated near the 
sea. 

The spot was a very beautiful one. In the back- 
ground rose ranges of mountains, feathered to their 
very summits with green foliage. On one side of the 
grounds were plantations of coffee and sugar. The 
sandy beach stretched like a line of silver along the 
edge of the blue water, fringing the cane-fields, which 
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formed a broad expanse of vivid green behind them. 
Along the coast were lovely little coves and bays, 
enlivened by neatly laid out mansions of the planters, 
while numerous fishing and passage-boats, with their 
raking masts and latteen sails, added life and anima- 
tion to the scene. A bright and sparkling stream, 
which found its way down from the mountains above, 
passed through the plantation, and added much to 
the refreshing coolness of the scene in that warm 
climate. A broad Verandah ran round the house, 
on one side of which or the other shade could be 
obtained at all times of the day. A couple of days 
had been spent very pleasantly at this abode, when 
one evening, just as the sun was about to sink through 
a rain cloud into the distant horizon, an old white- 
headed slave came hurriedly into the presence of his 
master. 

" What is the matter, Caesar," asked Mr. Jefferson, 
the planter. The old man shook his head. 

" Very bad, very bad." 

" Speak, boy ; have you lost your wits ? " ex- 
claimed the planter impatiently. 

" No, massa ; but me hear there come one hundred 
Caribs and many white men, and a whole lot of 
negroes, to burn the house this night and the planta- 
tions; and they swear that they will kill all the people." 
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At first the planter was inclined to laugh at this 
information, so indeed was the Earl ; but, on a fur- 
ther examination, the statements of the negro were 
so clear — and he was so well able to explain how he 
obtained his knowledge — that they began to think 
more seriously. 

"It is too late now," observed the planter, " for 
your lordship to attempt to return to the town; 
indeed, you would be very likely to fall in with these 
rebels ; but I have several trusty slaves on the estate 
who I am sure would be ready to lay down their lives 
for my sake. I will send Caesar to summon them into 
the house, and as I know that we can make a better 
stand here than at the residences of any of the other 
planters, I shall be able to persuade several of them 
to come here with their families, and assist in the 
defence of the place." 

" In the mean time we must send off for assistance," 
observed the Earl; " I am perfectly ready to agree 
to your proposition; indeed, I should be very un- 
willing to attempt to travel with my two young ladies 
and son at this hour; besides which we should 
probably be watched, and if we were so, we should 
eventually be captured by these people. But what 
could have caused them to think of rebelling?" 

" Probably, my lord, emissaries from France have 
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landed on the island, and also there are several dis- 
contented settlers of other nations, besides Caribs 
and blacks, who are always ready for a disturbance, 
in the hopes of gaining something during it." 

" However," observed the Earl, who in his youth 
had been a soldier, " we must make preparations for 
defending the place ; I have had a httle experience 
of that sort of thing in Ireland, and I suspect there 
is not much difference between the characters we 
shall have to deal with and those I have been accus- 
tomed to in my native country." 

Mr. Jeflferson, as he had proposed, immediately 
sent out three of his most trusty household servants^ 
with notes to the neighbouring planters, inviting 
them to take refiige in his house, while the other ser- 
vants of the estabUshment were at once ordered to 
come in. A number of trees from the neighbouring 
woods were forthwith cut down and brought into 
the house, to assist in barricading the windows and 
doors. Every available board, tops of tables and 
chests were broken up to close all the entrances, 
loop-holes being cut in them through which muskets 
could be fired at the advancing foe. Neither Lady 
Sophy nor Lady Nora seemed much alarmed at seeing 
the preparations. 

" It reminds me very much of our younger days," 

A 
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observed Lady Sophy to her cousin. " You remem- 
ber what work there was in defending the old castle, 
though that appeared to us to be a far better place 
to defend than this is. Still as our friends do not 
appear to be alarmed I do not see why we should be." 
Lord Barry seemed aroused by the exertions he 
was called on to make, and set to work with zeal in 
assisting in fortifying the house ; all languor had 
disappeared, and he was now full of animation. In 
a short time the gentlemen who had been summoned 
arrived at the house. Most of them came attended 
by servants well armed, and several who had families 
brought them also, not forgetting to bring, at the 
same time, a supply of provisions. They all knew 
that some time might elapse before they could get 
assistance. Indeed, if, as was not improbable, there 
was a general rising of the Caribs and blacks on the 
island, the small number of troops stationed in the 
garrison would be fully occupied in attempting to 
put them down, and perhaps none could be spared 
to come to their relief. None of the party, however, 
appeared alarmed. They held the people it was 
expected would attack them in too much contempt 
not to feel perfectly secure with the preparations 
they had had time to make. The Earl's chief annoy- 
ance arose in not having himself received information 
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of the intended rising, as, of course, he felt himself 
responsible for the well-being of the country. He, 
however, took care to exhibit no doubt or hesi- 
tation, and did his utmost to keep up the resolution 
of those collected about him. It should have been 
said, that the day after the Gynthia left the harbour, 
a boat with several men had contrived to escape from 
the side of the ship. 

It happened in the following manner. During the 
latter part of the middle watch, while the night was 
excessively dark, there was a shout of a man over- 
board. The wind was light. A boat was ordered 
to be lowered, and to pull in the direction in which 
the man was supposed to have floated. There was 
no cry, however, though a splash was heard, and fears 
were therefore entertained that he had sunk, or had 
become the prey of a shark. There was far more 
confusion than usual on board at the time, and 
several voices were heard exclaiming, that he was 
crying out, and that the sound came from a different 
direction to that in which the first boat had gone. 
"Without waiting for orders, another boat was im- 
mediately lowered. It was known that several men 
had jumped into her, and shoved off" without an officer. 
"When it was, as on the present occasion, a matter of 
life and death, this was not of much consequence. 
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k^ff^^Y the boat pulled from the sliip, and no officer 
took upon himself to call her back. At length, 
however, it appearing certain that the man must 
have sunk, or, what was too likely, been carried off 
by a shark, the boats were recalled on board. One 
only returned. In vain the other was summoned. 
No answer was made to the repeated calls of the 
boatswain. A gun was fired ; still, after waiting a 
certain time, the boat did not return. It was strange 
that no one could tell in which direction she had 
gone. It was scarcely possible that any accident 
could have happened to her; for, even if she had 
filled with water, the men in her would certainly 
have cried out. The ship at the time was supposed 
to be about five or six leagues from the land, which 
had been seen at sundown over the weather quarter. 
Since then the wind had been very light, and the 
ship had made but little way. The natural con- 
clusion to which Captain Falkner came was, the 
boat must have pulled on shore, and made several 
tacks in that direction. A strong gale, however, 
coming on in a short time, he was unable to beat up 
to the island ; and after making an attempt for some 
hours in vain, having despatches on board, he was 
obliged to bear up for his destination. He intended, 
however, on his return to make inquiries for the 
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boat, in case she should have reached the shore. 
Now, it happened that the mutineer, Higson, had 
managed to win over six of the men to assist him in 
escaping from the ship. At his suggestion a log had 
been thrown into the water, and the cry was raised 
that a man was overboard. This done, he had no 
great difficulty in leaving the ship. While in harbour 
he had had frequent communications with various 
persons disaffected to the Government. He had by 
chance fallen in with one of them when he was on 
shore, and this led to his communication with others. 
Beheving that the larger portion of the population 
would join in a rebellion, he entertained the idea of 
making himself of some importance in the country, 
fully believing that assistance would be gained from 
the French or Dutch, and that the people might 
make themselves independent of England. With 
this object in view, he determined to leave the ship. 
His success was complete, and he managed before 
dawn to land safely on the island. Here the boat 
was broken up, and a cave by the shore being found, 
the fragments were piled up in it and completely 
consumed ; thus he hoped all trace of his landing was 
lost. He had some difficulty in finding the people 
with whom he had before communicated, but at 
length they met, and he at once entered seriously 
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they must themselves commence the rebellion, and 
that then ample assistance would be forthcoming. 
At length Higson and his associates gained courage, 
and they hoped by an attack on Mr. Jefferson's 
house, and by the capture of so many persons of 
consequence, to obtain an influence over the rest of 
the people of the island, which would at once give 
them the upper hand. 

Several hours of the night had passed away ; Lady 
Sophy and Lady Nora, with the rest of the ladies, 
were advised to lie down, it being hoped, that 
perhaps after all, an attack might not be made. 
Scouts were, however, sent out to watch for the 
approaching enemy. At length two of them came 
hurrying back, announcing that they heard the 
approach of feet up from the sea. This was the 
most assailable side of the house. The stream, 
which has been spoken of with its precipitous banks, 
circled round two sides, while a high cliff, the sum- 
mit of which was inaccessible, formed another side 
of the grounds. In front also, the ground sloped 
rapidly down, so that unless by steps, which had 
been strongly barricaded, no one could approach up 
from the sea, even on that side, without considerable 
difficulty. The Earl and his friends at length 
observed through certain look-out places, which had 
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been formed on the roof of the upper story, that a 
large body of men were scaling the hill in a somewhat 
irregular manner. At first they came on in silence, 
but on a warm fire being opened upon them, they 
gave vent to loud shouts and shrieks, and rushed as 
rapidly up the hill as the nature of the ground 
would allow them. At the same time a number of 
persons in the rear lighted torches, which they bore 
in their hands, and shook them wildly about, as if 
to terrify those they came to attack. Perhaps also, 
they believed that by this means they would distract 
the attention of the besieged, and prevent them 
taking a steady aim at those in the front. The 
sight of the torches raised in Mr. Jefferson's mini 
an apprehension which he had not before enter- 
tained. He knew too well the combustible nature 
of his dwelUng, and that if it entered the minds of 
the rebels,, they might without difficulty set the 
house on fire. 

" If they do," he thought, " we must retreat by 
the back of the house and defend ourselves under 
the cliffs. We may still perhaps be able to hold our 
own against these fellows until assistance comes, 
but the poor ladies, I tremble for them." 

He did not, however, express these apprehensions 
to the Earl, but, like a brave man, did his best to 

N 2 
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encourage those around him. As the enemy ap- 
proached, they opened a fire at the doors and win- 
dows of the house, but as these had been well barri- 
caded, the bullets fell harmlessly against them. A 
considerable number of the rebels were soon struck 
down, either killed or wounded. Those in the house 
did not fire until the enemy approached near. The 
o^reater number of them were good marksmen. All 
knew, likewise, that they fought for their lives, and 
for the lives of those most dear to them. At length 
Barry proposed sallying out and endeavouring to put 
the enemy to flight. 

" The time may come for that by and by," said 
Mr. Jefferson. " In the meantime let us be content 
to hold our own till assistance can arrive from the 
town, or till the rebels have discovered that they are 
incapable of overcoming us." 

The men who were waving the torches had hitherto 
not ventured near the house, but had contented 
themselves with springing here and there and at- 
tempting to dazzle the eyes of the besieged party. 
Higson, who had himself hitherto kept under shelter, 
now began to fear that his allies would give way, and 
the attack would altogether fail. He knew the na- 
ture of buildings in the West Indies ; and finding 
that the little garrison were not likely to be over- 
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come by the present mode of attack, he determined 
to set fire to the house, and then to seize those who 
were likely to prove most valuable to him, as they 
were escaping from the burning building. He im- 
mediately issued an order to the men with torches 
to rush forward, at the same time directing others to 
collect all the dry brushwood they could find, and to 
pile it up in the verandah. Those, however, who first 
advanced were received with so hot a fire that several 
were killed or wounded, and the rest sought safety 
in flight. Again and again Higson urged them to 
renew the attempt, and finding this did not avail, he 
ordered the main body to retreat, greatly to the relief 
of the garrison. The whole body of their enemies 
were seen descending the hill, and they began to 
congratulate themselves that they had gained an 
easy victory. No one had been killed within the house, 
although several had been struck by bullets which 
had found their way through the loopholes or the 
too thinly planked windows. 

The Earl and his friends were not left long in 
doubt about the intentions of the rebels. In a 
short time they were seen rushing up the hill again, 
numbers bearing bundles of reeds and other com- 
bustible substances, and others flaming torches in 
their hands. In spite of the hot fire with which 
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they were received, they dashed forward and threw 
the bundles into the verandah. Several fell in the 
attempt, but the great mass persevered, and the 
men with the torches now advancing, cast them 
amidst the heaps of brushwood. In a few seconds the 
whole was in a blaze. The woodwork of the V^d- 
ing soon caught fire, and it became evident to the 
besieged that the house would not long be tenable. 
Still, as long as any could remain on the front side, 
they continued to fire at the rebels. 

Mr. Jefferson now called a Council of War, and 
explained to his friends the plan he proposed for 
effecting their escape. The Earl agreed that the 
undertaking was feasible, though they might be ex- 
posed to far greater peril than they had hitherto been ; 
still it was the only one, since the house could no 
longer be held, for when once the flames had gained 
entire possession of it, the negroes and Caribs would 
probably make a dash forward through the fire and 
put all they could meet with to death. Hitherto none 
of the rebels had ventured to go round to the rear of 
the house. Indeed, when any had tried to pass by 
either of the sides, they had met with so warm a 
fire that even the boldest had not dared to pro- 
ceed, while many had been struck down in the 
attempt. 
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"We must place the ladies in our centre and 
retreat to the cliff," said Mr. Jefferson. 

Lord Fitz Barry and three or four of the men 
agreed suddenly to burst open the door, and then 
lead the way in the direction Mr. Jefferson had 
indicated. The plan was adopted, while some of the 
men continued to fire down upon their assailants. 

The ladies were carried safely out, surrounded by 
an armed party, to the rear of the house. Not until 
they had been placed in comparative safety did the 
rest of the men withdraw from their now almost 
untenable position. At length the whole front of the 
house was in flames. The fire soon caught the rest 
of the building, and scarcely had the last defender 
left it, than the combustible roof fell in with a 
loud crash. The negroes shouted and shrieked 
with glee when they saw this, and rushed for- 
ward, as had been anticipated, in the hopes of 
gaining an easy victory over their now defenceless 
opponents. 

Many of them were severely burnt, as they dashed 
forward into the building, and were glad again 
quickly to retreat. Not till the whole edifice was one 
blazing heap, did they discover that the inmates had 
escaped them. By the light of the flames which 
continued burning brightly, the negroes perceived 
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the Lieutenant Governor and the planters with their 
families posted at the side of the cliff. 

For some time, warned by the treatment they had 
received, they hesitated to advance, but at length 
Higson, animated by the success which had already 
attended his efforts, rushed forward, calling to his 
men to follow him, and made a dash towards the 
Earl. He thought that if he could once get him into 
his power, the victory would be gained. The negroes 
were perfectly ready to follow when others led, and 
thus a band of shouting, shrieking wretches, advanced 
close to where the European party had taken shelter. 
Already many had begun to climb the heights, and 
a stout, black ruffian had actually got so close, 
that he was able to lay his hand upon the Earl's 
shoulder. Higson shouted to the man to drag for- 
ward the Governor, in order to make him prisoner. 
At that moment Fitz Barry, seeing the danger that 
his father was in, sprang forward to his rescue, and 
with a blow of his cutlass, compelled the man to let 
go his hold. In the meantime, however, Higson, 
with the runaway seamen, whom he had persuaded 
to follow him, made a dash at that part of the ter- 
race where the ladies were collected. The dawn had 
now broken, so that they were soon found without the 
light from the burning house. Lady Nora, seeing 
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the approach of the ruffians, cried to her brother 
for help. He, however, found himself surrounded 
by a number of blacks, who pressed him so hard that 
he was unable to reach her. In the meantime the 
planters continued to fire down upon their assailants, 
the great body of whom were kept at bay. Higson 
at length turned, and ordered more of his followers 
to come to his assistance. He had already seized 
Lady Nora, well satisfied that should he fail to 
capture the Earl, she, at all events, would prove a 
valuable prize. Two other ladies were also carried 
ofi*, and in vain did their defenders attempt by a bold 
dash to rescue them. Higson, elated at his suc- 
cess, and at the same time fearful lest the bullets 
which were flying about might strike any of his 
captives, and probably glad himself to avoid them, 
made a wide circuit to gain the sea shore. 

He was already separated from the main body of 
the insurgents, when suddenly he was startled with 
a loud shout close to him, and before he could turn 
round to defend bimself, he was attacked by a body 
of seamen, led on by a lieutenant. The increasing 
light revealed to him several of his late shipmates, 
and the new lieutenant, Mr. Denham. Surprised by 
the attack, for the boat's crew had sprung upon them 
from behind a thicket, Higson and his companions at 
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once let go their captives. A blow from the cutlass 
of one of the men brought him to the ground, 
while the rest of his party — more than one half 
were either killed or wounded — sought safety 
in flight. They were not far from the sea-shore. 
" You must allow me, Lady Nora, to place you with 
the other ladies on board the boat," said Denham. 
" You will there be in safety, and the crew will row 
off to a short distance, while I, with the rest of my 
men, go to the rescue of your father, and the remain- 
der of the party." To these plans Lady Nora willingly 
agreed, and in a few minutes she found herself with 
her friends on board a man-of-war's boat, which, 
with four men, pulled off out of gun-shot from the 
shore. Anxiously she watched what was taking 
place, as far as she could see. Still the filing con- 
tinued, and Lieutenant Denham and his party hurry- 
ing again up the hill, she soon lost sight of them 
amongst the woods. Deep was her anxiety for her 
father and brother, and Lady Sophy, who remained 
with the planters and their friends, while she could 
not help feeling anxious for the risk to which the 
young lieutenant and his small party of men were 
exposed, in the presence of so large a body of 
rebels. 

The outhouses and other buildings on the estate 
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had now caught fire, and their flames showed the 
insurgents still clustering round the side of the hill, 
though the continued discharge of musketry in the far 
distance, made her hope that the Earl and his party 
were still defending themselves. Now the fire of the 
English party seemed to slacken ; now more dark 
forms were seen climbing up the hill. Then again, 
the defenders of the height increased their fire, and 
even at that distance she fancied she could hear the 
shouts of the combatants. At length her attention 
was drawn off the scene, by hearing one of the crew 
exclaim, " Here comes the frigate, and she saw rising 
above a woody point on one side of the bay, the 
snow white sails of the Cynthia^ as close-hauled she 
stood along the land. The sound of the firing must 
have reached her. She immediately hauled into the 
bay. The anchor was dropped, the sails furled, and 
several boats were seen to come off from her side. 
In a short time the boats approached, and the men 
informed the oflScers in them of the orders they had 
received from Lieutenant Denham, adding that they 
had three ladies in their boat. " Take the ladies to 
the frigate," answered one of the oflScers ; ''give way, 
my lads, there is no time to be lost." The boats 
dashed on. Nora thanked Heaven for their arrival, 
hoping by this means those she dearly loved might 
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be saved, as well as those friends, whose hospitality 
they had been enjoying. The boats quickly reached 
the beach, and the men, all well armed, dashed for- 
ward up the hill, led by their oflficers. Attacking the 
enemy fiercely in the flank, the latter, who had 
apparently not seen their approach, were taken by 
surprise. Those who i-esisted were cut down, the 
rest taking to flight along the shore. No one 
stopped to look behind him or see what had become 
of his neighbour. The seamen quickly scaled the 
heights, and reached the spot where the Earl and his 
party still held their position. Unhappily several 
had been badly wounded, among whom were two of 
the ladies, and three or four planters, while others 
had been killed. Of the insurgents, a very consi- 
derable number had been struck down. The 
wounded now began to utter loud shrieks and 
groans, to excite the commiseration of their con- 
querors. At present, however, little could be done 
for them. Those of the English who had been 
wounded were at once conveyed on board the frigate, 
where they could receive medical treatment. Indeed 
so alarmed had the planters become, that they 
requested that they and their families might be taken 
on board with the Earl. The frigate lay at anchor 
in the bay. As soon as those who had been wounded 
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on the side of the planters had been cared for, the 
assistant-surgeon with a boat's crew was humanely 
sent on shore, to attend to the unhappy blacks and 
Caribs who had been hurt. A few had in the mean- 
time crawled off. Others had died, but still a con- 
siderable number remained and required attention. 
Among the dead was found the unhappy Higson. 
No one knew what could have induced him to join 
in so mad a scheme, but thogi^ who had watched his 
conduct on board were not surprised at his 
behaviour. 

On the return of the frigate to the chief town, it 
was found that the garrison had been warned in 
time. A considerable number of troops had marched 
unmolested through the country, visiting the places 
which were said to be most disaffected, and in a few 
days the rebel forces had completely melted away. 
A few men who were caught and accused of leading 
the rebellion suffered the penalty of death, others 
had managed to make their escape from the island. 
It was found, however, that they had been instigated 
to the rebellion by foreign emissaries, and even the 
captive rebels themselves acknowledged they had few 
causes of complaint against the English government. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

The outbreak being thus speedily quelled, the Earl 
was enabled very soon to return in safety to his 
country residence. He had there a severe affliction 
awaiting him. Owing either to the over-exertions 
made by Lord Fitz Barry on the night of the attack 
at the planter's house, or from some other cause, his 
disease from that time gained rapid ground. His 
friend Denham now felt greatly alarmed at the change 
which he remarked in him, and saw too clearly that 
he was destined to remain but a short time longer 
on earth. The surgeon also, who had known him 
some years, was of the same opinion. Captain 
Falkner felt, though most reluctantly, that it was 
his duty to convey the sad information to his father 
and sister. The Earl refused to believe it, but Nora 
saw, with grief, the sad change which even a few 
days had made in her beloved brother. He could 
now only sit up for a short time in an armchair. 

In consequence of the rebellion the Cynthia 
had to remain for some time in the harbour, and 
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accordingly Denham was able to obtain leave to 
remain with his friend. He and Nora, therefore, 
were constantly by the side of the dying youth. 
Barry would not for some time believe that his own 
end was approaching. Often, with tears in her eyes, 
Nora spoke to him of that happy land to which all 
those who trust in the Rock of Ages are certainly 
bound. 

"There will be no more sorrow, no more suf- 
fering, no more fighting, no more wounds in that 
land, dear Barry,", she said, taking his hand. " Still, 
life is sweet. I wish you could have remained with 
us ; but we must bow to God's will. They say you 
have not many more days to remain on earth, Barry ; 
but surely we must feel the parting more severely — 
we who have to remain in this world exposed to so 
many dangers, than you should, who have to go to 
that land of joy and rest." 

The young lieutenant shook his head. 

"It is hard for me to acknowledge that, dear 
Nora," he answered. " I care not for the dangers ; 
and there are so many things to enjoy in this life, 
that I had hoped to remain in it to a good old age, 
I have everything to make life pleasant, and can you 
be surprised, then, that I should be unwilling to quit 
it without a sigh ? " 
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"O! no, no," she answered. "I know that; 
but still, remember, it is but to enter into a life of 
eternal joy that you leave this world of trials. 
Because, let us deceive ourselves as we may, there 
are many causes which must bring us sorrow and pain. 
You remember how we grieved when our dear 
mother was taken from us, and then it was very sad to 
leave the old castle, and then, too, we have sorrowed 
on account of our father, that his property has suffered 
so much ; and though we have been very lovingly 
dealt with by God, yet He has not allowed life to be 
so delightful to us that we should be willing to 
remain here for ever." 

Denham spoke to his friend in the same strain. 
Often did his heart swell within him as he had to 
address the dying youth, and many a time he dashed 
away from his eyes the fast-falling tears as he thought 
that in a few days they must part, never again to 
meet in this world. He had seen several of his 
shipmates cut down by the sword of the enemy. 
Young as ho was, death was no stranger to him. 
The saddest loss he had ever yet experienced 
was that of his brave and gentle friend, with his youth 
and rank and many noble qualities. Even to the 
end, which came at last, the Earl could not believe 
that his son was dying. 
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It was daytime. The soft breeze came in through 
the open window. He sat, as usual, in his chair, 
with his sweet sister on one side and his fiiend 
Denham on the other. His hands were placed in 
theirs. He felt that he was about to take his 
departure. 

" Kiss me, Nora," he said. 

Denham felt him press his hand for an instant ; 
then the fingers relaxed, and he sank back, and they 
both saw that his spirit had fled. 

Nora did not give way to tears ; her grief was 
too deep for that. Denham felt that he could not 
venture to comfort her ; he dared not even trust his 
voice in words. Happily, Sophy came in, and the 
attendants were summoned, and Nora was led away 
to her chamber. 

Denham's leave had just then expired. He went 
to pay his farewell respects to the Earl ; but Lord 
Kilfinnan entreated him to remain. 

" I will write to Captain Falkner," he said. " He 
will not insist upon your returning on board just 
now. I must have you with me. You are my son's 
dearest friend. I know that from the way he spoke 
of you. I cannot let you go. You must stop and 
comfort a broken-hearted old man. And poor Nora, 
she will feel his death dreadfully. Well, * God's 
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the last day of his stay on shore, however, a 
degree of melancholy seemed to weigh down his 
captain at times. Occasionally he talked in his 
usual lively and animated manner, and spoke 
hopefully of the future, when, the war being ended, 
he might with honour sheath his sword and take up 
his abode on shore. 

"At present, however," he remarked, " while my 
country demands my services I am bound to remain 
afloat." 

The frigate, however, was again ordered to sea, 
and the lovers parted, hoping ere long to meet 
again. Captain Falkner was unusually silent during 
his drive to the port, and when he arrived on board 
he retired to his cabin, and it was not until the 
moment the ship had to get under weigh he appeared 
on deck. He was then as full of life and activity 
as usual, and issued his orders in that clear ringing 
voice by which he was so well known. As the 
frigate under all sail stood out to sea, Denham more 
than once observed his captain turning his glass 
towards the governor's Louse high up on the 
mountain side. In his mind's eye he probably saw 
her who had so deservedly won his brave heart, 
though the distance was in reality too great to have 
discovered any human being. Denham felt very 
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much inclined to imitate his commander's example ; 
but though he lifted his telescope, he quickly lowered 
it again. 

" No, no ; what folly in me to indulge in so idle 
a dream," he said to himself, turning away. "I 
was received as Barry's friend, and treated with 
kindness accordingly ; but I should only deservedly 
bring down scorn and ridicule on myself if I were 
ever to aspire to a greater intimacy than that which 
has hitherto been allowed me." 

** Well, Denham, we must not return without an 
enemy's frigate in tow," observed Captain Falkner, 
as he was one day walking the deck with his young 
lieutenant. *^ The Frenchmen have severalfine vessels 
out in these seas at present, and we must try and 
diminish their numbers. Let us but catch sight of 
one of them, and, unless she has a very fast pair of 
heels, she shall be our prize before many hours are 
over." 

" No doubt of that, sir," answered Denham, 
laughing. " We have now as fine a ship's company 
as were ever collected together, having cleared out 
the black sheep who were among them, and they are 
in as good temper as men need be." 

" A sail on the lee-bow," shouted the look-out 
from aloft. 
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'* What is she like ? " asked the captain. 

" A full-rigged ship, sir," was the answer. 

There was a fresh northerly breeze at the time, 
and the frigate was under easy sail. 

" Turn the hands up, Mr. Hansom," observed 
the captain to the first lieutenant. "Make all 
sail." 

"All hands on deck," shouted the boatswain, 
piping his whistle at the same time. 

The crew speedily made their appearance, and in 
a iew Beconds were seen clustering on the yards 
aloft. The ship was kept away, studding-sails and 
royals were set ; and the frigate, gUding rapidly over 
the water, stood towards the stranger. The latter, 
though she must have seen her coming, showed no 
inclination to avoid her; but, on the contrary, 
hauled her wind, that they might the sooner meet. 
Every spy-glass was in requisition on board the 
Cynthia^ and most of the officers went aloft, that 
they might take a better view of the stranger. 
In a short time she was pronounced to be a frigate 
of equal size to their own. Some, however, thought 
her larger. That she might be so, and under an 
enemy's flag, was the wish of all. It is strange 
how eager men are to encounter those they con- 
sider it lawful to engage with in fight, to wound 
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and slay eacli other. They think not of the pain 
and suffering they may inflict, or may themselves 
have to undergo. They eagerly seek for the excite- 
ment of the strife, the triumph of victory. They 
seem to forget entirely what far greater triumphs 
await those who labour on in civil life to advance 
the interests of humanity, to win the desert from 
barrenness, to make it smile as a fruitful garden, 
and the glorious triumph which is reserved for those 
who struggle on bravely in the service of their 
Heavenly Lord and Master. Still, we are describing 
men as they are, not as they should be ; and pro- 
bably on board that frigate there was not a single 
man who had the slightest doubt that the sentiments 
which animated his bosom were otherwise than right 
and noble, and superior to all others. 

A shout burst from the mouths of the crew of the 
Cynthia when the French flag was seen to be run up 
to the peak of the stranger. She was standing 
on with aU plain sail set, and was manoeuvring in 
order to gain the weather-gauge. The Gynthia^s 
studding-sails and more lofty canvas having been 
taken in, she also tacked in order not to let her 
antagonist gain this advantage. At length they 
approached sufficiently near each other to allow the 
bow guns of the Cynthia to take effect. 
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"Mr. Hansom, let us see if we cannot knock 
away some of her spars/' observed the captain. 

"Ay, ay, sir," answered Mr. Hansom, going 
forward and taking the match in his hands. 

There was a good deal of sea running at the time, 
so that the aim, even of the best marksman, was likely 
to prove uncertain. He waited his opportunity how- 
ever. As the bows of the frigate rose he applied the 
match, and some white splinters were seen to fly 
from the enemy's topmast. A cheer burst from the 
throats of the crew who saw the success of the ex- 
periment. It was looked upon as a good omen for 
the future. The cheer, however, was repressed by 
the officers. The men stood at their quarters. The 
captains of guns, with their matches in their hands, 
most of them stripped to the waist, to allow them 
the better to work the tackles, and also, should they 
be wounded, to escape the injury which any piece of 
clothing was sure to cause, should it be carried into 
their bodies by the shot. It was a scene which a 
painter might have delighted to copy, exhibiting the 
sturdy forms of the seamen, their countenances 
determined and bold, and utterly devoid of any 
appearance of fear. Many, indeed, were passing 
rough and coarse jokes one from the other, and the 
slightest excuse gave cause to a hearty laugh. It 
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would have been difficult for a stranger to believe, 
that the men who were before him were entering 
into a struggle for life and death, or that the combat 
between the two beautiful frigates now sailing 
in sight of each other, would probably end in the 
destruction of one of them. Each sail was well set, 
every yard perfectly braced, and all the ropes taut 
and uninjured. Thus they stood on, slowly nearing 
each other, till at length the Frenchman attempted 
to haul across the Cynthia^ s bows, for the purpose of 
delivering a raking fire. This the latter avoided by 
hauling up. 

" Fire," cried the captain, as the broadside of the 
frigate bore upon that of the enemy. A loud roar 
of artillery was the response. Several shots seemed 
to take effect, some in the hull, others in the rigging. 
The Gynthia herself did not escape injury, and two of 
her crew were seen struggling in their death agonies 
on the deck. The two frigates now ran on side by 
side, firing their guns as rapidly as they could be 
loaded. Again a shout burst from the throats of 
the English crew, as the Frenahman's fore-topmast 
was seen to go over the side. It was evident, too, 
that their shots were taking effect upon the French- 
man's hull, for several were seen to strike him 
between wind and water, which with the sea then 
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running was very likely in a short time to reduce 
him into a sinking state. Still the latter worked his 
guns with as much determination as at first, aided 
by musketry whenever the ships approached near 
enough for the bullets to take effect. By this means 
a considerable number of the crew of the English 
frigate were struck down, many of whom were killed, 
while others were carried bleeding below. 

The superior strength and activity of the English 
seamen soon told against that of the enemy, for 
while the latter was delivering two broadsides the 
English managed to fire three, their shot, too, being 
better directed. Still the French ensign flew out at 
the enemy's peak, and there appeared to be no inten- 
tion on his part of lowering it. The contest was 
evidently to be a severe and protracted one. The 
Cynthia had already lost nearly thirty of her crew, 
and in all probability the Frenchman must have suf- 
fered in a far greater degree. At length they drew 
so close that the muzzles of their guns almost 
touched, when the enemy, putting down his helm, 
ran his bows into those of the British ship, the 
bowsprit coming directly across the foremast. Cap- 
tain Falkner, calling to Denham and those who 
were near him at the time, sprang forward and 
attempted to lash the bowsprit to the mast of his own 
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ship. Denham saw his faithful follower, NedDavis, by 
his side. While the captain was in the act of passing 
a rope round the mast, a bullet, from the musket of a 
marine stationed in the Frenchman's top, struck him 
on the breast. He fell back, and Denham had just 
time to catch him in his arms to save him from 
falling heavily upon deck. Davis had at that 
moment seized the rope which the captain had let 

go. 

** Secure the bowsprit," cried the captain; "do 

not let the enemy sheer ojBT. Now place me on the 

deck ; I fear that I am mortally wounded, but do 

not let the people know it. In a few minutes the 

Frenchman's frigate will be ours. See, they are 

attempting to board, but drive them back and they 

will not long keep their flag flying. On ! on ! do 

not heed me." 

Denham, calling to some of the crew, ordered 
them to take the captain below, while he flew to 
obey his dying orders. 

" Boarders, repel boarders," he shouted, drawing 
his own sword, and springing towards the point 
where the Frenchmen were seen clustering in their 
rigging about to spring on the deck of the Cynthia. 
The latter, already disheartened by the loss of so 
many of their shipmates, were quickly driven back. 
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while the CyntJMs guns continued pouring broad- 
Bido after broadside into the hull of their ship. 

•* See, see, down goes the French flag," cried the 
English crew, and little knowing the loss they had 
sustained, they once more gave forth that hearty 
British cheer which has so often sounded in the 
luoment of victory. The dying captain heard it as 
Donham reached his side. 

•• Toll her my last thoughts were about her," he 
murmured as the lieutenant took his hand, and sinking 
buck, his eves were in another moment closed by the 
ha»d of death. 

The t\fO ships had parted in consequence of the 
heavy st\^ which had now got up. For the same 
rt^::^oi\ the task of tn^usferring the crew of the prize 
tv^ the victor was cue of considerable difficultT. The 
first Ucutcuaxit^ now in command of the CynMia, 
haiUxl tbo ctuuuv to scud a boat on board ; but his 
r^^jvlv was that he had uouo which would swim, all 
tiavut^ Kvu iujitn:xl in the engagement* Fortunately 
uxv\<t ot the C r'(^h!a^.< boats were in a better con- 
vh^tvHt^ auvl IVtihaiu. takit!^* :he coznmand* at once 
j>i\\\\\U\l oti Ivcirvl the t^rt^\ He round* though 
^bc tVt^^to was bVuca. tha: a Durea olBcer com- 
t^A^vicvl Ivt'v \V'>o scemcvl muco: cow:i-heiirted akt the 
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The young lieutenant had already been in several 
engagements, but never had he seen a deck present 
a more sad spectacle than that of the Frenchman. 
In all directions lay the bodies of the slain, and 
several wounded men who had not vet been con- 
veyed below. They were all of them too much 
injured to be removed to the Gyufhia^ and they were 
therefore carried below. The prisoners were at once 
ordered to get up their bags, and to enter the boats, 
which immediately conveyed them on board their 
captor. 

Some time was occupied, however, in this work, 
as the heavy sea which now ran prevented them 
from making a rapid passage. The Dutch officer 
commanding the ship, had given up his sword to 
Lieut. Denham, who remained on board, ready to 
take charge of the prize. He himself had not had 
time to go below, to observe the damages that the 
prize had sustained, but from the report made to 
him by the late commander, he was under the appre- 
hension that they were very severe. Indeed, from 
the peculiar way the ship rolled, he dreaded that she 
had taken in a large amoimt of water. He accord- 
ingly requested the Dutchman, who spoke English 
very well, to send his carpenter below, to make a 
report of her condition. The man in a short time 
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returned on deck with a pale face, declaring lie did 
not believe she would float for many hours longer. 
By this time the wind had increased so much, and so 
heavy a sea was running, that it was a matter of 
danger to pass between the two ships, which were at 
some distance from each other. The boats, with 
the last cargo of the prisoners, had left her, and 
were close alongside of the Cynthia. Denham 
therefore ordered his own crew to make every effort 
to stop the leaks, but they soon found, from the 
amount of water which was pouring in, that this 
would be difficult, if not impossible. 

" Well," he remarked to the Dutchman, after 
every effort had been made to put a stop to the 
entrance of the water, "as soon as the boats 
return, we must, I fear, abandon the ship. You 
have defended her nobly, and perhaps have less 
cause to regret this occurrence than we have, who 
hoped to caiTy her into port in triumph." 

" You of course will return to your own ship as 
you please," answered the Dutch officer ; " but for 
my part I cannot desert my poor wounded fellows 
below, and unless there is time to remove them, 
should the ship sink beneath my feet, I must go 
down with her." 
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CHAPTER XV. 

In vain Denham urged the brave Dutcliinan to save 
his own life, and promised to use his best exertions 
in removing those who were least hurt among the 
wounded men. He was looking anxiously for the 
return of the boats. One, however, only was seen 
to put off from the side of the frigate with the re- 
mainder of the prize crew, Mr. Hansom deeming it 
imprudent to allow more than necessary to make the 
passage. It was not without considerable difficulty 
that this boat reached the side of the prize. Again 
Denham urged the captain to quit her, but he refused 
on the same plea as before. Indeed, it was very 
evident the boat herself would only carry in one 
trip the prize crew. Denham had ordered all the 
men to go into the boat, and at length finding that 
the Dutchman persisted in remaining on board, 
he could not bring himself to desert the brave 
fellow. 

** Well," he said, " I will remain too, and assist 
the men on board to keep the ship afloat, for I feel 
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I have no business to detain my own people witli so 
great a risk." 

" If you remain, Mr. Denham, so will I," exclaimed 
Ned Davis, who had followed his friend. " It may 
be, if we keep the pumps going, that the ship will 
float until there is time to get more boats alongside." 

Before he allowed the boat to shove off Denham 
wrote a short note to Mr. Hansom, begging him, 
unless the sea continued to increase, to send boats to 
carry off the wounded people ; " but," he concluded 
his note, " should it do so, run no risk of losing any 
lives — leave us to the care of God." 

The boat shoved off, and the sinking frigate was 
left to struggle alone amidst the fast-rising sea. 

The French crew, encouraged by the example of 
their gallant captain, exerted themselves to the 
utmost to stop the leak, while those not thus occu- 
pied stood manfully at the pumps. By this means 
the sorely battered frigate continued to keep afloat, 
but each time the well was sounded it was found 
that the water had gained somewhat upon her, in 
spite of all the efforts made to free her of water. 

Ned Davis was a host in himself, flying here and 
there, aiding in stopping shot-holes, and then return- 
ing to take his spell at the pumps. 

The young lieutenant anxiously looked out for any 
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signs of change in the weather, but that continued 
as bad as ever, till it became too evident that the 
frigate could not much longer be made to swim. 

Denham thought of suggesting that the wounded 
men should be brought on deck, to give them a 
better chance of escaping ; but the doctor said they 
would thus to a certainty perish, and that if the ship 
went down it would be more merciful to them not 
to allow them to see the approach of their certain 
destruction. 

The ensign was hoisted upside down, as a sign 
that the ship was in great distress, and guns were 
fired to draw the attention of the Cynthia to her. 
Denham anxiously watched the progress of his 
frigate, feeling sure that from the mode in which 
the prize laboured in the sea she was not likely to float 
much longer. In a short time the Cynthia bore 
down upon her, but already the sea ran so high that 
it was evidently a risk to send a boat ; and it would 
have been almost impossible to lower wounded people 
into her. Again Denham urged the brave Dutch- 
man, should a boat be sent, to accompany him on 
board the frigate. 

" No," he answered ; " I have made up my mind 
to remain by these people, and nothing shall induce 
me to desert them." 

p 
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After some time a boat was seen approaching 
from the Cynthia. Denham now feeling it was his 
duty to save his own hfe as well as that of his 
people, ordered them to take the opportunity as she 
drew near of leaping into her. A few of the French 
crew, who were not wounded, followed their example. 
While Denham remained Davis refused to go into 
the boat. At length it was evident that at any 
moment the prize might sink. 

" Now," he exclaimed to Davis, " leap into her, 
and I will follow." He shook the Dutchman warmly 
by the hand. "You are a brave man, my friend," 
he said ; " and though I would stay by you if I could 
assist in saving your life, my duty to my men and 
to myself compels me to leave you." 

"Farewell," answered the Dutchman, seemingly 
unmoved. 

" No time to lose, sir," shouted Davis from the 
boat. 

Denham sprang from the side of the vessel ; and 
scarcely had he reached the boat, and taken his seat 
in the stern-sheets, when the bow of the prize lifted 
high up above the sea, and then down she sank, 
lower and lower, till the water washed over her deck, 
and finally closed again above her masthead. 

The frigate's boat had barely time to pull away 
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clear of the vortex. Several people were seen strug- 
gling in tlie waves ; among them Denham observed 
the brave captain, and, though not without great risk, 
he ordered the boat to pull back, to endeavour to get 
him on board. Once, as they neared the spot, he 
disappeared, and Denham feared he was lost for ever. 
He again, however, rose, when Ned Davis, leaning 
over the bows, caught hold of his jacket and suc- 
ceeded in hauling him on board. He was the only 
person among the prisoners who was saved, for before 
the boat could reach the others, all disappeared be- 
neath the waves. Happily the boat had no great 
distance to go, for it was only by great exertions 
and careful management that she was kept afloat. 
The whole of the wounded and many others of the 
French crew perished. 

The loss of their prize was a great disappointment 
to the officers and ship's company of the Cynthia, as 
they had only the bare victory to boast of, without 
being able to show the prize when they returned into 
port ; but far more did they mourn the death of their 
brave captain. No one felt it more than Denham. To 
him he had been a warm and sincere friend, besides 
which he knew the agony and grief it would cause to 
one who was expecting his return. He dreaded having 
personally to communicate what had occurred, and 
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he was greatly relieved by finding that the frigate 
was to put into Port Bojal, Jamaica, to refit after 
the action. 

Mr. Hansom did not forget to mention him in his 
despatches, as haying greatly contributed to gain the 
victory, by his courage in assisting to lash the 
enemy's bowsprit to the Cynthia^ s foremast. 

" Depend upon it, Denham," observed Mr. Han- 
som, " this will be marked in your favour at the 
Admiralty ; and when you have served your time as 
lieutenant, you will obtain commander's rank. I 
wouldn't say this to others, — ^but I have a notion 
that you have a friend at court, and a word from 
the Earl, with so good an excuse, will be sure to gain 
whatever he asks for you." 

On reaching Port Royal Denham felt it was his 
duty to write to the Earl, giving an account of the 
events that had occurred ; but he did not allude even 
to anything he himself had done, nor did he ask for 
the Earl's interest for himself at the Admiralty. 

Some few months after this Lord Kilfinnan gave 
up his appointment, and returned with his family to 
his native land. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

In a turret chamber in Kilfinnan Castle sat two 
young ladies. It was apparently their private 
boudoir. It had been elegantly furnished, but the 
drapery had somewhat faded, and the air of fresh- 
ness it had once possessed had long since departed. 
The window out of which the ladies were gazing 
looked forth over the wide Atlantic, and the eldest 
was dressed in deep mourning, apparently her usual 
costume, while the air of sadness in her countenance 
seemed to be habitual. The younger one was full 
of life and animation, though occasionally, as she 
looked up at her friend, she, too, became sad. 

" That is a strange story, Sophy, you were reading 
just now from the newspaper," said the youngest, — 
"I mean about Lord Eden; I cannot understand 
how a man of his rank and position should con- 
descend to marry a girl of low degree, however 
virtuous or excellent she might be. These mes- 
alliances can never answer. Too soon the one of 
more refined habits and ideas discovers a degree of 
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coarseness and vulgarity in the other, which must 
ultimately cause separation. No; my only notion 
of a happy union is, that where people are of the 
same rank and education, and all their sympathies 
are in unison — " 

" You know so little of life, dear Nora, that I do 
not think you are capable of judging," answered 
her cousin Sophy. " I do not say, however, that in 
the main you are not right, but there may be excep- 
tions, in which true happiness may be found. I do 
not say Lord Eden is right in marrying this girl. 
At the same time, she may have more natural re- 
finement than could be expected. I have heard of 
such instances." 

" I, on the contrary, Sophy, remember hearing 
my father speak of a very different case, in which a 
country girl was taken out of her sphere, and edu- 
cated, and, 1 think, became the wife of one of our 
ministers. As long as she was at rest, she appeared 
very elegant, but if she got at all excited, or, as was 
sometimes the case, lost her temper, she then 
exhibited her real condition ; and if, as I consider, 
it is very bad for a man to marry a person of inferior 
rank, surely it is much worse for a lady to marry 
one who is her inferior." 

Sophy smiled sadly. 
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"No; I shall hold to my own opinion," said Nora, 
" and I do not think that anybody would induce me 
to marry a person, however elegant and refined 
he might appear, unless I knew he was of gentle 
blood." 

The conversation of the young ladies was inter- 
rupted by Sophy exclaiming, — 

" Bring the glass, Nora ; I see a vessel standing 
in for the bay. Her canvas looks very white and 
shining. I believe she is a man-of-war." 

The telescope, which stood on a stand, had 
been, for some purpose, removed fi:'om the window, 
and it was now brought to its usual place by 
Nora. They both looked through it, one after the 
other. 

" Yes, there can be no doubt of the matter," said 
Nora ; " her square yards, her tall masts and white 
canvas show at once what she is. She does not 
appear to me to be a frigate. I think she is a 
smaller vessel — a corvette, — and very beautiful 
vessels they are." 

While this conversation was going forward, the 
ship rapidly approached the shore, under a wide 
spread of canvas. They had soon an opportunity of 
ascertaining her character. At length she stood 
into the bay, and, furling her sails, came to an 
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anchor. The wind was at that time sufficiently from 
the north to enable her to obtain perfect shelter, 
and she floated calmly on the smooth waters. It 
was still early in the day. They watched for a short 
time, but no boat could put off to approach the 
Castle, though they fancied they saw one standing 
in for another part of the bay. 

At that time Ireland was suffering, as she had 
long been, from her usual chronic disorder — discon- 
tent. Disturbances had occurred here and there in 
the west and south among the Riband Men, or White 
Boys, or United Irishmen, by which names the 
rebels were at different times and places known. 
The Government, therefore, had considered it neces- 
sary to send vessels of war to cruise up and down 
the coast, that their blue jackets and marines might 
render such assistance as might be required. This 
was so generally the case at present, that the arrival 
of the corvette did not cause any unusual sensation 
among the inhabitants of the coast who lived 
near enough to the sea to observe her. Several men- 
of-war had in the same way entered the bay of late, 
and, after remaining a few days, had taken their 
departure. The young ladies had arranged that, 
later in the day, they would take a ride over the 
downs, and, after calling on Miss O'Reilly, at the 
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Vicarage, look in upon some of the poor people 
whom they were in the habit of visiting. 

Meantime, we must go to the other end of the bay, 
where an old man might be seen descending the 
narrow gorge which led down to the small cove 
Avhere the Widow O'Neil resided. It was Father 
O'Rourke. He proceeded on in a somewhat medi- 
tative mood, until he reached the cottage. He 
opened the door, and found the widow sitting on the 
usual stool, employed in mending her nets. 

" And what brings you here. Father O'Rourke ? " 
she said, looking up at him with a glance which 
showed that he was not a favourite of hers. 

" Widow, I have come to speak about a matter of 
importance," he answered. " I hear, in spite of all 
my warnings, and all the instruction I have given 
you, by which you would be sure to find your way 
to heaven, that you still go to that heretic minister, 
Mr. Jamieson, as you used to do when I before 
warned you. Now, I tell you, widow, if you love 
your soul, you must go there no more. I am not 
going to be warning you for ever. Do you hear my 
words ? Do you intend to obey them ?" 

" Father O'Rourke," said the widow, looking 
calmly at him, "I have a great respect for your 
office, and for the holy religion of which you are a 
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priest; there is nothing I have ever said against 
that. I am a good Catholic, as I have always been, 
and you shall not be the person to throw a stone at 
me ; but if I go to the Vicarage, I go to hear the 
gentle words of that poor blind lady, and the 
minister never speaks anything to me but what is 
faithful and true. He is a good man. Father 
O'Eourke, and I wish I was as sure of going to 
heaven as he is : that is what I have got to tell you.'* 

" Oh, Widow O'Neil, those are evil words you are 
speaking I" exclaimed the priest; "you are just 
disobeying the holy mother Church; you are just 
doing what will bring you down the road to de- 
struction, and I tell you, I believe it was your 
obstinacy, and your love for those heretics, that was 
the cause of the loss of your son. He is gone, and 
I hope he is gone to glory, for it is not for the want 
of me saying masses for his soul, if he has not ; for 
sure I am, that, if he had remained here, and listened 
longer to the instruction of that false heretic, he 
would have gone the way you are so anxious to go. 
Widow O'Neil." 

The widow now stood up, throwing from her the 
nets, which had hitherto been on her knees. She 
stepped back a pace or two, and stretched out her 
hands. 
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" Father O'Rourke," she exclaimed, "it is not the 
truth you are speaking to me ! My boy never 
learned anything but what was good when he went 
to the Vicarage : and more than that, though you 
say he has gone from this world, there is something 
deep down in my heart which tells me he is still 
alive. If he were dead, my heart would feel very 
different to what it does now. I tell you. Father 
O'Rourke, I believe my son is alive, and will come 
back some day to see me. I know he will. Do you 
think I doubt his love ? Do I doubt my love for 
him ? No. Father O'Rourke, you are a childless 
man yourself, and you do not know what the love of 
a mother is for her child, and I do not think you 
know what the love of a child is for its mother — ^a 
fond, loving mother, as I have been, — not such a 
child as mine. The day will come when Dermot 
will stand here, as you are standing here ; but he 
will not be blaming his old mother as you are 
blaming her. He will come to speak words of 
comfort and consolation into my ear. Instead of 
that. Father O'Eourke, you have brought nothing 
but cursing. You tell me I am in the downward 
road to destruction. Is that the way you should 
speak to a lone widow, because she loves her son, 
and likes those to speak who knew him, and who 
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would talk about liim to her and praise him, and 
who tell her what a noble, clever youth he was ?" 

"Widow O'Neill" exclaimed Father O'Rourke, 
an angry frown gathering on his brow, " year after 
year I have spoken to you as I am now speaking. I 
have warned you before, I have warned your boy 
Dermot. I tell you, he would not take the warning, 
and he would have suffered the consequences of his 
disobedience, but I do care for your soul, and it is 
on account of that soul that I want you to put faith 
in the holy mother Church. If you do, all will be 
right, but if you go and listen to the words of that 
Protestant minister, all will be wrong, and you. 
Widow O'Neil, will have to go and live for ever 
with the accursed; ay, for ever and ever in fire 
and torment." With such force and energy did the 
priest speak, and so fierce did he look, that for the 
moment he made the poor old woman tremble and 
turn pale with fear. She quickly, however, recovered 
herself. 

" You may go. Father O'Rourke," she exclaimed. 
" Once I was your slave, but I am your slave no 
longer. I am a poor ignorant woman, but I have 
had the truth told me, and that truth has made me 
free of you ; say what you will, I do not fear you." 

The priest on hearing these words positively 
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stamped on the ground, and gnashed his teeth with 
anger. He was not one of the polished fathers of 
the Church, who have been taught fro m their youth 
to conceal their feelings. He was certainly not a 
trained disciple of Ignatius Loyola. Again and 
again he stamped, and then uttering a fearful ana- 
thema on the occupant of the hut, he turned round, 
and slamming the door, left her as he had often 
before done, and hastened upwards towards the cliflFs. 
While this scene was enacting below, a young 
naval officer, who had landed from a boat which had 
come from the corvette, lately brought up in the bay, 
had climbed to the summit of the downs, and was 
taking his way across them towards the gorge, up 
which the priest was hastening. He had, however, 
not got very far, when he heard a voice singing a 
wild and plaintive Irish air. He stopped to listen, 
and as he did so, a figure, dressed in fantastic fashion, 
appeared from behind some broken ground in the 
neighbourhood of the downs. She advanced to- 
wards him, and then suddenly stopped, looking 
eagerly in his face. 

" Who are you, stranger — ^who are you who 
come to these shores ? It is not good for you to be 
alone here ; if you come, come with armed men, with 
muskets on their shoulders and swords by their 
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Bides, for that slight weapon that you cany 
would avail you nothing against the enemies you 
are likely to meet here. Go back, I tell you, the 
way you came. I may seem silly and mad, and mad 
and silly I am, but I oan sing ; few can sing like 
me. Now listen stranger, listen to my song." She 
burst forth again in the same wild strains which at 
first attracted the young officer's attention. 

"But what reason could you give me why I 
shoidd follow your advice ? I like your song, how- 
ever; can you not sing me another P " 

" Yes,*' she answered, " mad Kathleen has many 
a song in her head, but it does not always come 
when called for, it is only as the fit seizes her that 
she can bring it forth. Never mind listening to my 
song, however, but follow my advice. There is 
your boat even now out in the bay; go, make a 
signal to it to come back to you, or evil will befall 

you." 

" I can scarcely suppose that, provided I do 
not leave the shore," answered the officer. " I thank 
you, however, for your advice, but I do not purpose 
wandering far from where I now am." 

" Even here where you stand you are not safe ; 
but I have warned you once, and I cannot warn you 
more," exclaimed the mad woman, as with wild 
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gestures slie retreated back to tlie spot from which she 
appeared to have come. ' The young oflBioer watched 
her till she disappeared. A shade of melancholy 
came over his countenance. 

"I might have asked her about some of the 
people hereabouts," he said to himself. " Her warn- 
ing perhaps is not to be despised ; I will sit down 
here, and wait till the boat returns." 

The oflBicer was approaching the edge of the cliff 
when Father O'Rourke reached the downs ; seeing 
the stranger, he advanced towards him. The temper 
of the priest had not calmed down, so it seemed, since 
his encounter with the poor widow. As he 
approached the young officer, he looked at him 
earnestly. 

" What brings you here ? " he exclaimed. " What 
business have armed men to come upon our coasts, 
let me ask you ? " 

"Eeally, sir," said the officer, drawing himself 
up, " I bear his Majesty's commission as commander 
of yonder sloop of war, and in the performance of 
my duty, I have landed on the shores of this bay ; 
but I do not understand why I should be thus 
roughly spoken to by one especially, who, judging 
from his appearance, is a catholic priest." 

" You judge rightly, young man," answered 
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Father O'Eourke, " but I am not to be deceived by- 
appearances, and thougli you may call yourself what 
you will, I suspect you to be either the commander 
of a privateer, if not rather of a vile buccanier. 
We have had visits before now from such gentry, 
and I should advise you to leave our shores without 
delay/' 

" I cannot understand your meaning," exclaimed 
the officer; "I repeat, I came here in the perfor- 
mance of my duty, and I httle expected to be treated 
thus by the first stranger I might meet." 

The priest seemed to think that he had proceeded 
too far; whatever might have been his motive in 
thus insulting one whom he must have known was a 
naval officer, or for some reason, he thought fit 
suddenly to change his tactics. 

" Pardon me, sir," he said in a soothing voice, 
which he well knew how to assume, " I see that I 
was mistaken in my first supposition, and to prove 
my sincerity, I shall be happy if I can render to you 
any service in my power." 

*^ I willingly accept your apologies," answered the 
officer, regarding the priest intently, as if to ascer- 
tain whether he was to be trusted. " On my way 
along the shore, I intend visiting some of the little 
coves T see to the northward of these downs, and 
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now, sir, perhaps you can inform me whether I am 
likely to find any people residing among them?" 

"But few, if any," answered the priest, "they 
are nearly all dead or gone away who once lived 
there; the curse of your country has been upon 
them. The aged and the young, the married and 
the single, the widow and her children, have all been 
swept away." 

" Yes, I have heard that great changes have 
taken place in this neighbourhood of late years," 
answered the young oflBicer, a shade of melancholy 
crossing his countenance. " And now, sir, in spite 
of the somewhat rough way in which you first 
addressed me, I wish you good morning, and thank 
you for your information." 

Father O'Eourke had, all the time he was speak- 
ing, been examining the countenance of the young 
officer. 

" Ah, to be sure, I was somewhat irritated by a 
trifle just before I met you, but your politeness has 
conquered me," he answered blandly, " and I beg 
you, should you come near my humble abode, to 
believe that I shall be happy to receive you. We 
poor, oppressed Catholics have little to offer our 
guests, but to such as I possess you will be welcome. 
Our business is to look after the soula of our 
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parishioners. If we can but show them the right 
way to heaven we should be content." 

The young officer seemed somewhat inclined to 
smile at these remarks of the priest. 

** I will not fail to avail myself of your invitation/' 
he answered, " but at present I do not intend to 
extend my walk along the sea shore." 

"Well then, sir, as you have wished me good 
morning, I must wish you the same, and a pleasant 
walk to you, only let me advise you to be cautious 
where you go ; it isn't just the safest part of the 
country for a king's officer to be found wandering 
in by himself. However, sir, I have given you a 
friendly warning, and now again farewell." The 
priest, somewhat to the surprise of the officer, con- 
sidering the father's previous greeting, put out his 
hand, which he was too courteous not to take, 
then quickly turning round. Father O'Kourke pro- 
ceeded up the gorge into the country. 

Father O'Rourke was not accustomed to explain 
to others the object of his proceedings. He had 
good reasons in his own estimation for everything 
that he did. They were possibly conscientious, but 
then his conscience might have been a very erring 
guide, and led him far wrong, as is the case with 
many other people in the world. 
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" It cannot be helped," said the priest to himself, 
alluding to something which was passing in his 
own mind, " but no harm may come of it to me 
after all. The boys were to meet at O'Keef s last 
night, and there will be plenty of them still about 
there ; they will be glad enough of the chance of 
getting hold of a king^s ofl&cer, and if he shows 
fight and some one gives him a knock on the head, 
or sends a pistol-bullet through him, it will settle 
the business. He is certain to be down in the cove, 
and if the boys are quick they will catch him there. 
I am pretty sure that I am not mistaken, but at all 
events he will be a valuable prize if he can be got 
hold of any way." 

Such thoughts occupied the mind of the priest as 
turning off from the beaten path he took his way 
across a mountainous region which still remained in 
all its primitive wildness. After proceeding for some 
distance at a speed which was surprising considering 
his age, he reached some rude turf-covered huts, 
scarcely discernible from the rocks and grass amid 
which they stood. The priest gave a pecuhar call, 
which soon brought out a number of shaggy-looking 
heads and eager faces with grey jfrieze-coats beneath 
them. Father O'Eourke did not take long to 
explain the object of his visit, which was quickly 
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compreliended, nor did he wrongly estimate tlie in- 
clinations of his hearers, who gleefully undertook to 
carry out the plan he proposed to them. All things 
being arranged to his satisfaction, he returned to his 
own abode, saying to himself, "Iwarned him of danger, 
so that if he is attacked and escapes, he cannot accuse 
me of having had anything to do in the matter." 

The officer was about to prosecute his intention 
of descending into the cove, when he heard merry 
voices near him. The speakers seemed to be 
climbing up the cliffs, and they soon made their 
appearance on its summit. Touching their caps as 
thev neared the officer, — 

" The boat has come for you, sir," said one of 
them. 

" Very well," was the answer. *^ Go down and 
amuse yourselves on the beach for a short time and 
I will join you. I am not ready to go off just yet." 

The young midshipmen receiving these orders 
managed to get down the cliffs in a way few but 
midshipmen could have done without breaking their 
necks. 

" I wonder what our captain's about," said one of 
them. " I should have thought that he would have 
gone to the Castle. Lord Kilfinnan lives there, you 
know ; and I remember hearing how constantly he 
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used to be at liis house out in the West Indies. Did 
you ever see Lady Nora ? " 

" No," answered the other ; " I do not remember 
having heard her spoken of." 

" Oh, she is the Earl's daughter, and a very 
beautiful girl she is, too," observed the first speaker. 
*^ There is Lady Sophy Danvers, her cousin, too, 
who lives with her. She was engaged for a long 
time to that Captain Falkner, you know, who com- 
manded the Cynthia ; but, I suppose her relations did 
not hke her to marry him because he wasn't a 
lord, and intended her for a duke or a marquis 
perhaps." 

** I do not see why they should have done that," 
answered the other midshipman. " In my opinion, 
a naval ofl&cer is equal to any lord in the land ; at 
all events, a post-captain is. If I were a post- 
captain, I know, I should not hesitate to pay my 
respects to any earl's daughter. Why, just think, 
to have a fine frigate and three or four hundred men 
under one's orders, and, by-and-by, a line-of-battle 
ship, and then a post-captain becomes an admiral, 
remember ; and many admirals have been made lords 
themselves. Why, there is Lord Nelson ; he was 
only a midshipman to begin with ; and Lord Col- 
lin gwood, and Lord St. Vincent, and Lord Howe, 

til 
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and many others ; they were all midshipmen, just 
as you and I are. Now, just look at our captain for 
instance ; if any one deserves to be made a lord he 
does. What a gallant fellow he is. Why, if it had 
not been for him, they say, the Cynthia would have 
been taken. It was he assisted in lashmg the enemy's 
bowsprit to the frigate's foremast, and then repelling 
the boarders who were swarming on board; and 
then, there are no end of things he did in the West 
Indies, and in other parts of the world. He has 
been in ha]f«a«dos5en outting-out expeditions, and^ 
since he has been a commander, has taken several 
prizes. Did you ever hear how, when the French 
frigate was sinking, he refdsed to leave her, and 
stayed on board to assist the captain in keeping her 
afloat at the risk of his own life. Now, that is the 
sort of thing to be proud of. I often think more of 
a man who has done those generous actions than 
one who has gained a hard-fought battle. However, 
what do you say to having a race along the 
sands ? Here, we will get most of the fellows on 
shore, and I am ready to give a prize to the best 
runner." 

" I will give my pocket-knife," said the midship- 
man ; *^ that will be an encouragement to the men. 
They are good sort of fellows, and I like to afford 
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tliem amusement. It is little we or they get these 
days, kept at sea month after month." 

As it may be supposed, the young midshipmen 
were great favourites on board the corvette, and for 
some time they kept their crew amused as they had 
proposed. At length they began to wonder that the 
captain did not appear, and they began to fear 
that some accident had befallen him. At last they 
proposed climbing up the cliff again to look for him. 
They reached the top at last, and looked roimd the 
downs on every side ; no one was to be seen. Then 
curiosity led them a short distance inland. Suddenly, 
a figure which made them start rose up before them, 

" Who are you looking for, young sirs ? " exclaimed 
mad Kathleen. *' I know without your telling me. He 
is gone — ^gone away, and you must follow to find 
him ; but hsten, boys, I have a message for him, 
Now, don't you fail to give it. Tell him there are 
enemies watching for him, and that if ever he comes 
on shore by himself he will be sure to be set upon, 
and all his strength and courage will avail him 
nothing. He is a brave man, your captain, and I 
wish him well." 

" Why, how do you know anything about him ? " 
asked one of the midshipmen. " I did not know he 
had ever been here before." 
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CHAPTEK XVII. 

As the commander of the corvette was about to 
descend the glen, his attention was arrested by the 
faint tramp of horses' hoofs passing rapidly over the 
downs. He turned his head and at that instant saw a 
young lady on horseback, not far from him, cantering 
gaily along, while at a short distance behind her was 
another lady, followed by a groom. At that moment 
the figure of the mad woman, which had a short 
time before appeared to him, rose suddenly from 
behind the ground where he had last seen her. She 
uttered a wild shriek ; the effect was to make the 
leading horse start and rear violently. The animal, 
apparently, was not well broken in. Again and 
again it reared, backing down towards the edge of 
the cliff. The young officer saw the lady's danger, 
and in an instant sprang towards her. She uttered 
a shriek as she discovered how fearfully near the 
edge of the cliff her horse had carried her. The 
officer grasped her bridle, but in vain tried to draw 
back the frightened animal. It seemed resolved to 
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tlirow itself over the precipice. In another moment 
the lady and her steed would have been carried to 
destruction. 

" Throw yourself from your saddle, and trust to 
me," exclaimed the young officer imploringly. 

She cast herself forward and fell into his arms. 
Alas ! her habit caught in the stirrup. Again the 
horse reared. 

"I will perish with her," exclaimed the young 
man mentally. 

Happily, the skirt tore, and in another moment 
was disengaged ; while the frightened animal, with 
one bound, leaped over the cliff. So extreme was 
the danger to which the young lady had been 
exposed, that scarcely knowing she had escaped it, 
she fainted. The young officer, with his precious 
burden, hurried up the downs, when her companion, 
jumping from her horse, came to his assistance. 

" Nora, Nora," she exclaimed, " do tell me that 
you are alive ! that we had some water to give 
her, such a faint as this is dangerous. What can 
be done?" 

The groom, observing that there was a stream a 
few hundred yards on, dashed forward on his horse, 
and quickly returned with his hat full. 

Lady Sophy, loosening Nora's dress round her 
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neck, and holding h^r head on her knee, sprinkled 
the water over her face, which was turned in the 
direction of the wind. By this means she quickly 
returned to consciousness, and, opening her eyes, 
they fell on the countenance of the young oflBicer. 

" Oh, Captain Denham," she exclaimed, ^^ I owe 
my life to you. In another moment I should have 
been dashed to pieces. I thought that I had gone 
over the precipice. How grateful my dear father 
will be to you ! " 

" Then that must be your ship,'* said Lady Sophy, 
pointing to the corvette. "You must come with 
us at once to the Castle." 

Captain Denham, of course, could only express his 
very great satisfaction at having been the means of 
preserving the life of Lady Nora, though he could claim 
no credit for having done so. Whatever had been 
his previous intentions, hecould do nothing else than 
accompany the ladies till he had seen them safe at 
the Castle. He made anxious inquiries after the 
Earl, and found, from the account they gave him, 
that he was greatly broken in health, not having 
recovered from the effects of the West Indian climate, 
or the loss of his son. In many respects the meeting 
could not fail to be a sad one. The sight of Captain 
Denham recalled painfully to Lady Sophy the death 
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of ber intended husband, while Lady Nora, naturally, 
could not help thinking of her young brother, who 
had been Captain Denham's friend. 

The distance to the Castle was considerable, but 
Lady Nora declared her inability to mount a horse, 
even if one had been sent for ; nor would she con- 
sent to take that of Lady Sophy. Supported, how- 
ever, by the arm of the captain, she proceeded to- 
wards home. They had many things to talk about. 
Captain Denham had to describe how he had been 
sent to the coast of Ireland to render assistance to 
any of the loyal subjects of the king who might 
require it, whilst the ladies described their passage 
home, and the feelings with which they had returned 
once more to the old Castle. 

" Things are greatly changed," observed Lady 
Nora, " we have none of the gay society we used to 
have here ; my father also is too much out of spirits 
to see company. Occasionally a few neighbours 
look in upon us ; or when any ship comes into 
the bay we see some of the officers, and Mr. 
Jamieson and dear Miss O'Reilly come over to pay 
us a visit ; but you, Captain Denham, will always 
be welcome." 

Captain Denham and his fair companions had 
arrived at the Castle some time before the midship- 
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men with the boat appeared, having been joined in 
the meantime by the second lieutenant. 

The Earl welcomed him warmly, and begged him 
to take up his residence at the Castle ; but this in- 
vitation he was compelled to decline, as he made it a 
point of duty never to sleep away from the ship at 
night. 

Lady Nora had sufficiently recovered to appear at 
dinner, to which Denham's officers, who had come 
on shore, were also invited. Just before dinner 
Mr. Jamieson and his blind niece arrived. Lady 
Nora was delighted to see them, and introduced 
Captain Denham to them both. The blind lady 
seemed to take especial interest in him. She plied 
him with questions, asking him what part of the 
world he had visited, in what ship he had served, 
and in what actions he had been engaged. 

The Earl had broken through the usual custom 
of sitting late at dinner ; indeed the gentlemen pre- 
sent seemed in no way disposed to follow it. Soon 
after the ladies had retired, Mr. Jamieson and 
Captain Denham led the way to the drawing-room. 
Captain Denham approached Lady Nora and inquired 
anxiously if she felt perfectly recovered from the 
effects of her alarming accident. 

" Oh, yes ; indeed I am,'' she answered, glancin^y 
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up at him with a look which might have made many 
men vain. " I dare not trust myself to thank you 
as I ought, or to speak about it. I cannot help 
thinking of what would have been my fate had you 
not been there to save me. How often have I 
crossed those downs without dreaming of danger ; 
and indeed it was very curious how that poor mad 
woman should have startled my horse. I have met 
her often before, and she has done much the same 
sort of thing ; but the poor animal was young, and 
had not been ridden for some days. Sophy and I 
were on our way to visit some of the poor people we 
are accustomed to call upon, and I was anxious to 
see an old widow who lives in a little cove under 
where you saw me ; but that can be a matter of no 
interest to you." 

As she spoke she again gazed up in his face. 
Something strange seemed to flash across her mind. 
She cast another earnest, inquiring look at him. The 
colour mounted to his cheek. His eyes fell, then 
again he looked earnestly at her. Nora's breath 
came and went rapidly ; her bosom heaved. 

"What is the matter with Nora?" exclaimed 
Lady Sophy, springing forward, " she is fainting. 
Help ! help ! " 

In an instant Lady Sophy was by Nora's side. 
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and just in time to receive her as she fell fainting 
into her arms. Captain Denham stood for an in- 
stant so overwhelmed with some deep emotion, as 
scarcely to comprehend what had occmred. 

The bell was rung, and several attendants rushed 
in, and Nora was borne fainting from the room. 

It was still daylight, but just at this moment dark 
clouds began to collect in the sky, casting a gloom 
over the landscape. The lieutenant of the corvette 
had gone to the window looking out over the ocean. 
He hurriedly came back, and while his commander 
was standing still bewildered it seemed by what had 
occurred, he came up to him, and said, — 

" Sir, there is a change in the weather. The 
wind has increased considerably, and the bay in a 
short time will be no place for us." 

This address aroused Captain Denham. 

" You are right, Matson," he answered, looking 
out at the window for an instant, " I will go on board 
immediately. We must bid farewell to the Earl and 
be off. There is not a moment to lose, and I hope 
Evans will get the ship under weigh without waiting 
for me." 

Just as he was quitting the room Lady Sophy re- 
entered it, and assured him that Lady Nora had 
quickly recovered, though still unnerved by the 
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danger she had gone through. " I trust that she wiU 
have perfectly recovered by to-morrow," she added. 
" And, believe me. Captain Denham, you will always 
be a welcome guest at the Castle." 

She spoke earnestly, her looks giving expression 
to her words. 

" She is a dear, high-minded girl, and, believe me, 
I prize her, and will watch over her as a sister, or I 
should say rather, as a daughter." 

" Thank you, thank you," answered the young 
captain, pressing Lady Sophy's hand ; " you know 
my feelings for your cousin, but to no one else 
would I venture to acknowledge them. To her I 
f e el that I have no right to speak of them. I leave 
myself, therefore, in your hands." 

" I trust to be so guided as to act for the best for 
you both," said Lady Sophy, ** but I must not longer 
detain you. I hope that we may see you here again 
before many days have passed." 

Well satisfied, as he had reason to be, with what 
Lady Sophy had said, Captain Denham followed his 
ofl&cers, who had already preceded him to the boats. 
He stepped in, and the order was given to shove oflf. 
The boats made the best of their way towards the 
corvette. The wind was already blowing strongly, 
and a heavy sea rolled into the bay. 
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"It is as much as we shall do, if we manage to 
beat out of the bay this evening," observed the 
lieutenant to the midshipman in his boat, " I 
ought to have kept my eyes more about me, 
though it is natural enough the captain's should have 
been preoccupied." 

" Yes, sir, indeed that is a lovely girl. Lady Nora ; 
he wiU be a happy man who wins her." 

" That is a matter, Mr. Merton, too delicate for 
me to pronounce on," answered the heutenant ; " but 
I was speaking of the difficulty of beating out of the 
bay." 

" Oh yes, sir, I beg your pardon," said the mid- 
shipman ; " still I believe we shall be able to carry 
all sail, and if so, the Ariadne will soon find her way- 
out of this difficulty." 

"That is an ugly reef to the north," observed* 
the lieutenant ; " I would rather it were fifty miles 
away than where it is." 

" Yet it affi)rds us good shelter when the wind is. 
as it was this morning." 

" So it does," answered the lieutenant, " but it is 
directly in our way when we have to beat out when 
the wind is in the west." 

The captain made no remark to the midshipman 
in his boat ; he was too completely absorbed in his 
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own thoughts, though he occasionally urged his crew 
to greater exertion by the usual exclamation of 
" Give way, lads, give way." 

The boats were soon alongside. Directly they 
were seen coming, the ofl&cer in command had begun 
to get the corvette under weigh, and when the 
captain stepped on board the anchor was hove up to 
the bows. 

The corvette, under top-sails and top-gallant-sails, 
was now hauled close to the wind. She cast to the 
north, and stood directly towards the reef of rocks 
which appeared ahead. The captain took his place 
in the weather rigging, to con her, while scarcely had 
sail been made on the ship before the increase of 
wind made it doubtful whether she would carry what 
was already set. The dark clouds came rolling up 
in thick masses from the west overhead, TvhUe 
heavy seas, topped with foaming crests, rolled in 
from the same direction. The corvette heeled over 
until her lee ports were in the water, still it was not 
a moment for shortening sail. Now the young com- 
mander gazed at the shore under his lee, now to the 
dark rocks ahead, and now at his masts and spars. 
" No higher," he had more than once to cry out, as 
the men at the helm, anxious to gain every advan- 
tage, kept her too close to the wind. " We cannot 
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hope to weather the reef on this tack," he observed 
to the lieutenant, who was near him. 

The crew were all at their stations, attentive to 
obey the least sign from their commander. Now a 
fiercer gust than ordinary made the ship heel lower in 
the water. Now she rose again. It was a critical 
moment as she rushed forward with headlong speed 
towards the threatening reef, over which the sea was 
already furiously beating. Still the young com- 
mander stood calm and collected. Now his hand 
was raised, and as he glanced towards the helmsman, 
now he looked once more to the sails aloft. " Hands 
about ship," he shouted in a clear, ringing voice, 
which every man heard fore and aft. " Helm's-a- 
lee ! Tacks and sheets ! Main sail haul ! " It seemed 
as if in another moment the beautiful vessel would 
spring forward upon the threatening rocks. She 
was in stays, but the shghtest shift of wind to the 
south would have driven her to destruction. 
Anxiously the commander looked at the fore top-sail 
still aback. For an instant the ship's head appeared 
not to be moving. Then gradually the wind forced 
her round. ** Of all haul ! " he shouted in a cheerful 
voice, as she sprang forward towards the opposite 
side of the bay. Still she was not free. The headway 
she made was counteracted by the heavy seas which 
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now rolled in upon the land, and forced her towards 
it. Now she was standing towards Kilfinnan Castle. 
The commander turning, looked at the reef they had 
left; then once more casting his gaze ahead, — "We 
shall scarcely weather it the next tack," he said 
to himself. "If the wind holds as it does now, 
however, and if it does not increase much, the 
tight little ship will still work her way through 
it.'' 

Anxiously those in the Castle watched the progress 
of the corvette. They well knew the danger to 
which she was exposed, for although many a year 
had passed since any large ship had been cast away 
in their bay, yet there were traditions of men-of-war 
being driven on the coast, and the whole of their 
gallant crews perishing. Numerous merchant vessels 
and smaller craft had also from time to time been 
dashed to pieces on the rocks, and many sad tales 
there were of lives being lost, when the persons, on 
board the vessels appeared within but a short 
distance of the shore. 

Nora had suflBciently recovered to go to the 
window and gaze forth upon the vessel. 

" 0, what a beautiful fabric she is," she exclaimed ; 
" how rapidly she draws near ! " With the glass she 
could almost see those on board. " But will she, do 
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you think, escape that reef to the north, when she 
once more tacks." 

'* Oh, yes, I trust so," answered Lady Sophy, " he 
who commands on board is an experienced seaman, 
you know, and if any human being could carry the 
ship out of the bay, he will do so." 

Besides the young ladies, several other persons on 
shore were watching the progress of the corvette, as 
she endeavoured to beat out of the bay. Far down 
below, in the sheltered cove, in front of her cottage, 
stood Widow O'Neil. Her white locks, escaping 
from the band which generally bound them, streamed 
in the wind. The hood of her red cloak was thrown 
back, and while with one hand ghe steadied herself 
by one of the supports of the deep eaves of the 
cottage, she stretched forth the other towards 
the ocean, as if she would direct the course of 
the bark which struggled through the foaming 
waves. 

" They are brave men on board that craft," she 
exclaimed to herself, " but oh, it ia hard work they 
will have, to get clear of the bay. Proud and trim 
as that beautiful ship looked this morning, who can 
say but what before another sun rises, she will be a 
shattered wreck upon yonder cruel rocks. Such a 
sight I have seen night after night as I lay on my 
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coaoli, I know not whether asleep or awake ; bat, 
oh, may Heaven protect those on board from sxich a 
&te, if their vessel, stout as she may be, is thrown 
upon yonder reef. 

** My boy, my boy ! Even now he may be on the 
stormy ocean, threatened with • shipwreck, as axe 
those in yonder beautiful vessel. May Heaven 
protect him and them I " 

As she spoke, the fishwife stretched forth her neck 
more eagerly over the ocean, and again and again 
she offered up a prayer for the safety of those on 
board the ship which struggled below her. High 
up the glen, in a sheltered place, yet still command- 
ing a view of the bay, sat another person. It was 
Father O'Rourke. He, too, was watching the ship, 
with a very different feeling animating his heart, to 
that which worked in the bosom of the widow. No 
prayer for the safety of those on board escaped his 
lips. He seemed to gaze with satisfaction on the 
fearful danger to which she was exposed. He more 
than once exclaimed to himself, " She cannot escape 
yonder rocks, and then that pert and daring youth 
who set me at defiance, with all his companions, will 
meet the fate which they and their Saxon country- 
men so well merit. Curses on the heads of those 
who execute the behests of King George and his 
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ministers. While we have red-coats and blue-jackets 
arrayed against us, what hope is there of liberty for 
old Ireland ? 1 hate them all. From the king on 
his throne to the meanest soldier who trails a pike 
in his service !" 

At a short distance on a high and projecting part 
of the cliff, stood a wild and fantastic figure. It 
was that of mad Kathleen. She waved her arms 
round and round. Now she shouted, as if she would 
warn those on board the ship of the danger they 
were approaching. Again and again she cried out, 
as if encouraging them to perseverance in their bold 
attempt at beating out of the bay. Sometimes she 
uttered blessings on their heads, especially that of 
their young commander. 

"A brave youth, a noble youth he is," she ex- 
claimed ; "even when I set eyes on him this morning 
I felt my heart drawn towards him. Grievous would 
it be for him to lose that fine ship, his first command, 
and still more grievous were his life to be taken by 
the angry waves ! " 

Thus she continued for some time, until she was 
interrupted by a hand being placed on her shoulder. 
She turned round and saw Miss O'Reilly standing 
near her. 

" What, Kathleen, are you trying to show yonder 
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ship the way to beat out of our bay?" asked Mr. 
Jamieson, in his usual kind voice. 

" I would I were on board, minister, that I might 
help to guide them," she answered, with a laugh. 
" There are many worse pilots than I am, and often 
in girlhood's days have I sailed with my father on 
yonder sea, sometimes, as now, tossed with waves, 
at other times calm and blue, like a young maiden's 
eye, void of guile and treachery." 

"But, tell me, Kathleen, do you think the ship 
will manage to escape from the dangers by which 
she is surrounded ? " asked Miss O'Reilly, in a 
somewhat agitated voice. " They say her captain 
is a brave and gallant officer, and it would be 
grievous if he were to lose that beautiful vessel, for 
so I am told she is." 

** God who guides the winds and gives them power 
alone knows whether yonder ship will gain the open 
sea in safety," answered Kathleen ; " but I will tell 
you, dear lady, if you stay by me, what progress 
she makes. If the prayer of a poor mad creature 
can save her, she is safe enough, and the wind will 
hold as it does now, sufficiently to the south, to 
enable her to clear the reef. Oh, Miss O'Reilly, 
even now she seems rushing forward to destruc- 
tion." 
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" Whereabouts is slie ? " asked Miss O'Reilly 
eagerly. 

"Not two hundred fathoms, it seems at this 
moment, from the reef," answered Kathleen. "If 
she can come about without difficulty, she will 
escape, but if not, in a few minutes she will be cast 
on the rocks, and then you know too well what will 
happen." 

" Tell me, good Kathleen, tell me," said the blind 
lady, after a short silence ; " has she gone about ? is 
there once more a prospect of her escaping?" 

" Again she is in stays ! " exclaimed Kathleen. 
" See, see ! the wind seems to have caught hier. Oh, 
may merciful Providence watch over her ! It seems 
to me that her head is once more turning towards 
the dreadful rocks. Alas, alas ! no power can save 
her." 

" Oh, may Heaven protect them I " exclaimed the 
blind lady, turning her sightless eyes in the direction 
of the ship. " Oh, may those brave men on board 
escape the fearful danger in which they are placed !" 

" Your prayers are heard, lady ! your prayers are 
heard ! " shouted Kathleen ; " the wind has taken 
her head-sails, and once more she is on the starboard 
tack, standing away from that fearful reef." 

Mr. Jamieson and his niece stood for some time 
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watching tbe progress of tlie corvefcte, tfll tbe shadeB 
of evening, increased by the thick clouds which 
obscured the sky, hid her from their sigbt; but 
they could not persuade Kathleen to leave the spot^ 
for she declared that she could stQl see the ship 
through the mist. At length, the minister and his 
niece returned to their home, leaving poor Kathleen 
still wildly waving her arms and shouting, nntil her 
voice was hoarse, as if she would address those on 
board the vessel. 

'* See, see ! she is once more about I Surely her 
bowsprit is pointing more seaward than it was 
before, and if the wind was to shift a little more to 
the south, she would soon be dear of- yonder fearful 
reef.'' 

The corvette once more going about, stood to the 
north. Althougli the wind might have drawn a 
little more to the south, yet this advantage was 
counteracted by the fierceness with which it blew. 
The masts, with more sail on them than it would 
have, under other circumstances, been deemed 
prudent to set, bent with the unusual pressure. 
Sometimes, indeed, as Captain Denham gazed up at 
them, they seemed like fishing-rods, so fearfully did 
they bend before the breeze. The first lieutenant 
and master were also looking up at them with not 
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less anxiety than did the captain. ** They will 
scarcely stand this pressure," observed the former; 
" what say you, master ? " 

" We must keep the canvas set, at all events, and 
trust to Providence," answered the master. " This is 
no moment for taking in a reef. If they go and the 
ship refuses to stay, we must bring up, though I fear 
the little vessel will scarcely hold her own against 
the heavy seas which come rolling into this bay ; 
and, to my idea, both she, and some of us on board, 
will leave our bones to rot on the strand under our 
lee, if it comes to that." 

" Let's hope for the best, master," answered the 
first lieutenant. " See how calm our captain looks. 
You would never suppose that he is aware of the 
danger in which we are placed." 

" He knows it pretty clearly, though," observed 
the master. " Hold on, good sticks, hold on," he 
exclaimed, looking up at the masts. "They are 
tough spars, I know, and they are now giving good 
proof of their quality." 

Sometimes, from the direction of the vessel's head, 
it appeared possible that she might weather the reef 
towards which she was approaching. Then, again, 
she fell off, and it was evident that she must make 
another tack before there was a chance of her doing 
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'* Aloft, there," shouted tlie first lieutenant, 
'* Scarcely, however, had the men sprang into the 
rigging, when there was a loud crash. The main 
topmast had gone close to the cap. The strag- 
gling sail and wreck of the spars hanging over the 
side. 

" Clear away the wreck," cried the captain. 
''Not a moment to be lost. We must save the 
other masts." 

The men flew aloft, Ned Davis ))eing among 
the first drawing out their knives from their pockets 
as they did so. In a few seconds the ropes were 
severed, and the mast and spar fell overboard, 
with the still loudly flapping sail. At the same 
moment the crew throwing themselves out on the 
fore topsail-yard, that sail was quickly reefed. " You 
must take another reef in it, Mr. Matson," said the 
commander, "closely reef it, or that mast will go 
also." The mizen-topsail with greater ease was 
closely reefed. In consequence of the ship having 
been deprived even for that short time of the power 
which urged her through the seas, she had drifted 
down, it seemed, close upon the reef. Once more the 
captain looked anxiously to leeward. 

" We shall still weather the reef," he exclaimed to 
the first lieutenant, who, after gazing at it, looked 
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in his face as if to ask a question, " Unless," the com- 
mander added, " the wind draws more out of the 
west." 

HeeHng over, however, less than she had before 
done to the blast, her head pointed seaward, clear 
of the reef, still, should she be making much 
leeway, it would be doubtful whether, after all, she 
would clear it. To tack close to it, crippled as she 
was, would be dangerous in the extreme. The 
commander stood, as before, at his post. 

" She will do it, Matson," he said, speaking to his 
first lieutenant. 

" God grant she may," answered the oflEicer. 

On she flew. The sea dashed in masses of foam 
high above the dark rocks which formed the 
extremity of the reef. On, on, she stood. A few 
seconds almost would decide her fate. Many an 
eye glanced over the lee-bulwarks. The water 
washed up through the scuppers, and rose high on 
deck. The crew sheltered themselves as best they 
could under the weather-bulwarks, for the seas were 
breaking in masses of foam over the weather-bows, 
deluging the decks fore and aft. The commander 
gazed also anxiously at the reef. The corvette 
darted on. Already the foam which flew over her 
seemed to unite with that which broke above the 
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rooks. Still, he did not turn pale, nor did his eye 
quiver. In another instant she "would be hurled to 
destruction or be free. The crew watched the 
threatening reef, and many an old seaman felt that 
he had never been in greater danger. 
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CHAPTER XVni. 

Ned Davis, when he came down from aloft, had taken 
his post again near his beloved commander. ** I am 
a good swimmer," he said to himself, " and I will 
do my best to save the captain. If I fail I will 
perish with him." Such were the thoughts which 
passed through his mind, as the most critical 
moment of all had arrived. Nearer and nearer the 
corvette drew towards the rocks. Now they appeared 
broad on the lee-bow — ^now they were right abeam — 
and at length many a bold seaman drew his breath 
more freely as they were seen over the quarter. 
The danger was passed. The beautiful little ship 
flew on, breastiQg bravely the foaming billows. At 
length she had clear room once more to make a tack. 
She came about before it might have been expected, 
crippled as she was, and now with her courses 
hauled up she stood out to sea. 

" Pipe below," cried the captain, leaving the weather 
side of the poop, where he had stood since the ship 
had first got under weigh. ** Keep her south-west 
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Mr. Matson," lie observed, as he retired to his 
cabin; '^and call me on deck should any change 
take place in the weather." 

It would be difficult to describe tHe feelings of 
those on shore who had watched for so long the 
manoDuvres of the corvette as she worked her way 
out of the bay. Often Lady Nora lifted up her 
hands as if praying to Heaven for the safety of tiiose 
on board. Each time, too the ship approached the 
dangerous reef, with the character of which she was 
so well acquainted, her cheek turned paler tfi^Ti 
usual, and her bated breath showed th^ agitation 
of her feelings. 

Yet, did she love the young commander of the 
corvette? She would scarcely have acknowledged 
thus much to herself. He had not declared his 
affection, and yet she felt almost sure that he was 
truly attached to her. 

" I must remember that he was poor Barry's 
friend,'' she said to herself ; " yet Barry did not pre- 
tend to know to what family he belonged ; indeed, 
he would never tell us how he first became 
acquainted with him. That was very strange, for 
as often as 1 put the question he evaded it, and 
replied, *I value him for himself, for the noble 
qualities he possesses, and not for what he may 
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possibly have been. On board ship we think only 
of our rank in the service, and what sort of fellow 
a man shows himself to be by his conduct. So 
Nora do not say anything more about the matter." 

At length, when the corvette, as far as she was able 
to judge in the thick gathering gloom of night, seemed 
to be clear of the land, Nora could not refrain from 
giving vent to her pent-up feelings in tears, while a 
prayer of thankfulness went up from her heart to* 
Heaven. 

Some time passed before she entirely recovered 
from the effects of the fearful danger in which she 
had been placed. She looked forward, day after 
day, for the return of the corvette, but in vain. 
She eagerly examined the newspapers, but none of 
them mentioned the Ariadne. She might still be 
on the coast of Ireland, or have been ordered else- 
where. From what Captain Denham had said before 
he took his departure, she was fully persuaded he 
would soon return ; and it must be confessed, she 
longed to ask him many questions. There were 
various doubts passing through her mind which she 
was anxious to have solved. She scarcely, however, 
would trust herself to speak of them even to Sophy. 
She was soon to have her mind occupied with other 
cares. 
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Her father, who had never recovered the loss of 
his son, or his visit to the West Indies, was now very 
evidently declining in health. He could no longer 
follow the hounds, or ride out as before. He took 
little or no interest in public affairs. Even his 
neighbours he dechned seeing when they called, 
though he seemed always glad to have a visit from 
Mr. Jamieson or his blind niece. He held frequent 
conversations with the steward about his affairs, 
which seemed greatly to trouble him. At length 
it was determined to send to Dublin to request the 
presence of his family lawyer, Mr. Finlayson, who, 
though now an old man, was suflBciently hale to 
undertake the journey. He had, it appeared, as 
had his father before him, managed for many years 
the Kilfinnan property. 

Nora willingly agreed to write to request his 
attendance, for she felt, that as he was a faithful 
friend of her father's, he would certainly be a com- 
fort to him, and might also be able to suggest a 
means of placing the property in a more satisfactory 
state than it was in at present. She thought nothing 
of herself ; it scarcely occurred to her that she was 
to become the heiress of it all. She knew that the 
title would become extinct at her father's death, 
but that caused her no regret. She supposed that 
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her income would enable her and her cousin Sophy 
to live as they had been accustomed. More she did 
not require. 

Within a week Mr. Patrick Finlayson arrived in 
a chaise from Dublin. In those days the journey 
was not performed as rapidly as at present, and the 
dangers to be encountered were not a few. He was 
a small, neatly made, active little man, with a clear 
complexion, which even his advanced age had 
scarcely succeeded in depriving of the hue of youth, 
though his hair was white as snow. His eyes were 
bright and intelligent, and his whole manner and 
appearance showed that he was still capable of 
a considerable amount of active exertion. His 
brown suit, knee breeches, and silk stockings, were 
set off by brightly polished steel buttons and 
diamond buckles. Having paid his respects to the 
ladies of the family, and addressed Lady Nora in his 
usual easy, familiar style, which showed that he had 
from her earliest youth, claimed the honour of being 
one of her admirers and friends, he made more 
especial inquiries about the Earl. 

" You will see a great change in my father," said 
Nora, " but your coming will, I feel sure, do him 
good. You know more about our affairs than we 
do. I only hope things are not worse than he 
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supposes, and if they are, I must ask you to conceal 
the truth from him ; I am afraid it would do him no 
good to make him aware of it, and would only 
deeply grieve him. I care not so much if I only am 
the sufferer." 

** You need not be alarmed, my dear Lady Nora," 
answered the old man, taking her hand. ** Things 
are not worse than the Earl supposes ; on the con- 
trary, I have of late seen the importance of not 
allowing him to believe that they were improving 
as much as they have been. You know, probably, 
your good father's disposition, and are aware, that 
had he discovered this, he would very quickly have 
launched out again into his old habits of extravagance, 
which, however, from the sad account you give of 
him, he is not now likely to do, and therefore I am 
prepared to tell him the whole truth. Your affairs, 
Lady Nora, require nursing, I will confess to that, 
and careful management, but a few years of economy 
will, I hope, place them on a satisfactory footing." 

" This is indeed pleasant news you bring us, 
Mr. Finlayson, I own when I heard that you had con- 
sented to come, that I feared things were rather worse 
than better, but I am indeed very grateful to you 
for coming ; you have always been one of our truest 
friends, and I am sure at the present moment you 
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will be a great comfort to my poor father. I will 
let the Earl know of your arrival, and I am sure he 
will be glad to see you at once. During the last 
few days he has grown very much weaker, and his 
medical attendant will not tell me what he thinks of 
his case. He himself speaks very willingly to our 
friend and neighbour, Mr. Jamieson, who, when I 
ask him what he thinks, always looks very grave, 
and replies, * that the lives of all of us are in God's 
hands, and that we should be prepared to lose those 
we love at any moment.' This makes me, as you 
may suppose, extremely anxious." 

While Lady Nora was speaking the old gentleman 
became very serious. 

" I should like to see the Earl as soon as possible," 
he observed ; "I have several matters of importance 
to consult him about, which I should not like to put 
off until he becomes still weaker than you tell me he 
is at present. You will excuse me. Lady Nora, when 
I say I should like to be alone with him for some 
time." 

"0 yes, sir," said Lady Nora; "I know that 
whatever you have to say to my father you have 
the right to say to him ; and I feel such perfect con- 
fidence in you that I have no desire to pry into any 
secrets you may have with him." 
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Nora having left the lawyer, soon returned vriSst 
the information, that the Earl was ready to reoeive 
him. 

Mr. Finlayson found the Earl sitting in an arm- 
chair, propped up with pillows, gazing out on the 
ocean, on whose blue and slightly ruffled waves the 
sunbeams were playing brilliantly. The Earl smiled 
as his old friend entered, and held out his hand 
warmly to him. 

'^ Sit down, Finlayson ; you have come at a sad 
moment. I feel a strange weakness creeping over me, 
and I am glad that you have not longer put off your 
visit. Yes, I believe the moment is approaching for 
which we all should be prepared, when I must leave 
this world. I wish I could look back to all I have done 
during my life with satisfaction ; but I cannot say 
that I can do that. I have been hospitable and 
generous, I own, according to the notion of people ; 
but alas! Finlayson, for the peasantry under my 
charge, for the multitudes of my poorer neighbours, 
how little have I done ? I might have set them a 
better example ; I might have obtained some educa- 
tion for them ; and, perhaps, by going among them, 
restrained them from committing the excesses into 
which, from time to time, they have plunged/' 

"Very true," answered the lawyer; "I believe 
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tliere are very few people who have not to say 
something like that, when they are about to leave 
the world ; but we must not think of what we have 
done or left undone ourselves. You believe in the 
simple Gospel; I am sure you do, or you would 
have listened to Mr, Jamieson's preaching, as I have 
often seen you doing — in vain. We will speak of 
that by-and-by. I rather hope that you think 
worse of your case than you should do. I do not 
hear that the doctor is of the same opinion as you 
are, and so, my dear lord, there are certain points 
with regard to your property which I, as your legal 
adviser, would wish, in the first place, to discuss." 

Mr. Finlayson then entered into particulars, which 
it is not here necessary to introduce. 

The Earl seemed much relieved on hearing that 
his property was less encumbered than he had sup- 
posed. 

" But there is another point, my lord, on which 
I shall wish particularly to consult you." 

" Well, the sooner we speak on anything of im- 
portance the better, Finlayson. We know not what 
another day may bring forth," observed the Earl. 

He already spoke with some difficulty. 

" Well, my lord, at all events I should like to 
know your wishes on the subject," said the lawyer. 
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** Your lordship knows tliat your &ther had an elder 
brother." 

**Yes/' said the Earl, in a somewhat surprised 
tona 

** He was considerably older than your i&fiher/' 
continued the lawyer. *' He was a somewhat wild 
and extravagant man. Your lordship may possibly 
remember that he engaged in one .of the ^unhappy 
outbreaks of those days." 

" Yes, yes," said the Earl hastily* ^^ I heard that 
he became a rebel against his king and country." 

'* Well, my lord, you know many honourable men 
joined with him on that occasion." 

" I fancy that he was found guilty of high-treason, 
was he not ? " said the Earl. 

" Yes," answered the lawyer. " An act of attain- 
der was passed against him, by which he lost both 
title and property. Had it not been for the interest 
of your father, it would have been lost to the family 
altogether ; but, as he had always proved loyal, he 
was allowed to inherit the property in the place of 
his brother, for your grandfather, if you remember, 
was alive at the time." 

" Yes ; but of what consequence is that at the 
present day ? " asked the Earl. 

" I am coming to that, my lord," said Mr. Finlay- 
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son. " Your uncle, it appeared, married and had a 
son and your father, who really loved his brother, 
being at that time a bachelor, petitioned the Govern- 
ment, that in case of his death without an heir, his 
elder brother's guiltless child might succeeed to the 
property, and regain the title of which his father had 
been deprived." 

" Ah ! " said the Earl, " I was not aware of that ; 
but had this relative of . mine (this cousin I suppose 
I should call him) a son ? " 

"That for a long time was a matter of doubt," 
said the lawyer. " It appeared, however, that he, 
when a young man, inherited many of his father's 
qualities, and was in all respects fully as wild and 
unmanageable as he had been, and he very soon, in 
consequence, brought himself within power of the 
law." 

'* I hope he never committed any act unworthy of 
a gentleman or of his name and family," said the Earl, 
with more animation than he had hitherto shown. 
" At least I trust one of the last scions of our race 
brought no disgrace on it." 

"No, iny lord," said the lawyer, smiling; "he 
was only guilty of that gentlemanly act, — ^treason, 
having united himself with some of those unhappy 
people, who hoped to overthrow the authority of the 
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Government. He became a United Irishman, and 
took part in the rebellion of that time. He was at 
length committed to prison, and to my great dismay 
I found that he had been condemned to death." 

" Did he retain his own name, or had he assumed 
another ? " asked the Earl. 

" He had some time before dropped his family 
name, and wisely too, considering the position iu 
which he was placed," answered the lawyer. He 
had contrived, however, to make friends both within 
and outside the walls of the prison, and by their 
means he managed to escape. A price was of course 
set upon his head, and it was generally supposed 
that he had left the country. I thought so likewise 
for some time ; but his father, who was then alive, 
had placed some sums of money in my hands, and 
empowered me to devote them to his assistance. I 
suppose he discovered this, for after a short time I 
received a letter from him, by which he led me to 
understand that he was still in the country, but in 
a position where it was not at all likely he would be 
discovered. He told me, moreover, that he had no 
intention of leaving Ireland; that he had lately 
married a young country girl, and was very happy 
in his present position. He praised his wife as a 
most beautiful creature, and said that in her society 
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he hoped in future to remain quiet, and refrain from 
any of the acts which had hitherto brought him into 
trouble. He had taken so many precautions that, 
notwithstanding all my exertions, I could not find 
out where he was. Still he enabled me to remit the 
money he required. I should have told you that 
when your father had made the arrangement which 
I have been describing, he bound over his nephew 
and his son not to make any claim to the title, as 
long as an heir of his own line existed. But should 
he have no male heir, then the eldest of his des- 
cendants was allowed to put in a claim for the title. 
This document, and other legal proofs of his identity, 
your cousin had obtained possession of. He told me, 
I remember, in his letter, that he considered himself 
strictly bound to adhere to the agreement, and that 
as for himself, he had no wish ever to claim the title 
which had belonged to his ancestors ; that he had 
sufficient to satisfv his wants : that he was tired of 
ambition ; and that he was perfectly content to let 
his country go on in its present condition, without 
interfering in politics. I replied that his resolution 
was a wise one, and undertook whenever he desired to 
have the money forwarded to him, to send it imme- 
diately. I of course did my best to try and discover 
where he was and whom he had married. Once 
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or twice I was very near succeeding. I traced him 
to two or three places, but at length I entirely lost 
all clue to him. I suspect he was aware I was en- 
deayouring to discover him, and thas^ as he had 
already had much practice in playing the game of 
hide-and-seek, he was able completely to evade me.'' 

** That is a strange story you have told xne/' said 
the Earl ; ^' I had forgotten many of the ciiroum- 
stances to which you allude. Alas I as long as my own 
boy lived it was a matter of no consequence. I &tfe 
very sure that my own patent was secure, and that ha 
would inherit my title and estates ; but now it seems 
that through this curious arrangement of toj father, 
matters have altered; but surely should an heir 
appear, he could not deprive my daughter of Kilfinnan 
Castle, and the estates which belong to it.*' 

" In the unlikely event of a claimant establishing 
his right to the earldom, he would also inherit the 
Kilfinnan estates," answered the lawyer ; *« but you 
will remember there are the estates in Derry, which 
were formerly separated from the Kilfinnan property, 
and according to the arrangements made by the late 
Earl, they become the heritage of the females should 
there be no son to succeed. Thus Lady Nora wiD 
at all events retain the Derry estates, even though 
it may turn out that your long-missing cousin 
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has left a son to inherit the title and Kilfinnan 
property." 

The Earl sighed deeply. 

'^ It matters very little to myself. My dear Nora 
has no ambition, and as her tastes are simple, she 
will be perfectly content with the Derry estates, 
where she will, I feel sure, devote herself to the care 
of the surrounding peasantry, and will avoid those 
extravp-gances which would injure her property, as 
alas ! I have done." 

The lawyer sat for some time longer with his friend, 
but the Earl at length, observing that he felt very 
faint, desired that his doctor, who was in the house, 
might be sent for. The man of medicine soon ap- 
peared, and feeling the Earl's pulse instantly adminis- 
tered restoratives. In a short time the Earl rallied, 
and desired that Lady Nora and his niece might 
be sent for. They came and sat with him for nearly 
an hour, when he begged that they would retire to 
their rooms, assuring them that he felt much better, 
and that he hoped the following day he should 
have more conversation with Mr. Finlayson on the 
matters of business which he wished to discuss with 
him. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Evening approached, and Nora and her cousin sat in 
the tower chamber overlooking the ocean. They 
neither of them felt disposed to go to sleep. The 
night was calm and lovely, the atmosphere un- 
clouded. The stars shone forth brightly, and the 
light crescent moon was reflected in the waters 
below. The reef of rocks on the other side of the 
bay could be distinguished, and the lofty headlands 
beyond it stood out in bold relief against the sky, 
while to their extreme right they could see the 
whole sweep of the bay and the lofty downs above 
it. It is not surprising that they should have been 
unwilling to tear themselves away from such a scene. 
It calmed their agitated feelings, for Nora could 
not conceal from herself that one of the kindest of 
fathers was about to be taken from her, while Lady 
Sophy, almost friendless as she was, felt that she 
was about to lose her best protector. She could, 
it was true, live on with her cousin Nora, and watch 
over her, as she had ever done, like an elder sister 
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over one far younger than herself. Already, Lady 
Sophy's early beauty had completely departed. 
There was the same outline of feature, and the same 
elegant figure, but her countenance wore that sad 
expression (too often to be seen marking the features 
of the once young and lovely) of disappointed affec- 
tion, of blighted hopes. Thus they sat on, hour 
after hour. A dark shadow passed across the moon, 
and threw a gloom over the hitherto bright land- 
scape. Suddenly they were startled by a loud, wild 
shriek. It seemed to come from far away across the 
ocean. Now it swelled into a high note of wailing ;, 
now it sank into a mournful tone of grief. Again, 
and again that strange sound struck their ears. 

" The banshee I " exclaimed Nora, placing her 
hand on Sophy's shoulder with alarm. " Surely I 
have always beheved that it was a mere superstition 
of the ignorant peasantry — a phantom of the imagi- 
nation ; but here is a dreadful reality. Yes, it surely 
must be the banshee, and what does it forebode ? 
Sophy, you know too well, and so do I. Perhaps 
it is sent in mercy, to warn and prepare us for that 
dreadful event. But ought we not to have been 
prepared already ? The last words my dear father 
spoke to me were sufficient to make me feel he was 
aware of the great change about to take place. Let 

T 
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us hasten to him. Perhaps even now his spirit ia 
departing, and I would be at his side at that awfol 
moment." 

"Stay, Nora," said Sophy; "I do not behere in 
the banshee, or any other being of the sort. I 
see no figure, and even did I, I should not be con- 
vinced that it was a being of another world. I know 
that many believe such things exist. Some think 
they are sent in kindness ; others, that they we 
rather evil spirits permitted to disturb the parting 
hours of the dying ; but that, at all events, I am sore 
is not the case. Let us watch a short time longer. 
Depend upon it, we are deceived in some way." 

" Oh, no, no !" exclaimed Nora, pointing towards 
the nearest part of the beach which was visible. 
" See that phantom figure moving across the sands ! 
Surely that must be the banshee ! What else ? " 

" No, dear Nora, calm yourself," answered Sophy. 
" Do not you recognize the figure of poor mad 
Kathleen ? She must have uttered those cries as she 
passed under the castle walls. She must have come 
to ask after the Earl, and, as bad news flies fast, she 
has probably been told he is sinking rapidly. So, as 
she has received many a kindness from the family 
she is giving vent to her grief in those wild un- 
earthly screams and cries." 
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" You are right, Sophy," answered Nora, " but, 
for the moment, I could not help believing in the 
existence of the wild phantom we have read of and 
heard so often about in our younger days from the 
surrounding cottagers. Yes, I see it is poor Kath- 
leen. I trust my poor father has not heard it, for, 
in his weak state, it might have a bad effect upon 
his nerves. Yet he certainly does not believe in the 
existence of the banshee." 

The poor girls had not long to watch before they 
were again summoned, and this time it was to stand 
by the dying bed of the Earl. Holding the hand of 
his daughter, which he gently pressed, he breathed 
his last, with scarcely a sigh, and evidently without 
any pain or suffering. Mr. Jamieson, who had been 
summoned, stood by him. " He rests in peace," he 
said; "he trusted in One all-powerful to save, 
though he made but little profession of his faith." 

Poor Nora was led from the death-bed of her 
father to her own room, but it was long before she 
could find vent for her grief in tears. Her cousin 
Sophy had long ceased to weep. Those who have 
suffered great unhappiness, whose fondest affections 
have been blighted, as hers had been, often find it 
impossible again to gain relief by weeping. Such 
was her case. She mourned the loss of the Earl, 
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as mucli as did her cousin, but it was in a different 
way. Not a tear dropped from her eye. She found 
no vent for all she felt. Nora, on the contrary, 
exhibited her grief far more violently, and thus, 
perhaps, the sooner regained tranquillity. 

Mr. Finlayson, as he had promised the Earl, acted 
the part of a kind father to her. He treated her as 
a petted child, spoke words of comfort to her on all 
occasions, and tried by every means to raise her 
spirits. Often he succeeded in doing so, and she 
could not help expressing a wish that he could 
remain at the castle, instead of returning to DubHn. 

" Well, well,'* he answered, " I will do my best to 
please you, my dear young lady. I have a son and 
grandson well able to attend to my business, and as 
long as I am not required at home, you shall have 
the benefit of my company." 

In those days the burial of even a peasant was 
attended with much parade, and any family would 
have been thought mean unless the body of their 
deceased relative was properly waked. Althou^yh 
the corpse of a Protestant Earl had not to go 
through this ceremony, yet it would have been 
looked upon as a great disgrace to the family had 
not all the neighbours been invited from far and 
near to attend the funeral, and be sumptuously 
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feasted. Had Nora been consulted she would gladly 
have avoided anything of the sort. Mr. Finlayson 
declared, however, that it was not the day to break 
through their old customs, and, for the credit of the 
family, they must issue the usual invitations. Nora 
and Sophy, however, begged that they might be 
allowed to keep their rooms, although Nora had 
been anxious to attend her father to the grave. 
This it was arranged she should do in a private 
carriage. When the day arrived, however, from far 
and near came squires and squireens, and farmers 
and peasants, in all sorts of conveyances, the larger 
number being on horseback, while several friends of 
the deceased nobleman arrived from a distance to 
pay their last respects to his remains. 

It was a sad sight, even to Nora ; but she resolved 
to go through with what she thought was required 
of her, and then she hoped to be allowed to remain 
at rest for many a long day. The parish church, in 
which the tomb of the family was situated, was 
about three miles off ; and after the guests had been 
regaled at breakfast with wines of all sorts for the 
upper classes, and whisky, which flowed in pro- 
fusion, for the lower, they mounted their horses, 
and entered their conveyances, to follow the hearse 
decorated with the usual trappings of mourning* 
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Behind the hearse, in a mourning^ carnage^ sat 
Nora and her cousin, closely yeiled. Poor girls, 
how differently they felt to the mixed mnltitiide who 
followed them. Their goests gave way to ihflir 
usual habit of talking and laughing as iSkasj rods 
along. The events of the day were discussed. The 
good qualities of the late Earl ; the prospects of his 
obtaining a son-in-law who might take his plaoe 
and do the honours of the castle; the beauty of 
his fisur daughter; and especially, the state of his 
finances. Few would have supposed that the livdj 
and animated collection of men, who rode along in 
every variety of costume, were assembled there to 
pay the last honours to a deceased noble. They were 
silent, however, as they assembled round the grave. 
Some perhaps for the first time had then heard the 
burial service of the Protestant Church, as a large 
proportion of the guests were themselves Romanists ; 
some perhaps were struck with what they heard ; 
other^s probably attended to little that was said. 
Nora and her cousin stood close to the grave, closely 
veiled as before; and as Nora gazed for the last 
time upon the coffin of her beloved father, her heart 
sank within her, and she felt a longing to follow him 
to his quiet resting-place. 

Again they made for the castle, and all restraint 
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now being removed, laughing and joking was the 
order of the day. Some even, as the wine flowed 
faster, gave way to snatches of songs, while the 
last meets were fully discussed, and the prospects 
of the next year's harvest. It is scarcely necessary 
to describe the events which took place at the castle. 
A considerable number of the guests had no little 
difficulty in mounting their horses on their return 
home, from the generous liquor which they had 
imbibed out of the late Earl's cellars. Their great 
grief seemed to be, thatthere was no heir to succeed 
him, and to assist in keeping up the neighbouring 
hunt. At length the castle was once more at rest. 

Mr. Finlayson set earnestly to work to arrange 
the affairs of the young heiress. The steward, and 
those who were employed by him, had generally 
acted honestly ; but as he made inquiries about the 
tenants, many were in arrear with rent, and he saw 
that some effort must be made to compel them to 
pay. He called the steward in for a consultation. 

" You give very good advice, Mr. Finlayson ; but 
I will just ask you, as a Scotchman said, * Who is 
to bell the cat ? ' You know, surely, that to attempt 
to distrain for rent on some of these gentlemen 
would assuredly bring a bullet through your brain 
or mine. It is not an easy matter to get money out 
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of an Irishman when he is determined not to pay, 
and it is not for you or me, if we are wise men, to 
push the matter too hard. I will do my best and 
go among them, and put it to them, whether thej 
would like to deprive the young heiress of her 
property. Perhaps, though they will not yield to 
force, they may to persuasion, and I am thankful 
|. to say, we still retain in old Ireland, the gift of 

t blarney. You see, sir, we shall get much more 

I out of them in that way. I will just ask them if 

they would like to attack a young lady and rifle her 

pockets. Put it thus to them, and show them that 

|- if they keep back the money they are doing the 

same thing. Now, we shall see, if I go on this plan, 
whether those who can pay will pay, while those 
who cannot pay, it is very evident, will not do so ; 
but to my mind, there is no use turning a man 
adrift in the world if you can help it. A better day 
may come, and then he may prove a good tenant. 
If you turn him out of one property he will just 
build a hut in another comer of the land, and you 
will have him there starving before your eyes, and 
you will not be the better for the move.*' 

" Well, well, O'Connor, you are a wise man, I see. 
I will let you have your way in that respect. We 
will do nothing to create an ill-feeling acrainst the 
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dear young mistress, and it is for you and I who are 
engaged to serve lier to look after her interests. 
I wish she had a good husband to help her ; but it 
is my belief, from what I see here, that there is not 
a young man in the country at all fit for her. She 
is a good, gentle creature, and were she to wed one of 
the rollicking, harum-scarum young fellows who are 
her equals, he would break her heart ; and staying at 
home as she does, she is not likely to meet any others, 
while even abroad she saw no one to care for, or, 
at least, no one appeared, so perhaps she will 
continue to live a maiden life, and if so, she will 
require your assistance and mine as long as I remain 
in the world." 

Nora and Sophy were relieved from much anxiety 
by the continued residence of the kind Mr. Finlayson 
at the castle. He was so lively, so full of conversation 
and anecdotes, so kind and judicious at the same 
time. He raised their spirits more than any one 
else could have done. A young man would have 
been out of place. Even kind, gentle Miss O'Reilly, 
when she came over, though she talked very plea- 
santly, could do little to animate them. Mr. 
Jamieson performed his part as well as he could, 
but he was not very animated ; he was more inclined 
to speak in a serious than lively strain. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

Hapfely Human beings are. so constifcnted» tbafc grief 
with f ew5 especially with the young, > laats long. 
After a time» Lady Nora and her cousin reoovered 
their usual spirits, and began to ride about the 
conntry as before. . Thar chief plea4siure , iras to 
Tifiit those they had long Imown, and to eEsteud their 
search of others who might require relief. The 
surest means for those who are themselves in distress 
of obtaining comfort is to do good to their fellow- 
creatures. Several times they paid a visit to the 
old fishwife. Widow O'Neil. She seemed to have 
grown more hardy and wiry than ever. It was 
wonderful what exertions she could go through. 
She often had the assistance of her brother Shane, 
who was, however, advancing in life, and not so 
active as before, while she appeared to have retained 
all her strength and activity. They remarked, when- 
ever they paid her a visit, the delight she took in 
speaking of her long-lost son . She never failed to tell 
them that she had seen him in her dreams. She knew, 
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she declared, that he was thinking of Her, and though 
she could not say why he was detained, he was, she 
felt certain, endeavouring to come back to her. 
Sometimes she thought he was a slave in some 
foreign land; sometimes that he had been cast 
away on some desert island, and had to live there, 
unable to make his escape, and sometimes that he 
was in prison. She said she knew he was in far 
distant lands, as that alone would have kept him 
from her. They could not help being struck by the 
deep, the intense love and confidence in him which 
the old woman always expressed for her son, though 
they naturally had considerable doubts whether, if 
he really was alive, he could feel the same for 
her. 

" He was a handsome youth," observed Lady 
Sophy to her cousin, but there was a wild, dari^g 
look in his eye, and he was a lad who, when once 
away, and having obtained a better position in life 
than that which he enjoyed in his early days, would 
very hkely cast off all thoughts of his poor mother, 
and would have no wish to return to her humble 



cottage. 



>> 



*^ Oh, no, no," said Lady Nora, " I could not think 
that of him ; of course I do not recollect him clearly, 
except from the sketch you made of him, but yet I 
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am sure from the expression of his coimtenaiice that 
he must have been as true and honest as he was 
handsome. No, I would rather suppose that he has 
long since been killed. Just consider how many 
thousands of seamen have lost their lives within the 
last few years in the numberless battles in which 
our country has been engaged, and how likely it is 
that he was among them, and that is why no one has 
received any tidings of him." 

Such was the conversation which took place as 
they climbed up the hill to return to their horses. 
They had promised Widow O'Neil to visit her again 
in a day or two. She had undertaken to supply 
them with shells which her brother Shane had col- 
lected, aud which they wished to send to a friend at 
a distance. When, however, the day arrived on 
which they were to pay their visit, the morning 
broke with a storm of rain and wind. The dark 
clouds chased each other over the sky, and the wind 
whistled round the towers of the castle. 

" It will be impossible for us to ride to Widow 
O'Neil's to-day," observed Sophy when they met at 
breakfast. '' I do not think Mr. Finlayson will 
promise to accompany us; he would not like to 
face the bad weather." 

** Perhaps the rain will clear off, and then be 
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will not mind the wind any more tlian we shall," 
observed Sophy. 

Mr. Finlayson, who then entered the room, de- 
clared that should the weather clear, he was ready 
to mount the little cob which had been appropriated 
for his use, which was so steady, that occasionally 
the Earl had gone out shooting on its back, and so 
sure-footed, it had never been known to stumble. 

"But, my dear Lady Nora, you must be more 
careful than you were once on a time, on a skittish 
young horse which nearly proved your death," ob- 
served the old lawyer. " A day like this tries an 
animal ; and unless your steed is as steady as a 
rock I cannot sanction your going out." 

" Oh, I will take care to ride one of the best 
behaved of our stud," answered Nora, " and Sophy- 
shall have the next, as she is somewhat the better 
horsewoman. I am anxious to send off those beauti- 
ful shells to Miss Fitz-Patrick, as she particularly 
begged to have them, and we may not have another* 
opportunity of doing so for some time." 

It was thus arranged that the horses should be 
ordered in the forenoon, should the weather clear 
sufl&ciently, and that they would pay their visit to 
Widow O'Neil. In a short time the rain ceased fall- 
ing, although the wind continued blowing as hard as 
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ever ; indeed, it was a complete smnmer gale* The 
clouds rushed rapidly along the skj, and the sw 
rolled in with all their force from across the wide 
Atlantic. It wanted an homr or more to the tisM 
they had agreed to set out, and the two kditt 
retired to their turret boudoir. Scarcelj had tluj 
entered the room, when Lady Nora exclaimed that she 
saw a vessel in the north-west^ at no great distanee 
from the land. The glass was turned in the dim)- 
tion towards which she pointed. 

^^ She is a large ship," she observed, ^* but sbe 
seems to me to have lost most of her masts, then 
is but one standing ; yes, I am sure of that, all tlie 
the rest are gone. With this fierce gale blowing on 
the shore, what a dangerous position she is in ! I 
cannot make out what ship she is. Do you look, 
Sophy ; what do you say to it ? " 

Sophy looked through the glass. 

" I cannot make out to a certainty, but from her 
appearance, I should judge her to be a man-of-war. 
Yes, I am nearly sure of it ; I shoidd say that she 
is a frigate, for when I keep the telescope steady, I 
can almost count her ports." 

Nora looked through the glass. 

"Yes, you are right," she said; « she seems to 
be standing to the south, but she is evidently drift- 
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ing fast towards tlie land. I see, though, she has 
got some after-sail set on the stump of the mizen- 
mast, and I think I understand it; she wishes to 
weather the reef, and of course after that take 
shelter in the bay. Yes, yes, that is clearly her 
object ; she is struggHng bravely with the seas, but 
oh, in what fearful peril she is placed." 

The ladies immediately ordered their horses round, 
proposing to watch the progress of the ship, from 
the cliffs. 

" I daresay that Mr. Finlayson will not object to 
come with us at once," said Lady Sophy, and she 
left the room in search of him. 

" Willingly, my dear young lady," he answered ; 
*^ you will find that I am no despicable cavalier 
when once I am in the saddle." 

The party were soon mounted and cantering 
across the downs in the direction of the struggHng 
ship. Mr. Finlayson was much less acquainted with 
nautical affairs than were his fair companions, still he 
knew enough to be aware that the ship was in great 
danger. The wind prevented them from making 
rapid progress along the downs, although they 
urged on their steeds as fast as they could go, 
anxious to meet some one who could give them 
further information about the ship. They deter- 
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mined to go on till they reached the widow's hut 
as they knew that, should her brother be lihere, 
ns he had promised to be, they would learn mon 
from him than from anybody else as to the pro- 
bability of the ship escaping destruction on the 
dangerous reef towards which she appeared to be 
drawing. Still they hoped against hope, that she 
might struggle on and escape. 

As they approached the end of the cliff above 
Widow O'Xeil's cottage, they recognized her stand- 
ing on a high projecting point of land, -gaiing 
towards the ship. Her actions gave them the idea 
that she, like poor Kathleen, had lost her Bdases. 
Wildly she waved her arm, sometimes clasping her 
hands, raising them towards heaven; then, again, 
she stretched them over the ocean. As the ladies 
and Mr. Finlayson rode up to her, words of prayer 
were escaping from her lips. 

"What is the matter, Mistress O'Neil?" asked 
Sophy, riding up to her. " Why are you thus 
agitated this morning?" 

" It is on account of a dream I had last night," 
she answered. *' That is no wonder, though, for 
every night as I lie on my bed I dream that my boy 
is coming back to me, though when I am about to 
clasp him to my heart he escapes away ao-ain • but 
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last night I dreamed that he really had come back, 
and there he was lying in my arms, just as he was 
when an infant and smiling in my face. He must 
come back soon, too, for I am getting old, very old, 
and oh, he will scarcely know me now ! There is 
not much time to lose ; but he will come ; yes, my 
lady, I know that he will come. He will not be as 
young, and beautiful, and strong, and happy as he 
was when he went away, so many, many years ago, 
— I know not how many ; I have lost all count of 
them. Oh, they have been years of grief and 
mourning to me — sad, sad years; but such have 
been the years of my life since one I loved was taken 
from me. Ah, if you had known him, ladies, you 
would have said I had reason to love him : and now, 
my boy, my only boy, to have been thus long kept 
from me ! But he is coming back, ladies. I tell 
you, I dreamed last night that he was coming back; 
and suppose he was to be on board yonder ship ! 
Ah, but I feel sure that he cannot be, for she will 
strike on yonder dark reef, and soon be a shattered 
wreck, to which no human being could cling and 
live. See how fiercely the seas roll in, and dash 
furiously over it ! See, see how the brave frigate is 
drifting faster and faster towards the land ! When 
I first saw her this morning she was a good two 
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le^^eB away, and now there is not a quarter of a 
let^^ between her and that rocky point. If once 
she strikes upon it, few of her sturdy crew will ever 
come ashore alive. Few, do I say? none, none can 
live amid those breakers. Oh, Heaven protect 
them I" 

In spite of the strong gale which blew round 
them, Deither the ladies nor Mr. Finlayson could 
tew -themselves from the spot where they stood, it 
being the best situation they could reach for watcb- 
ing the {ffogress of the labouring frigate. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

We must for a time follow the fortunes of Charles 
Denham. Those were days of rapid promotion, 
when an oflGicer's name stood well at the Admiralty. 
The young commander had not long served his time 
on board the corvette before he received his post 
rank. Scarcely twelve years had passed since he 
first stepped on board a man-of-war as a young 
seaman before the mast, when he found himself in 
command of a fine frigate of thirty-six guns — the 
Isabel. Ned Davis, who had followed him into every 
ship in which he served, now, by his advice, having 
applied for a warrant, was appointed boatswain to 
the Isabel. Although Denham had attained what 
might be considered the height of his ambition, he 
hoped, while in command of the Mgate, to make a 
still higher name for himself. Opportunities of 
doing so were not likely to be wanting. England 
had enemies in all directions, and there was every 
probability that *a fine dashing frigate like the Isabel 
would soon meet with a foe well worthy of her. She 
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■was, however, nraoh to the disappointment of her 
commander and crew, sent to the Mediterranean, 
which, by thai time, had been pretty well cleared of 
all England's enemies. There was work, however, 
to he done, and whaterer Denham was ordered to do 
he performed it well. Having, at length, coine 
home with despatches, he was seat to the West 
Indies, where he had already seen a good deal of 
service. 

During this time he had few opportunities of 
healing from the Earl of Kilfinnan, to whom, how- 
ever, he occasionally wrote, and got a kind answer 
in return. Again, after nearly four years' service, 
he was on his way home. When about three parts 
across the Atlantic, the weather for some time 
before having been very bad, a ship was reported 
right ahead. As the frigate approached her, sbe 
was seen to have her ensign downwards, as a signal 
of distress. She appeared to bo a large merchant- 
man. Her topmasts were gone, and she had, 
in other ways, evidently suffered from the heary 
weather. As soon as the frigate drew near enougli, 
she was hove to, and a boat being lowered she was 
sent on board the stranger. As tlie officer in com- 
mand of the boat stepped on board the sliip he was 
struck by the fearful appearance it presented. A 
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few of the crew, pale and emaciated, were dragging 
themselves about the deck, scarcely able to stand 
upright, while on mattresses placed close to the 
bulwarks were numerous human beings, some appa- 
rently dead, others dying, moaning fearfully and in 
plaintive voices, petitioning for water. 

It was a long time before the lieutenant could get 
any one to explain what had happened. The captain, 
it appeared, had died, and so had most of the 
officers and the passengers. Their bodies had been 
thrown overboard. Great was his horror when he 
at length ascertained that they were suffering from 
the yellow fever. The weather was very hot, and 
it was but too likely even that this short visit to the 
pest-infested ship might cause him to convey it to 
the crew of the frigate. What, however, was to be 
done ? He could not leave the unfortunate people 
on board the merchantman to perish by themselves, 
without help ; while, should he remain, he and those 
with him might catch the same complaint. He found 
on inquiry that several persons were down below 
who had hitherto escaped the pestilence. At length, 
uncertain how to act, he returned on board the 
Isabel, to receive instructions from his captain. The 
surgeon of the frigate was of opinion that the only 
safe plan was thoroughly to fumigate the vessel, and 
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put a prize crew on board, to navigate her to an 
English port, as it would be unsafe to take any of 
the people out of her. This plan was followed, and 
an officer with twelve men went on board to carrj" 
the ship to Bristol. 

It was hoped that from the short time the hen- 
tenant and his men were on board no infection could 
have been convoyed from her to the frig-ate. Before 
two days, however, had passed these hopes were 
found to be fallacious. Two of the men who had 
been on board the merchantman were seized witli 
the fearful complaint, and the following day were 
corpses. Several others in the course of a few hours 
were seized in the same manner. Their illnesses in 
each case terminated fatally. As is often the case, 
a panic seized the whole crew, and men who would 
have faced an enemy boldly, trembled at the thouo-hts 
o£ the attacks of this unseen foe. The captain and 
officers had tried to encourage them and revive their 
spirits ; but all seemed in vain. Not a day passed 
without f5everal of the men being committed to the 
deep, and no one knew who would be the nrat 
victim. The surgeon declared his belief that tlie 
seeds of the disease must have been contracted in tie 
West Indies, as it was impossible it could have been 
communicated by the people of the nieroliantman. 
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" Let the cause be what it may, the best hope we 
have of getting free of the fever is to meet an enemy 
of equal size to ourselves ; and, then, while we are 
fighting him, I have no doubt that * Yellow Jack ' 
will take to flight," observed the captain. 

At length a breeze sprang up, and although the 
disease had not altogether ceased, it had considerably 
decreased. A sharp look-out was kept at all hours 
for any sail which might appear on the horizon. At 
length one was observed in the south-west, and all 
sail was made in chase. For some time probably 
the Isabel was not seen by the vessel she was chasing. 
The latter, however, was at length seen to make sail, 
and to stand away to the west. The Isabel was a 
fast vessel, and every efibrt was now made to 
increase her speed. The sails were wetted, every 
stitch of canvas she could carry was set, and 
every other device adopted to urge her through the 
water. 

In those days the engagements which had 
taken place between English and French ships had 
terminated in most instances so disastrously to the 
latter, that Napoleon, it was said, had ordered all his 
cruisers to avoid fighting if they possibly could. 
This might have accounted for the flight of the 
stranger; for as the Isabel drew nearer, she was 
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diBCOTered to be ^ther a leavy frigate or a line-of- 
battle ship. On a still nearer approach the Frencli 
ensign flew out from her peak, and it "was ascer- 
tained, without doubt, that she was a large frigate, 
a worthy antagonist for the Imhd. Superior as the 
enen^ might be in gnnsand in number of men, Cap- 
tain Denham resolved to attack her. The en<rao-emeiit 
he kAew would be a serere one ; but he trusted for 
victory to the. tried gallantry of his officers and 
crew, and the resolution -with which they would 
work the guns. He had the weather-gauo-e, and be 
hoped by skilfiU manoeuvring to retain it. The 
enemy finding she could not escape, now hauled up 
her courses, and made w^r^ preparation for battle. 
The Isabel, when she drew near enough, at once 
opened fire to cripple her antagonist, and to retain 
the position she now enjoyed. This first broadside 
considerably cut up the Frenchman's riggino-; but 
the fire the Isabel received in return did her BtUl 
greater damage, badly wounding the fore- topmast. 
Davis went aloft to examine it, and reported on his 
return that he feared it would not stand much 
longer. Both the frigates now standing on a wind, 
continued to exchange broadsides ; the EncfUsh 
firing at the hull of their antagonist, while the 
Frenchman seemed to aim more particularly at 
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cutting up the masts and rigging of the English 
ship. 

" She seems to be full of men, and I suspect her 
object is to get alongside, and to take us by board- 
ing," observed the captain to his first Ueutenant. 

" We will show them what British steel can do 
if they make the attempt, sir," was the answer. 

The Frenchman attempted to luff across the 
English ship's bow, in the hopes of raking her, but 
Denham was too much on the watch to allow her to 
execute this manoeuvre successfully. A considerable 
number of the Isabel's men had been killed. Still, her 
crew fought on with undaunted courage. At length, 
her fore-topmast, which had before been severely 
injured by a chain shot, came down with a crash upon 
the deck. The Frenchmen shouted when they saw 
this, and another shout escaped them when they saw 
the main-topmast follow the fate of the other mast. 

" If they attempt to run us on board we will try 
to secure them, as we did in theOywfAm," observed 
the captain. " If we let a few of the Frenchmen 
come on board, we can quickly dispose of them, and 
then return the compliment." 

" Ay, ay, sir," answered the lieutenant ; '' I will 
give the order to the men to prepare for boarding. 
They are ready enough for it." 
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Scarcely had he spoken, when the French firigate, 
luffing up, ran her bows against the quarter of the 
Isabel. She was immediately secured there by Davis 
and others ; and now the Frenchmen came rushing 
over the bows, expecting to make her an easy prize. 

*' Boarders, repel boarders," shouted the first 
lieutenant. 

** I will lead you, my men," cried the captain, 
springing to the side. 

A few Frenchmen who had gained the deck of tie 
Isabel were immediately cut down ; and now the 
English in turn swarmed over the enemy's bows. 
In spite of all opposition, they worked their way aft. 
No power seemed capable of resisting them 
Although the Frenchmen for some time stood their 
ground, they were driven back. Step by step the 
British blue-jackets fought their way, and numbers 
sank before the sturdy blows of their cutlasses. 
Many of the Frenchmen were armed with pistols, by 
which several of the EngUsh were wounded. During 
this time Davis had ever kept close by the side of his 
commander. Captain Denham was leading on his 
men, when suddenly his cutlass dropped from his 
hand, and he would have fallen had not Davis sup- 
ported him. At the same moment, a tall Frenchman, 
with uplifted cutlass, was in the act of bringing it 
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down upon his head, when Davis, bringing his own 
weapon to the guard, saved his captain, and with 
a return cut sent the Frenchman reeling backwards. 

" On, my lads, on," shouted the captain, again 
rising to his feet. " Though I cannot use my sword, 
you can keep yours going instead." 

The energy with which he spoke was infused into 
his followers, and pushing onward they drove the 
Frenchmen before them. The rrenchmen, encou- 
raged by their oflBcers, attempted to rally; but no 
sooner had they done so, than, led by their gallant 
captain, the English made another dasb forward, and 
again drove them back. Meantime, the weather had 
been changing, and the moderate breeze which had 
hitherto been blowing, was followed by a heavy gale. 
Although the JsafteZ was well-nigh dismantled, she was 
stiU more than a match for her opponent. In a short 
time, numbers of the Frenchmen having fallen, an 
officer was seen to run aft and haul down the French 
flag. The prize was won* She mounted four more 
guns than did the Isabel, with a far mora numerous 
crew. The prospect of bad weather made it necessary 
at once to send a prize crew on board the captured 
frigate, and to remove the greater part of her own 
people, so that a few Frenchmen only were left on 
board. Great was the deUght of the crew at finding. 
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from tte report of the siirgeoo, that their captain's 
wound was not likely to prove serious, thou^li iiis 
arm mig^t be disabled for some time. 

The second lieutenant was ordered on board to 
CiUiy the prize into Plymouth, she having suffered 
but little damage in her rigging', -vvliile her captor 
■was in a far worse condition. Some time was 
occupied in clearing away the wreck of the topmasts, 
and once more getting the ship into order. Ths 
gale,, however, fearfully increased, and the frigate 
in an almost helpless condition, having lost sight of 
her prize, was driven towards the coast of Ireland. 
Happily, the yellow fever had completely dis- 
appeared; but Captain Denham had another cause 
of anxiety, lest; his ship might be driven on that 
rocky shore on which so many a fine vessel has 
been lost. He anxiously looked out, therefore, foi 
signs of the gale breaking, and that he mio-ht bt 
able once more to make sail and beat off shore. Hii 
hopes, however, seemed likely to prove vain. Tb 
morning dawned, and far away to tho east as tin 
eye could stretch, appeared the high land of tli( 
Irish coast. He had hoped to have hauled u] 
sufficiently to have weathered Cape Clear, The gali 
continued till the frigate was close in with the coast 
Shipwreck now seemed inevitable, for no other sai 
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could be set to enable her to beat off shore. There 
was a bay to the south, but that would now afford 
no shelter, and no other harbour was open to her. 
It seemed impossible that she could be saved. One 
only resource remained, to anchor and cut away the 
masts. Orders were, therefore, given to prepare for 
this last alternative. The cables were ranged along 
the deck, and spare anchors got up from below. The 
dark seas came rolling in with unabated force from 
the west, while they broke with terrific force on the 
rocky shore under her lee. The spray dashed over 
her bows, flying fore and aft as she forced her way 
gallantly through the seas. The gale still continued 
with unabated force. Masses of clouds came rushing 
by overhead, rapidly succeeding each other, while 
under her leie-bow appeared a long reef of rocks, the 
dangers of which were well known to many on board. 
Still, hopes were entertained that she might be able 
to weather it. The eyes of the master and other 
officers, indeed of most on board, were turned now 
seaward, now to the rocky shore, and now to the 
reef on the lee beam. There seemed to all but Uttle 
prospect, unless by a sudden change of wind, of 
being able to weather the latter. 

" She would not stay if we were to attempt to go 
about," observed the first lieutenant, " and there is 
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no room to wear, or it might be better if we ivere 
upon tbe other tack, so as to escape yonder threaten- 
ing reef." 

" We may possibly weather the reef," observed 
the master; "but if we were to attempt either to 
stay or to wear, we should inevitably be driven upon 
the rocks." 

Several of the best hands were at the helm, watch- 
ing for the directions of the master. Sometimes, 
after a shght shift in the wind, hopes were enter- 
tained that tho reef might be escaped ; but then, 
again, it was found she was making so much leeway 
that even this slight hope was abandoned. Onward 
she rushed to her inevitable destruction, it seemed. 
Meantime, the woimded commander had been lying in 
his cot. Several times he had desired to be carried on 
deck, but the surgeon, who sat by his side, entreated 
him to stop where he was, fearing the excitement 
would be too great, and that his wounds, which had 
hitherto been going on favourably, might take a 
turn for the worse, 

" Then send the master to me," he said, " that I 
may learn the exact position of the ship." 

The master made his appearance. 

" I wish she was in a better position than she is, 
sir," he observed ; " but we are doing all that raea 
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can do to claw off shore, and if we had had our 
topmasts, there would have been no difficulty about 
the matter. She makes fearful leeway, and there is 
an ugly reef ahead, which I do not altogether like ; 
but I have been in as bad a case before and escaped, 
and I pray Heaven we may get clear this time." 

** Doctor, you must let me go on deck, that I may 
see the worst. It is torture to lie here below," 
exclaimed the wounded captain. 

" But the master says, sir, that we have a pros- 
pect of hauUng off shore, and I again repeat that 
you would only incur great danger by exposing 
yourself to the cold wind and spray that you would 
have to encounter. No, no, sir ; stay where you are, 
and let us hope for the best." 

Many more anxious minutes passed. The master 
returned to his duty on deck, and the captain, having 
fuU confidence in his judgment, would not again 
send for him. 

" Come, doctor, there are many poor fellows want 
your aid besides me; go and look after them, I 
entreat you," he said at length. " They will give me 
notice in time enough when all hope is gone, or, I 
trust, I may soon liear that the ship has weathered 
the reef, and has brought up in the bay." 

Scarcely had he spoken when a loud roar of 
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braakors reached even to wliere lie lay. A cry arose 
on deck, and the next instant there came a fearful 
orash. The frigate had struck on tlie reef. Tbe 
captain was endeavom-ing to rise from Iiis cot, when 
Darin rushed into the cabin. 

" It is a bad case, captain 1 " he exclaimed ; " but 
while I have life, you know 1 will stay by you. ¥e 
are not for from the shore, and maybe, if the ship 
goes to pieces, some plank or timber may carry ns 
there in safety." 

Denhun allowed himself to be carried on deck, 
where Davie secured him to the only portion of the 
wreck over ^hich the sea did not break. The cap- 
tain gazed around. The ship had struck upon the 
much-dreaded reef. Huge seas came rolling in, and, 
dashing against her with terrific force, had alreaiiv 
begun to tear away lier upper works, and it was 
evident she could not long remain in that position 
without going speedily to pieces. Many of the crew 
had already been washed away ; others were clinwiiif 
to different parts of the wreck. Some, includint' the 
officers, were endeavouring, not far from the captain, 
to form a raft., on which they hoped to reach the shore. 
It appeared, however, very doubtful whether they 
would succeed. 

" Let us chance it, sir," said Davis ; "I ^ni haul 
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a grating here, and put you on it. Maybe, we 
shall be safely washed on shore." 

" No, no, Davis," answered the captain faintly ; 
" you remember how the brave Dutchman behaved 
when his ship was sinking. As long as two planks 
hold together I will stay by the frigate, or till 
every one has left her. You go, my fiiend ; you are 
strong and unhurt, and, God protecting you, you 
may still save your own life." 

" What ? leave you, sir ? leave you, Captain Den- 
ham?" exclaimed Davis. **Ihave not sailed with 
you for so many years to act thus at last. We 
swim or sink together. I have never feared death, 
and he is not now going to make me do a cowardly 
act." 

"Well, well, Davis, I fear there is no use urging 
you. Perhaps, too, we run as little risk here as we 
should strugghng in those boiling seas," said the 
captain. 

" Right, sir ; the frigate is new and strong, and 
maybe, she will hold together until the gale some- 
what abates," answered the boatswain. "I wish 
those poor fellows would stay on board with us ; 
it might be the better for them." 

" I would not order them to stay, Davis," answered 
the captain. " These seas, if they continue long, 

X 
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mtisfc break up the stoutest ship, and it is a fearM 
thing to have to struggle among floating timbers, 
waBhed about round such rocks as these," 

While they were speaking, many of the crew, 
dix^ing to spars and planks, -were seen drifting 
towards the shore. Few, however, appeared to reach 
it. Some, exhausted by their exertions, let go their 
hold. and sank. Others were cast upon the reef, 
mangled fearfully by the timbers whicli were throw 
upon them. The rest, meantime, continued to woA 
at the K^. The surviving officers th.en came to the 
captain, and urged him to allow them to place Mm 
upon it, but he remained firm to his resolution. 

" No, no," he answered ; "do you leave the ship 
as you think best ; but she was placed under mj 
command, and nothing shall induce me to deserther 
as long as she holds together," 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Mr. Finlayson and tlie two young ladies stood 
watcliing the progress of the labouring frigate, 

" Heaven have mercy on them," exclaimed the 
Widow O'Neil, extending her clasped hands towards 
the ship. "See, see, she draws towards the reef! 
No hope I no hope ! She has struck ! she has 
struck!" 

The j&shwife spoke but too truly. Fearful seas 
came rolling in, and, meeting with an opposition not 
hitherto encoimtered, dashed in huge masses directly 
over her. In another instant, the foremast, hitherto 
standing, tottered and fell. Stout as were her 
timbers, unable to resist such fierce assaults, they 
were in a brief space burst asunder, and scattered 
around in the troubled sea. A cry of horror escaped 
the young ladies as they witnessed the fearful catas- 
trophe. 

" Oh, how many brave men are at this moment 
carried into a watery grave 1 " exclaimed Lady Sophy. 

Nora was silent. A fearfiil apprehension seized her. 

X 2 
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" The last time Tve heard from Captain Deohanii 
he told us that he was appointed to a frigate ! " atie 
exclaimed suddenly. " Oh, suppose tbafc is the ship 
he oommaads ?" 

"Can no one go to the help of those poor men?" 
asked Mr. Knlayson. " Surely there are boats on 
the coast which might go off to them ! " 

The fishwife turned as he spoke. 

** There are boats, sir, but it would be hard to find 
the men who would venture off in such a sea as that; 
bub if , as I beheve, the wind is falling-j there is yet 
some hope ; if it goes down as rapidly as it some- 
times does 'in summer, frail as are our boats, we 
may be able to reach the frigate." 

The ship was too far off for those on shore to 
witness the dying struggles of those who were 
washed into the sea, but yet they could not tear 
themselves from the spot. Gradually the gale abated, 
seemingly contented with the mischief it had caused. 
Still, however, the seas rolled in with fearful force. 
Suddenly, a thought seemed to seize Widow O'Neil. 

" I must go, I must go 1" she exclaimed. " If no 
men are to be found, I, at least, will go off" ! " 

" Why, you would not venture out in such a SM 
as that?" cried Mr. Finlayson, calling after her a* 
she began to descend the cliffs. 
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" That I will, sir, and go alone if no men will 
accompany me." 

From the position of the coast in whicli the cot- 
tage was situatedj it was easy to launch a boat, 
although the sea was agitated outside. On reaching 
her hut, the widow found her brother Shane stand- 
ing outside it. 

" Shane," she exclaimed, "you promised to stand 
by me on all occasions, now prove your words, I 
am resolved to go out to yonder vessel ; there may 
be some alive on board. My heart teUs me there 
are, and we must save them. stir up some of the 
other men, and bid them follow us, if they are 
worthy of the name of men." 

" I would go with you, sister," answered Shane, 
'^ if I could get others to go, but they will not raise 
a finger to save any on board a king's ship. 

" But sure, they are our fellow-creatures, brother 
Shane," exclaimed the fishwife, " Shame on the 
cowards if they dare not come, and shame on you, 
brother, if you will not help me. Listen now; I 
dreamed last night that he who has been so long 
away is coming back. It is not the first time I have 
dreamed it either, and you may say if you will, that 
this is only another fancy, but my days are numbered, 
and I know that before I die he will come back ; he 
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go off to the sliip." 

The widow's exhortations made Shane pro; 
accompany her. Her boat was ill-fitted i 
task, yet for some distance they could pi 
under shelter of a point which projected 
of the cove. As the wind had hauled round 
what more to the north also, it might be pose 
set a sail, and with less difficulty reach the i 
Patrick was summoned, and with his father a 
fishwife, the boat was launched. She was < 
of all superfluous lumber, while Shane 
under her thwarts several empty casks, which 
assist in giving her buoyancy. It was a sim 
tempt at a life-boat, yet with all these precai 
, the old fishing craft was but ill-fitted for the 

I illjlllil«l taking. The fishwife again and again urg« 

iiHU brother to hasten his work, so eager was : 
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fiirtlier out. Even there, however, the exertion was 
considerable, and those who looked on from above 
dreaded every moment to see the frail skiff over- 
turned by the rough seas. Now, however, the head 
of the boat was turned seaward. Shane and his 
sister increased their exertions. Often the waters 
broke on board, when Patrick, steering with one 
hand, bailed it out with the other ; still they con- 
tinued their course. At length they succeeded in 
gaining a considerable distance from the shore, 
when the seas, as is sometimes the case, came with 
less force, and gradually sank in height. There was 
only one point where they could approach the wreck. 
Just within " sight was a small bay, or opening in 
the reef; the seas on every other side were dashing 
over the frigate, and would have immediately 
overwhelmed the frail boat. Bravely they rowed 
on, and they might have put to shame many of 
the sturdy men who had collected on the shore. 
Several times those who watched the progress of the 
boat from the cliff fancied she was overwhelmed. 
Now she sank into the trough of the sea, and the 
huge wave seemed about to dash over her. Again 
rising to the summit of a foam-crested wave, she was 
tossed for a few seconds ere she plunged into the 
watery vale below. More than once Shane proposed 
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Betting a sail, but the widow declared tliat her arms 
were still strong enough to pull the boat, and that 
it would considerably prolong the time before tbey 
could reach the wreck, as it would thus be irapos- 
rible to make a straight course. She seemed, ic- 
deed, endued with super-human strength, for even 
hOT brother's arms began to fail him. Again and 
l^[aio she urged him to renewed exertions, mth a 
T(»oe tremulous with eagerness. 

" We shall reach the ship before long — we sliall 
reach the ship," she kept exclaiming- ; " row, 
Shane, row. Oh, brother, if you have ever loved 
me, do not iaU me now." 

Thus they continued rowing on. Not an honf 
before it would liavc been impossible for the boat to 
have made any progress ; now, however, by tho sub- 
sidence of the gale, the undertaking, though difficult 
and dangerous, was possible. As they drew near, 
even now several struggling forms were seen in the 
foaming waters, but ere they could reach, them, one 
after another sank beneath the waves. A few, 
however were clinging to planks and spars, but the 
widow refused to go near them ; it might have 
proved the destruction of tho boat, had the attempt 
been made. 

" They are floating, and will in time reach the 
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shore," she said to Shane, " or if the sea goes down 
still more, we may return to pick them up. There 
are still some alive on board the ship; even just 
now, I saw an arm waving. Row on, row on, we 
may yet be in time — we may yet be in time." 

The larger portion of the wreck had before this, 
however, been broken up, but the after-part and 
the starboard side of the quarter-deck remained 
entire. As the boat approached the wreck, broken 
planks and timbers continued to be washed away, 
till but a small portion appeared to remain. 

By persevering eflForts, the boat, however, drew 
nearer and nearer, avoiding, though not without 
difficulty, the masses of wreck which floated by. 
As the fishwife and her brother looked up, they saw 
two human beings still clinging to the remaining 
fragments of the sjiip ; one was waving his hand as 
if to urge them to greater speed. No other human 
beings were to be seen on board. A few had just 
before apparently committed themselves to a raft, 
and with this support were now approaching the 
shore. They had, however, passed at some little 
distance from the boat. Sea after sea rolling in 
dashed against the wreck, sometimes the spray 
almost hiding those on board from view. Larger 
and larger portions continued to give way ; every 
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sea which rolled in carried off the timbers or more 
planks from the sides. The boat was within fifty 
fathoms or so of the rocks, Shane looking out 
anxiously for any part of the wreck by which it 
might be approached with least danger. It seemed 
scarcely possible for them to get near enough to aid 
those on board. 

" I fear, sister, we shall be too late/' exclaimed 
Shane ; " even now yonder sea which comes in 
looks as if it were about to tear the remainder of 
the wreck to fragments." 

With a thundering sound the sea he pointed at 
broke against the wreck. In an instant the re- 
maining masses of timber gave way, and were 
dashed forward into the boiling sea. 

"Pull on, Shane, pull on," cried the widow. I 
see two men still struggling in the waves ; one is 
supporting the other, and guarding him from the 
timbers which float around." 

" Which timbers may stave in the boat, and 
drown us all," observed Shane. 

" No matter, Shane, pull on — pull on ; let us not 
set our lives against those of the brave men who are 
floating yonder. What matters it after all if we 
are lost ? Death can come but once to any of us." 
It is impossible to give the force of those words, 
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uttered, as they were, in the native tongue of the 
Irish, which she. spoke. " Pull on, Shane, pull on," 
again she cried. " Boy, steer for those men ; see, 
they are still floating above the waves." 

In spite of the masses of timber, which appeared 
to be thrown providentially on either side, the 
boat approached the two men, who still floated 
above the water. 

" Save him, friends ; never mind me," said a voice 
as they lifted the person he supported, and who, by 
his uniform appeared to be an officer, into the arms 
of Shane, he himself holding on to the gunnel of 
the boat. The officer was quickly placed in the 
stem sheets, when Shane helped his companion on 
board, a nd then again grasping his oar, pulled the 
boat safely roimd before the sea had time to catch 
her on the beam and overturn her. 

The seaman hauled out of the water, the stimulus 
to exertion having ceased,. sank down fainting by 
the side of his officer. The danger of returning was 
as great as that which they experienced in approach- 
ing the wreck. The spray flew over them, and it 
seemed that every billowy wave would overwhelm the 
frail bark. All this time they were watched eagerly 
by the young ladies and their old friend from the 
cliff above. On the boat came; now a vast sea 
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threatened her with instant destruction, but the fish- 
wife and her brother, rowing till the stout oars bent 
with their exertions, urged on their boat and 
escaped the danger. Nearer and nearer she ap- 
proached the shore ; now a huge roller came than- 
dering up close to her stem, and seemed about to 
turn her over and over, but it broke just before it 
reached her, and by vigorous strokes, forced ahead, 
she escaped its power. In another instant lifted on 
a foaming sea, she glided forward, arriving high np 
on the sandy beach of the little cove. 

" There are two people in her,'* exclaimed Nora, 
who had been eagerly watching them. '^ We irill 
go down and help them, for they evidently require 
assistance." 

" Those two poor fellows must be nearly drowned," 
observed Mr. Finlayson, as he accompanied the 
ladies to the hut. ** I wish we had a medical man 
here, but for the want of one, I must taJs:e his place 
and prescribe for them. These fishermen are more 
likely to kill than to revive them by their rough 
treatment. Come, I will push ahead and try to save 
the men before they press the breath out of their 
bodies." 

In spite, however, of the active movements of the 
lawyer, the young ladies kept up with him, and 
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they arrived in front of the cottage just as Shane 
and his son, aided by the widow, were lifting one of 
the men they had saved out of the boat. She in- 
sisted on taking the seaman first, and not till she 
had carried him up and placed him on her own bed 
would she help to carry the other. The lawyer, how- 
ever, arrived in time to aid Shane in carrying up 
the young officer, for such he appeared to be. As 
soon as they arrived at the hut, the apparently 
drowned man was placed by Mr. Jamieson's orders 
in front of the fire, then, having taken off his coat, he 
knelt down and gently rubbed his chest. On the 
arrival of the young ladies, such blankets and 
clothes as the widow possessed were, by the lawyer's 
directions, placed to warm before the fire, that the 
half-drowned men might be wrapped in them. No 
sooner, however, did Lady Nora's eyes fall on the 
officer's countenance, than she uttered an agonized 
cry, and threw herself by his side. 

" Oh, it is Captain Denham — ^it is Captain Den- 
ham !" she exclaimed, " and he is dead — he is dead.'' 
Pale and trembling she hung over him. 

" No, my dear young lady," observed the lawyer, 
*' he is still breathing, and I trust that he will soon 
recover, — I already indeed see signs of returning 
consciousness." 
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While Nora, regardless of all conventionalities, 
was assisting the lawyer and her cousin in rubbing 
the captain's hands and feet, tlie widow was bend- 
ing over the inanimate form of tlie seaman. 

" Shane," she exclaimed, " I told you my boy 
would come back, and here he is ; I feel it, I know 
it. Oh, Dermot, Dermot, speak to me," she ex- 
claimed. " Do not die now that you have come as 
you promised. Surely it is not to break your old 
mother's heart that you have just returned to die in 
her arms ? " 

Hearing these exclamations, the old lawyer turned 
round, and went to the side of the widow. 

" You will be wiser, my good woman, if you Tvere 
to place some hot clothes upon his chest, and chafe 
his hands and feet, instead of calUng out in that way. 
There is no fear about him; he has over-exerted 
himself, and his immersion in salt water has for the 
time deprived him of his senses ; but stay, I see you 
have a kettle boiling on the hearth. It is time now 
to pour some hot whisky and water down liis 
throat. As I left the castle, I took the precaution 
of putting a flask into my pocket.'' Saying this, 
the kind old man mixed a mug of spirits and 
water, which he at once applied to tlie sailor's 
lips. It slipped without diflBculty down his throat. 
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The effect was almost instantaneous ; lie opened 
his eyes and looked around with astonishment. 

" Dermot, speak to me, my boy, my own boy," 
exclaimed the widow in Irish, as she threw her arms 
around his neck. 

" What does she say ?" he asked, in a faint voice. 

" Dermot, Dermot, speak to me," she again ex- 
claimed, but this time she spoke in English. 

" That is not my name, good mother," answered 
the seaman; "you must be mistaken; I am not 
your son. I never was in these parts before except 
once, when I came with my captain, though I have 
often enough been off the coast with him and 
others." 

"Not my son — not my son," ejaculated the 
widow, gazing at him, and putting back his hair, 
and again looking at his countenance. "Oh, how 
have I been deceived, and do you again say that 
your name is not Dermot O'Neil ? " exclaimed the 
widow, wringing her hands, " and I thought I had 
brought my boy safe on shore, and that he was to 
be folded once more in his mother's arms. Oh, 
Dermot O'Neil — ^Dermot O'Neil, why are you thus 
keeping so long, long away from the mother who 
loves you more than her own life ? " 

The young oflBlcer, who by this time had been 
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revived by tlio application of tlie good 
rcmcilics, now wildly gazed around him. 

" That voice," he exclaimed, as if to hinisi 
Ijclicvod that she was long ago numbered n 
dead, and yet it mast be. Oh ! mother, nu 
am Dermot O'Neil," he cried out to tor, 
absent son." 

The widow rushed across the room, 
aside thoso who kneeled around him, she 
herself by his side. 

" You Dermot, you my son Dermot ? '* e 
claimed, looking at him. " Oh, how could ! 
moment have been deceived ? " She bent ov 
and pressed many a kiss upon his brow. 
those eyes, I know them now, and those fe 
too ; I cannot again bo deceived. No, no, si 
is the si<,ni by whicli I should have knowi 
even though he had been given back to n 
dreaded, a lifeless corpse. But my Dermot i 
my Dermot has come back to me." As sht 
she drew back tho .sleeve of his shirf o-nrl 
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back from her heart. Still she kneeled by Captain 
Denham's side. His strength gradually returned, 
and supported in the arms of the old fishwife, he sat 
up. His face was turned away from Nora, and Ms 
eyes rested on the featm-es of the former. He took 
her hand between his. 

"Mother," he whispered, "I have been cruelly 
deceived. The only letter I received fi:om my 
native land told me that you were dead, and fi:om 
henceforth I felt the tie which had bound me to it 
was severed. Once I returned to it, and my fondest 
wish was to visit again the cottage where I was 
bom, made sacred to me because it had been your 
dwelling. I was prevented fi:om carrying out my 
intention, and from that day to this I have never 
had the opportunity of returning, but the Hf e you 
have saved shall be henceforth devoted to watching 
over you. I have gained fame in my profession, 
and I prize it, but it is nothing compared to the 
joy of being restored to you. Oh, mother, I have 
loved you as a son should his parent who has loved 
him as you have done me." 

" Dermot, my boy, dear Dermot, I never doubted 
your love. I have always said that you were true 
and faithful, and now you have proved it ; but, my 
son, I shall not long require your care. My days 
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are nnnibered ; bntlknewihat you woixldoonii 
and I was not deoedved. My prayers weora hi 
Bfnte of all the threats and curses of Pather O'l 
Now I have pressed yon to my Keart once 
and whffli I have seen you stronjf and hearty, 
be content to place my head under the gre 
and sleep in peace." 

During this scene lady Sophy and f^ 
had retired to the further end of the hot 
Finlayson had, in the meantime, sn^^asted to 
that he might assist the seaman, who was ea 
inqnirii^ for his captain. 

" It is all right," he exclaimed, when UA 
Captain Denham was doing well. ** Heai 
praised that he is saved, when so many fine 
have lost their lives. "We were sadly short-! 
on board the frigate, or I do not believe this 
have happened ; but the gale was cruelly agai 
Are we the only ones who have escaped fn 
wreck?" 

"I hope not," answered Shane. "I saw 
drifting towards the bay with several people 
and many more may have been washed on si 
planks and spars." 

*' Then we should be up, and go and help 
exclaimed Ned Davis, endeavouring to haul 
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wet jacket. " Are we to let our shipmates perish 
and lie here idle ? It is not what the captain would 
have thought of ; and if he had not been wounded 
he would have been up now, and looking out to help 
them." 

This was the first intimation Mr. Finlayson had 
that Captain Denham was wounded. 

"Why, that must be looked to," he observed. 
"Really, I do not think he can be attended to 
properly in this hut. We must manage to get a 
litter of some sort to carry him to the castle." 

This remark was made to Lady Sophy. She 
appeared to hesitate. 

" What will Nora say ? " she observed. 

" Say ! my dear lady ! What possible difficulty 
can there be about the matter," exclaimed the 
lawyer. 

He might not have interpreted aright the agitation 
exhibited by Lady Nora on discovering the parentage 
of the rescued officer. 
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CHAPTER XXm. 



When, however, Mr. Fmlajson's proposition was 
made to the fishwife, she at first refused to agree 
to it, declaring that her son would recover as rapidty 
in the hut as he could in the castle ; but on the 
lawyer's assuring her that she was mistaken, she 
consented to let him be removed if he wished it. 

" Let me ask him then," said Mr. JPinlayson. 

For after Ned Davis had vacated the widow's bed, 
Captain Denham (for so he must still be called) had 
been placed on it. In the meantime, knowing that 
the fresh air would benefit Lady Nora, her cousin 
had led her to the front of the hut, and made her 
rest on a bench which was fixed there. Sitting 
down by her side, she took her hand. 

" Nora," she said, " this is a strange tale we have 
heard. I can scarcely believe it. What do yon 
think ? " 

" I know not," answered Nora faintly. " But can 
it be possible that he (Captain Denham I mean) 
whom we have known so long, who is so refined, so 
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high-born in appearance and manners, can be the 
son of this wild -looking and ignorant fishwife ? and 
yet, Sophy, she claims him as her son, and he does not 
deny it ; and you observed that mark upon his arm ; 
when she saw it, all doubt vanished. Oh, Sophy, 
help me, guide me, advise me. What can I do ? I 
did not know till now, when I thought him lost and 
then had him thus suddenly restored to life, how 
deeply I loved him. I tell you this, dear cousin, but 
I would not utter it to any other human being ; but 
what can he be to me for the future ? My heart, I 
feel, will break, Sophy." 

" Trials are sent us for our good, Nora," said her 
cousin. " Once I might have thought as you do, 
that unless his birth was high and noble, equal to 
your own, no man was worthy to become your 
husband ; but, Nora," and Lady Sophy heaved a 
deep sigh, ** I have learned to prize a true and noble 
heart ; and if such is his, I cannot tell you that I 
believe you would be right in discarding him on 
account of his birth. This is not worldly advice ; 
but I again repeat that I beheve, if he is what we 
have all hitherto supposed him, there is not sufficient 
cause to refuse him as your husband." 

Nora threw herself into her cousin's arms. 

" Oh, thank you, thank you, dear Sophy," she 



and what a bitter feeliog it -would ha 
his noble hsaxt." 

" Then, Nora, let me go in and tell hi 
beg he will come to the castle. I am 
without your invitation he would not coi 
removed there." 

" Oh, yes, do, do," exclaimed Lady N 
will be dreadful for him to have to remain 
his poor mother would certainly not kn 
take proper care of him." 

While this conversation was going on, 1 
son had despatched Shane and Ned £ 
insisted he was now strong enough, for 
followed by Patrick, with all the ropes 
they could collect, to go along the beach 
in the rescue of any of the seamen who migh 
escaped drowning, and be even now ret 
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entreaties had been joined to those of Lady Sophy he 
consented to place himself in their hands. 

" You would greatly disappoint my cousin Nora 
if you refuse to comply with her request," whispered 
Lady Sophy. 

It is possible that this remark might have settled 
the question. 

** But does she know who I am ? " he asked in a 
low trembling voice. 

" Yes, yes," answered Sophy. " Do you suppose 
that to a true-hearted girl as she is that would make 
any real difference ? Oh, Captain Denham, ask your 
own heart. Would you thus be ready to sacrifice 
any one you loved ? " 

" May Heaven reward her," he murmured. 

His feelings seemingly overcame him, for he could 
say no more. 

A considerable time elapsed before the arrival of 
the litter. Meantime Shane and Davis, with their 
young companion, hastened along the shore. 
Several other persons having seen the wreck had 
now collected on the beach. A few, fastening ropes 
round their waists, bravely rushed into the surf to 
assist in dragging the floating men on shore. Some, 
however, it was very clear, were more eager to 
obtain any articles of value that might be washed up 
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than to save human life. Many were thus employed 
^hen Shane and Davis appeared* Several persons 
were seen clinging to the masses of wreck, which, 
after having been tossed about for a considerable 
time in the bay, were now being washed ashore. 
The glitter upon the jackets of two of tliem showed 
that they were officers, and several persons, as they 
drifted near, rushed into the water to assist them, so 
it seemed. They brought them safely up the beach, 
but no sooner were they there, than, instead of ren- 
dering them further assistance, they began to rifle 
their pockets, and to take their watches and the 
rings from their fingers. Davis caught sight of 
them as they were thus so eagerly employed, as not 
to observe his approach. He dashed forward, and 
with a blow of a broken spar which he had seized, 
he knocked aside two of the wreckers, and so ably 
did he wield it, that he put the rest to flight before 
they could secure their booty. The rescued officers 
were two midshipmen of the ship, and their first in- 
quiry was for their commander. 

" He is all safe, sirs," exclaimed Davis. " Heaven 
be praised for it, but he was very nearly gone; 
however, it will not be long, I hope, before he is well 
again. It has been sad work ; not a third, I fear, of 
our poor fellows have come on shore." 
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" Not so many, I am afraid," observed one of the 
midshipmen ; " however, now we are safe ourselves, 
let us try to help others. 

Several of the better disposed of the people now 
joined themselves to Shane, and prevented the 
wreckers from continuing their barbarous proceed- 
ings. A raft approached near the beach, and though 
perhaps none on it would have been saved, had they 
not had assistance, by the aid of the strong body of 
men who rushed into the water, all were safely 
landed before it had the opportunity of turning over 
upon them. Many dead bodies were cast ashore, 
and they were gradually collected and placed side 
by side. There were officers and men, and several 
poor boys, and a few of the marines. The sur- 
vivors were undecided what to do when Mr. Jamie- 
son, who, hearing of the wreck, had come down to 
the beach, invited them to the vicarage, and the 
bodies of the drowned were conveyed by his direc- 
tion to the church. Before the shipwrecked men 
had proceeded far towards the vicarage, a messenger 
overtook them, from Mr. Finlayson, with a request 
that they would all come to the castle, to which 
their captain was now on his way. Every prepara- 
tion was made for their reception. The medical 
man of the neighbourhood was also sent for, that he 



strange satisfactiou at having all those belon 
the frigate thus collected beneatli her roof, i 
a trial to undergo; it was when at leng 
Widow O'Neil desired to speak to her. 

" Oh, Lady Nora," exclaimed the old worn 
hare discovered what I little thought of. My 
son loves you, lady. It may be presumptioi 
part, and it makes me feel more and more tli 
not worthy to be his mother, but I am, belii 
his true mother. It seems strange that the 
one like me should thus have gained such a i 
he has, but there is one thing I would teU yo 
I know my days are numbered. Tou will b 
the old fishwife as your mother ; if I thou 
I would gladly take myself away whe 
would never see or hear of me more, I 
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your son, for long I have done so, thougli only this 
day have I discovered how deeply I loved him. My 
dehght and satisfaction will be to save you from any 
further toil and trouble. You have ever proved a 
loving mother to him, and it shall be our imited hap- 
piness to care for you, and to shield you from all 
the troubles and hardships to which you have been 
so long exposed. We will have a suitable house 
prepared for you and your brave brother Shane and 
his son, where you may live in comfort without 
toiling any more on the treacherous oceaa. 

" You speak like a true and noble girl," exclaimed 
the widow, " and now there is a secret I have got to 
tell you. If my son had not been restored to me, it 
should never have passed my lips, but I have long 
had in my keeping som,e papers, preserved in an iron 
case. It has been hidden under the floor of my hut, 
for I beheve there are those who would deprive me 
of them if they knew where they are. Alas, I could 
not read them myself, but he who has gone, the 
father of my boy, bade me carefully keep them. 
To-morrow, lady, if that good gentleman who is with 
you, will come with the steward to assist him, I will 
place the case in his handg. If you had not confessed 
to me what you have now done, that my son is dear to 
you, I believe the contents of that box would have 
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caused you mucli annoyance and pam^ but now I 
feel it will only make you glad." 

Lady Nora would thankfully have obtained more 
information from Mistress O'Neil, but she either 
would not or could not give it. 

" In a few days I trust, in God's mercy, my son 
will have recovered, and then it may be time enough 
for you to examine the papers in the case," she an- 
swered. It was with difl&culty that the old woman 
could be persuaded to occupy a room in the castle. 
She consented, however, to do so, when Shane pro- 
mised to return to the hut and take charge of it till 
the next day. 

The following morning Mr. Finlayson set forth 
accompanied by Mrs. O'Neil, for her cottage. 
Shane was watching for them. The widow sent 
him for a spade, and some minutes were em- 
ployed in digging, before the promised box was 
discovered, so deeply down in the earth had she 
hid it. 

"Ah," she observed, as her brother was working, 
" it was Father O'Rourke who had an idea of this 
case, and I could not tell what use he might make 
of it, if he ever got hold of it, and he who has 
gone charged me never to let it pass out of my 
hands." 
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At length an iron case was brought to light, 
which Mr. Finlayson attempted eagerly to open. 

" I have never seen the inside of it," observed the 
widow, " and I do not know either how to get at it ; 
but don't look at it here, Mr. Finlayson, carry it to 
the castle, where you may look into it at your 
leisure." 

Mistress O'Neil having a few arrangements to 
make before leaving her hut, promised to follow 
Mr. Finlayson to the castle. The lawyer, on his 
arrival, after examining the case for some time, not 
imaccustomed to the various devices employed for 
such purposes, discovered the spring by which it 
was opened. The whole evening was employed by 
him in looking over the documents with which it 
was filled, but he declined for the present to explain 
their contents to Lady Nora, assuring her that 
they were somewhat comphcated, and that unless he 
had examined them thoroughly, he might mislead 
those whom they chiefly concerned. To no one else, 
indeed, did he divulge their contents for several 
days ; by that time Captain Denham was once more 
able to appear in public. Several guests had been 
invited to the castle, Mr. Jamieson and his niece 
being among them. They were all assembled in the 
drawing-room, when the lawyer, as the captain 
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entered the apartment, went up to him, and in a 
significant manner, took him by the hand. 

" I have to congratulate you, my dear lord, on 
obtaining a rank of which you are — " 

" Do you address me ?" exclaimed Captain Denham 
mth surprise. "What, my dear sir, do you mean? 
You do not intend to mock me ! " 

" I mean that you are the lawful Earl of El- 
finnan," answered the lawyer in a positive tone, as 
if his word had been called in question. " Although 
the elder members of your family were deprived of the 
right to assume the title, as long as another branch 
existed, I have suflBcient evidence to prove tliat 
in your generation the attainder has been removed. 
Your father, the husband of the devoted -woman whom 
you have always known as your mother — as she tmlr 
is — was, while living in the character of a fisherman, 
drowned off this coast. He was the grandson of 
the former Earl." 

Captain Denham, or rather the new Earl of Kil- 
finnan, cast a glance, beaming with happiness and 
satisfaction, towards Lady Nora. 

" Yes, indeed our kind friend,Mr. Finlayson, is not 
mistaken," she said, taking his hand, '* and thou<yli 
you know full well, my dear lord, that had it been 
otherwise, I had promised to become yoiir wife, yet 
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I rejoice to know that you can feel yourself with 
regard to rank in every respect my equal." 

It is not necessary to describe the happy mar- 
riage which afterwards took place. The Widow 
O'Neil enjoyed the comfort and luxuries whic^ had 
been prepared for her by her affectionate children 
but for a few months. Her nervous system had 
received a shock it never recovered, in the exertions 
she made in rescuing her son, but she had the satis- 
faction of knowing that she had saved his life, and 
that he was restored to the position his ancestors 
had enjoyed. He did not neglect his noble friend, 
Ned Davis, who continued, as before, his constant 
attendant, and ultimately, when he gave up the sea 
and came to live on shore, rose to the rank of his 
head bailiff. Mr. Jamieson and the kind-hearted 
lawyer both lived to an old age, and soon after her 
uncle was removed from her, his bUnd niece was 
laid to rest in the churchyard by his side. 

Father O'Kourke went plotting and scheming on 
to the end of his days, and if he did not die in the 
odour of sanctity, having partaken of all the rites of 
his Church, no qualms of conscience that he had not 
exactly fulfilled the duties of a missionary of the 
gospel, seem to have disturbed his last hours. 

FINIS. 
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'* Mr. Heath has really given us good, well-written descriptions of our native 
Ferns, with indications of their habitats, the conditions under which they grow 
naturally, and under which they may be cultivpted." — Athenaum. 

Fetu {A) Hints on Proving Wills. Enlarged Edition, i.f. 

First Steps in Conversational French Grammar. By F. Julien. 
Being an Introduction to "Petites Le9ons de Conversation et de 
Grammaire," by the same Author. Fcap. 8vo, 128 pp., is. 

Five Years in Minnesota. By Maurice Farrar, M.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6^. 

Flooding of the Sahara {The). See Mackenzie. 

Food for the People ; or, Lentils and other Vegetable Cookery. 
By E. E. Orlebar. Third Thousand. Small post 8vo, boards, is. 
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Denmark and Iceland. 


Russia. 


Greece. 


Persia. 


Switzerland. 


Japan. 


Austria. 


Peru. 



A Foots Errand, By One of the Fools. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 5^ . 

Footsteps of the Master. See Stowe (Mrs. Beecher). 

Forbidden Land (A) : Voyages to the Corea, By G. Oppert. 
Numerous Illustrations and Maps. DemySvo, cloth extra, 2.\s. 

Four Lectures on Electric Induction. Delivered at the Royal 
Institution, 1878-9. By J. E. H. Gordon, B.A. Cantab. With 
numerous Illustrations. Cloth limp, square i6mo, y. 

Foreign Countries and the British Colonies. Edited by F. S. 
Pulling, M.A., Lecturer at Queen's College, Oxford, and formerly 
Professor at the Yorkshire College, Leeds. A Series of small Volumes 
descriptive of the principal Countries of the World by well-known 
Authors, each Country being treated of by a Writer who from 
Personal Knowledge is qualified to speak with authority on the Subject. 
The Volumes will average 180 crown 8vo pages, will contain Maps, 
and, in some cases, a few t3rpical Illustrations. 

The following Volumes are in preparation i — 

Canada. 

Sweden and Norway, 
The West Indies. 
New Zealand. 

Franc (Maude Jeane). The following form one Series, small 

post 8vo, in uniform cloth bindings : — 

Emilys Choice. 51. 

HalVs Vineyard. 4?. 

John^s Wife : a Story of Life in South Australia. 4^. 

Marian ; or^ the Light of Some Oii^s Home* 51. 

Silken Cords and Iron Fetters. 4^. 

Vermont Vale. 55. 

' — Minnies Mission. 4J. 

Little Mercy. 55. 

Beatrice Melton. 4s, 

Friends and Foes in the Transkei: An Englishwoman's Experi- 
ences during the Csipe Frontier War of 1877-8. By Helen M. 
Prichard. Crown 8vo, cloth, lor. 6d. 

Froissart {The Boy*s). Selected from the Chronicles of Eng- 
land, France, Spam, &c. By SroNEY Lanier. The Volume will 
be fully Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 'js. 6d. 

Funny Foreigners and Eccentric Englishmen. 16 coloured 
comic Illustrations for Children. Fcap. folio, coloured wrapper, 4j. 
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r^AMES of Patience. See Cadogan. 

Gentle Life (Queen Edition), 2 vols, in i, small 4to, loj. 6^. 

THE GENTLE LIFE SERIES. 

Price dr. each ; or in calf extra, price lar. 6^. ; Smaller Edition, doth 

extra, 2j. (id, 
A Reprint (with the exception of " Familiar Words " and "Other 
People's Windows ") has been issued in very neat limp cloth bindings 
at 2/. dd, each. 

The Gentle Life. Essays in aid of the Formation of Character 

of Gentlemen and Gentlewomen. 21st Edition. 

" Deserves to be printed in letters of gold, and circulated in every house."— 
Chamber^ Joitmah 

About in the World. Essays by Author of " The Gentle Life." 

" It is not easy to open it at any page without finding some handy idea." — Mom' 
ini Post. 

Like unto Christ. A New Translation of Thomas k Kempis* 

" De Imitatione Christi" 2nd Edition. 

" Could not be presented in a more exquisite form, for a more nghdy volume wu 
never seen." — IlluMiraUd London News. 

Familiar Words. An Index Verborum, or Quotation Hand- 
book. Affording an immediate Reference to Phrases and Sentences 
that have become embedded in the English language. 3rd and 
enlarged Edition. 6^. 

"The most extensive dictionary of quotation we have met ynxh.**— Notes and 
Queries. 

Essays by Montaigne. Edited and Annotated by the Author 

of ' * The Gentle Life. " With Portrait. 2nd Edition. 

** We should be glad if any words of ours could help to bespeak a large drcula* 
tion for this handsome attractive book." — Illustrated Times. 

The Countess of Pembroke's Arcadia. Written by Sir Philip 
Sidney. Edited with Notes by Author of ** The Gentle Life." yj. dd. 
"All the best things are retained intact in Mr. Friswell's edition." — Examiner, 

The Gentle Life. 2nd Series, 8th Edition. 

" There is not a single thought in the volume that does not contribute in some 
measure to the formation of a true gentleman." — Daily News. 

TJie Silent Hour: Essays^ Original and Selected. By the 
Author of '* The Gentle Life." 3rd Edition. 
"All who possess 'The Gentle Life* should own this volume.*' — Standard. 

Half-Length Portraits. Short Studies of Notable Persons. 
By J. Hain Friswell. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, 6j. 

Essays on English Writers, for the Self-improvement of 

Students in English Literature. 

"To all who have neglected to read and study theirnative literatxu^ we would 
certainly suggest the volume before us as a fitting introduction." — Exantiner. 
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The Gentle Life Series (continued) : — 

Other Peoples Windows, By J. Hain Friswell. 3rd Edition. 

"The chapters are so lively in themselves, so mineled with shrewd views of 
human nature, so full of illustrative anecdotes, that the reader cannot lail to be 
amused." — Morning Post, 

A Man's Thoughts. By J. Hain Friswell. 



German Primer, Being an Introduction to First Steps in 
German. By M. T. Preu. 2s. 6d. 

Getting On in the World; or, Hints on Success in Life. By 
W. Mathews, LL.D. Small post 8vo, cloth, 25. 6d. ; gilt edges, 3^. 6it. 

GUpin^s Forest Scenery. Edited by F. G. Heath. Large 

post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations. Uniform with '*The Fern 

World " and " Our Woodland Trees. " I 2j. W. 

" Those who know Mr. Hbath's Volumes on Ferns, as well as his ' Woodland 
Trees,' and his little work on ' Bumham Beeches,' will understand the enthusiasm 
with which he has executed his task. . . . The Volume deserves to be a favourite 
in the boudoir as well as in the library."^\S'0/«n^^ Review. 

Gordon {/. E. If.). See " Four Lectures on Electric Induc- 
tion," " Physical Treatise on Electricity," &c. 

Gouffk. The Royal Cookery Book. By Jules Gouff£ ; trans- 
lated and adaoted for English use by Alphonse Gouff£, Head 
Pastrycook to her Majesty the Queen. Illustrated with large plates 
printed in colours. loi Woodcuts, 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 2/. 2x. 

Domestic Edition, half-bound, 10s. 6d. 

** By far the ablest and most complete work on cookery that has eve been sub- 
mitted to the gastronomical world." — Pall Mail Gazette. 

Gouraud (Mdlle.) Four Gold Pieces. Numerous Illustrations. 
Small post 8yo, cloth, 25. 6d, See also Rose Library. 

Government of M. Thiers. By Jules Simon. Translated from 

the French. 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra, 321. 
Great Artists. See Biographies. 
Greek Grammar. See Waller. 
Guizofs History of France. Translated by Robert Black. 

Super-royal 8vo, very numerous Full-page and other Illustrations. In 
5 vols., cloth extra, gilt, each 2^. 

" It supplies a Mrant which has long been felt, and ought to be in the hands of all 
students of history." — Times. 

Masson^s School Edition, The 

History of France from the Earliest Times to the Outbreak of the 
Revolution; abridged from the Translation by Robert Black, M.A., 
with Chronologic^ Index, Historical and Genealogical Tables, &c. 
By Professor Gustavb Masson, B.A., Assistant Master at Harrow 
School. With 24 full-page Portraits, and many other Illustrations. 
I vol., demy 8vo, 600 pp., cloth extra, lor. dd. 
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Guizofs History of England, In 3 vols, of about 500 pp. each, 
containing 60 to 70 Full-page and other Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt, 
24J. each. 
"For luxury of typography, plainness of print, and_beauty of illusti^tion^ these 



volumes, of which but one has as yet appeared in English, will hold thor own 
against any production of an age so fuxunous as our own in everything, typography 
not excepted." — Tinus, 

Guy on (Mde.) Life. By Upham. 6th Edition, crown 8vo, ds, 
ZJANDBOOK to the Charities of London. See Low's. 



of Embroidery ; which see. 

to the Principal Schools of England. See Practical. 



Half 'Hours of Blind MatCs Holiday ; or. Summer and Winter 
Sketches in Black & White. By W. W. Fenn. 2 vols., cr. 8vo, 2^. 

Half-Length Portraits. Short Studies of Notable Persons. 

By J. Hain Friswell. Small post 8vo, dr. ; Smaller Edition, 2f. 6^. 

Hall(W. W^ How to Live Long; or, 1408 Health Maxims, 
Physical, Mental, and Moral By W. W. Hall, A.M., M.D. 
Small post 8vo, cloth, 2j, Second Edition. 

Hans Brinker; or, the Silver Skates. See Dodge. 

Have I a Vote ? A Handy Book for the Use of the People, 

on the Qualifications conferring the Right of Voting at County and 
Borough Parliamentary Elections. With Forms and Notes. By 
T. H. Lewis, B.A., LL.B. Paper, (id. 

Heart of Africa. Three Years' Travels and Adventures in the 
Unexplored Regions of Central Africa, from 1868 to 187 1. By Dr. 
Georg Schweinfurth. Numerous Illustrations, and large Map. 
2 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, 151. 

Heath {Francis George). See " Fern World," " Fern Paradise," 
*'Our Woodland Trees," "Trees and Ferns;" "Gilpin's Forest 
Scenery," " Bumham Beeches," " Sylvan Spring," &c 

Hebet^s {^Bishop) Illustrated Edition of Hymns. With upwards 

of 100 beautiful Engravings. Small 4to, handsomely bound, yj. 6^. 
Morocco, i8j. dd. and2ij. An entirely New Edition. 

Hector Servadac. ^S"^^ Verne. 105". 6df. and 5^. 

Heir of Kilfifinan ( The). New Story by W. H. G. Kingston, 

Author of " Snoe Shoes and Canoes," " With Axe and Rifle," &a 
With Illustrations. Cloth, gilt edges, Js. 6d. 

History and Handbook of Photography. Translated from the 
French of Gaston Tissandier. Edited by J. Thomson. Imperial 
i6mo, over 300 pages, 70 Woodcuts, and Specimens of Prints by the 
best Permanent Processes. Second Edition, with an Appendix by 
the late Mr. Henry Fox Talbot. Cloth extra, 6j. 
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History of a Crime {The) ; Deposition of an Eye-witness, By 
Victor Hugo. 4 vols., crown 8vo, 42^. Cheap Edition, i vol., dr. 

England, See Guizot. 

France. See Guizot. 

of Russia, ee Rambaud. 

- Merchant Shipping, See Lindsay. 

United States, 5^^ Bryant. 

<— — Ireland, Standish O'Grady. Vols. I. and II., 7^. 6^. 
each. 

American Literature, By M. C. Tyler. Vols. I. 



and II., 2 vols, 8vo, 247. 

History and Principles of Weaving by Hand and by Power. With 
several hundred Illustrations. By Alfred Barlow. Royal 8vo, 
cloth extra, i/. 5^. Second Edition. 

Hitherto. By the Author of" The Gayworthys." New Edition, 
cloth extraj y. 6d, Also, in Rose Library, 2 vols., 2s. 

Home of the Eddas, By C. G. Lock. Demy 8vo, cloth, ids. 

How to Live Long. See Hall. 

How to get Strong and how to Stay so. By William Blaikie. 

A Manual of Rational, Physical, Gymnastic, and other £x<^rcises. 
With Illustrations, small post 8vo, 5^. 
** Worthy of erery one's attention, whether old or young." — Graphic. 

Hugo ( Victor) ^^Ninety-Three'' Illustrated. Crown Svo, ds, 

Toilers of the Sea. Crown Svo. Illustrated, 6s. ; fancy 

boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s, 6d. ; On large paper with all the original 
Illustrations, los. 6t/. 



See " History of a Crime." 



Hundred Greatest Men {The). 8 vols., containing 15 to 20 

Portraits each, 21J. each. See below. 

*' Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. are about to issue an important ' International' 
work, entitled, 'THE HUNDRED GREATEST MEN ;; being the Lives and 
Portraits of the loo Greatest Men of History, divided into Eieht Classes, each Class 
to form a Monthly Quarto Volume- The Introductions to the volumes are to be 
written by recognized authorities on the different subjects, the English contributors 
being Dean Stanley, Mr. Matthew Arnold, Mr. Froude, and Professor Max 
MCllrr: in Germany, Professor Helmholtz; in France, MM. Tainb and 
Ren AN ; and in America^ Mr. Emerson. The Portraits are to be Reproductions 
from fine and rare Steel Engravings." — AceuUmy. 

Hygiene and Public Health (A Treatise on). Edited by A. H. 
Buck, M.D. Illustrated by numerous Wood Engravings. In 2 
royal 8vo vols., cloth, one guinea each. 

Hymnal Companion to Book of Common Prayer. Sa 

KlCKERSTETH. 
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ILLUSTRATED Text-Books of Art-Education. A Series 

^ of Monthly Volumes preparing fox publication. Edited by Edward 
J. PoYNTER, R. A., Director for Art, Science and Art Department 

Tht first VolunuSi largt crown Stw, cloth^ 31. td, each^ will be issued in tie 

following dtiHsions : — 

PAINTING. 

Olassio and Italian. I French and Spanish. 

German, Flemish, and Dutch. | English and American. 

ARCHITECTURB. 

Olassio and Earlj Christian. | GK>thio, Benaissance, A Modem. 

SCULPTURE. 

Olassic and Oriental. | Benaissance and Uodenu 

ORNAMENT. 

Decoration in Oolonr. | Architectural Ornament. 

//lustrations of China and its People. By J. Thompson 

F.R.G.S. Four Volumes, imperial 4to, each 3/. 3J. 

In my Indian Garden, By Phil Robinson. With a Preface 
by Edwin Arnold, M. A., C.S.I., &c. Crown 8vo, limp cloth, y. 6d, 

Involuntary Voyage (An). Showing how a Frenchman who 

abhorred the Sea was most unwillingly and by a series of accidents 

driven round the World. Numerous Illustrations. Square crown 
8vo, cloth extra, ^s. 6d. 

Irish Bar. Comprising Anecdotes, Bon-Mots, and Bio- 
graphical Sketches of the Bench and Bar of Ireland. By J. Roderick 
O'Flanagan, Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo, I2j. Second Edition. 

^ACK and yill. By Miss Alcott. Small post 8vo, cloth, 

J gilt edges, 5j. 

Jacquemart (A.) History of the Ceramic Art. By Albert 
Jacquemart. With 200 Woodcuts, 12 Steel-plate Engravings, and 
1000 Marks and Monograms. Translated by Mrs. Bury Palliser. 
Super-royal 8vo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 28^. 

fimmfs Cruise in the Pinafore. See Alcott. 
jy'AFIPLAND : A Ten Months Campaign, By Frank N. 

•^ ^ Streatfield, Resident Magistrate in Kaffraria, and Commandant 
of Native Levies during the Kaffir War of 1878. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 7j. 6^. 

Keble Autograph Birthday Book (The). Containing on each left- 
hand page the date and a selected verse- from Keble's hymns. 
Imperial 8vo, with 12 Floral Chromos, ornamental binding, gilt edges, 
1 5 J. 
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Khedive* s Egypt {The); or. The old House of Bondage under 
New Masters. By Edwin de Leon. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, &f. 6d. 

Kin^s Rifle {The) : From the Atlantic to the Indian Ocean ; 
Across Unknown Countries ; Discovery of the Great Zambesi Affluents, 
&c By Major Serpa Pinto. With 24 full-page and about 100 
smaller Illustrations, 13 small Maps, and i large one. Demy 8vo. 

Kingston (W. If. Q.). See " Snow-Shoes." 

Child of the Cavern, 

— -— Two Supercargoes, 

With Axe and Rifle, 

Begum* s Fortune. 

— — Heir of Kilfinnan. 
Dick Cheveley, 



lADY 



SUverdcUis Sweetheart, 6s, See Black. 



Lenten Meditations, In Two Series, each complete in itself. 
By the Rev. Claude Bosanquet, Author of "Blossoms from the 
King's Garden." i6mo, cloth, First Series, is,6d, ; Second Series, 2s, 

Lentils, See " Food for the People." 

Liesegang (Dr. Paul F.) A Manual of the Carbon Process of 

Photography. Demy Svo, half-bound, with Illustrations, 4^. 

Life and Letters of the Honourable Charles Sumner {The). 
2 vols., royal Svo, cloth. Second Edition, 361. 

Lindsay {W. S.) History of Merchant Shipping and Ancient 
Commerce. Over 150 Illustrations, Maps and Charts. In 4 vols., 
demy Svo, cloth extra. Vols, i and 2, 21^. ; vols. 3 and 4, 24;. each. 

Lion Jack: a Story of Perilous Adventures amongst Wild Men 
and Beasts. Showing how Menageries are made. By P. T. Barnum. 
With Illustrations. Crown Svo, cloth extra, price 6s. 

Little King; or, the Taming of a Young Russian Count. By 
S. Blandy. 64 Illustrations. Crown Svo, gilt edges, 7^. 6d. i plainer 
binding, 5^. 

Little Mercy; or. For Better for Worse, By Maude Jeanne 
Franc, Author of "Marian," "Vermont Vale," &c., &c. Small 
post Svo, cloth extra, 4r. Second Edition. 

Lofig {Col. C. Chaillk) Central Africa. Naked Truths of 

Naked People : an Account of Expeditions to Lake Victoria Nyanza 
and the Mabraka Niam-Niam. Demy Svo, numerous Illustrations, i&r. 

Lost Sir Massingberd, New Edition, crown Svo, boards, coloured 
wrapper, 2f. 
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Leufs Girman Stnes-^ 

i» Tlw XDnstmitd 0«rmaa Srlmar. Bongtlieeajnestiiitiodiictbii 

to the rtn^ of Genntn for aU beginners, u, 
s. Tho OhUdzon'a own Oonnan Bocik. A Sdection of Amusing 

and Instnictive Stories in ProM* Edited Irf Dr. A. L. Mkissner. 

Smell pott 8vo^ doChy ix. 6dL 

3. Zho Vlxet Oennaa Beedcr, toot GhOdrea froia Tea to. 

Fomteoi. Edited bj Dr. A. L. MxzssNUU Small post 8vo» 

4. Zho geooaid Oemua Boador. Edited bj Dr. A. L. Msissner. 

Small post 8to^ dotfa, u. 6d. 

BuekhoMis Dmtseke Prota, Thfo Falitmet, soU siparaidy t-^ • 

5. flohffl«f*a Prooa. Omtaining Selectioiis from the Prose Woiks 

of Schiller, with Notes for En^ish Students. By Dr. Buchhum, 
Small post 8to^ 2t. 6if. 

6. CkMtlio'a Prosst. Selections from the Prose Woiks of Goethe, 

with Notes for Eng^ Students. By Dr. Buchhsim. SmaU 
post 9ifo, y, ddl 

Lavfs InUnuUioHal Series of Iby Books. 6d. each; or 
Mounted on UneOt i/. 

i^ Ziittlo Vred and him nddlOi from AibjSnisen's "Norwegian 
Fairy Tales." 

2. The Lad and the North Wind, ditto. 

3. The Pancake, ditto. 

Zozt/s Standard Library of Travel and Adventure, Crown 8vo, 
bound uniformly in cloth extra, price 7^. 6</. 

1. The Great Lone Land. By Major W. F. Butler, C.B. 

2. The Wild North Land. By Major W. F. Butler, C.B. 

3. How I fonnd Livingratone. By H. M. Stanley. 

4. The Threshold of the TTnknown Beffion. By C. R. Mark- 

ham. (4th Edition, with Additional Chapters, lor. dd.) 

5. A Whalinff Omiae to Baffln'a Bay and the Ghilf of Boothia. 

By A H. Markham. 

6. Oampai^ninff on the Oxns. By J. A. MacGahan. 

7. Akim-foo: the History of a Failure. By Major W. F. 

Butler, C.B. 

8. Ocean to Ocean. By the Rev. George M. Grant. With 

Illustrations. 

9. Cruise of the Challenfirer. By W. J. J. Spry, R.N. 

ID. Schweinfnrth'a Heart of Africa. 2 vols., 15^. 

II. Throuffh the Dark Continent. By H. M. Stanley, i vol., 
izr. dd. 
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lumfs Standard Novels. Crown 8vo, 6j. each, cloth extra. 

DEy Iiady Greensleeves. By Helen Mathers, Authoress of 
** Comin* through the Rye," '* Cherry Ripe," &c 

Three Feathers. By William Black. 

A Daug-hter of Heth. 13th Edition. By W. BLACK. With 
Frontispiece by F. Walker, A.R.A. 

Kilmeny. A Novel By W. Black. 

In Silk Attire. By W. Black. 

Iiady Silverdale's Sweetheart. By W. Black. 

History of a Crime : The Story of the Coup d'lttat. By Victor 
Hugo. 

Alice liorraiue. By R. D. Blackmorb. 

I<oma Doone. By R. D. Blackmore. 8th Edition. 

Oradock Nowell. By R. D. Blackmore. 

Clara Vaugrhan. By R. D. Blackmorb. 

Cripps the Carrier. By R. D. Blackmorb. 

Erema ; or DEy Father's Sin. By R. D. Blackmorb. 

Innocent. By Mrs. Oliphant. Eight Illustrations. 

Work. A Story of Experience. By Louisa M. Alcott. Illustra- 
tions. See also Rose Library. 
The Afffhan Knife. By R. A. Sterndale, Author of " Seonee." 

A French Heiress in her own Chateau. By the author of " One 

Only,*' ** Constantia," &c. Six Illustrations. 
Ninety-Three. By Victor Hugo. Numerous Illustrations. 
DEy Wife and I. By Mrs. Beecher Stowe. 
Wreck of the Grosvenor. By W. Clark Russbll. 
Elinor Dryden. By Mrs. Macquoid. 
Diane. By Mrs. Macquoid. 
Poffanuc People, Their Iioves and I^ives. By Mrs. Beecher 

Stowe. 
A Golden Sorrow. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 



Loufs Handbook to the Charities of London, Edited and 
revised to date by C. Mackeson, F. S. S., Editor of ** A Guide to the 
Churches of London and its Suburbs," &c. is, ^ 

"K/TACGAHAN {/* A,) Campaigning on the Oxus^ and the 
-l- '^ Fall of Khiva. With Map and numerous Illustrations, 4th Edition, 
small post 8vo, cloth extra, 'js. 6d. 

Macgregor {John) ^^ Rob Roy^^ on the Baltic. 3rd Edition, 

small post 8vo, 2s, td, 

■ A Thousand Miles in the ^^ Rob Roy^* Canoe, nth 

Edition, small post 8vo, 2s, 6^. 
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Macgregor {John) Description of the ^^Rob Rof^ Canoe, with 
Plans, &c., is, 

The Voyage Alone in the Yawl ^' Roh Roy:' New 

Edition, thoroughly revised, with additions, small post 8yo, 5j. ; 
boards, 2x. 6d, 

Mackenzie {D). The Flooding of the Sahara. By Donald 
Mackenzie. 8vo, doth extra, with Illustrations, los, 6(L 

Mctcquoid{Mrs,) Elinor Dryden, Crown 8vo, doth, 6s, 

Diane. Crown 8vo, 6x. 

Magazine {Illustrated) for Young People. See " St Nicholas." 

Markham {C. R.) The Threshold of the Unknown Region. 
Crown 8vo, with Four Maps, 4th Edition. Cloth extra, lar. dd, 

Maury {Commanded) Physical Geography of the Sea, and its 
Meteorology. Being a Reconstruction and Enlargement of his former 
Work, wim Charts and Diagrams. New Edition, crown 8yo, dr. 

Memoirs of Madame de Rkmusat, 1 80 2 — 1 808. By her Grand- 
son, M. Paul de Remusat, Senator. Translated by Mrs. Cashel 
HoEY and and Mr. John Lillie. 4th Edition, cloth extra. This 
work \^ written by Madame de Remusat during the time she 
was living on the most intimate terms with the Empress Josephine, 
and is full of revelations respecting the private life of Bonaparte, and 
of men and politics of the first years of the century. Revelations 
which have already created a great sensation in Paris. 8vo, 2 vols. 32J. 

Men of Mark: a Gallery of Contemporary Portraits of the most 
Eminent Men of the Day taken from Life, especially for this publica- 
tion, price I J. td. monthly. Vols. I., II., III., and IV., handsomely 
bound, cloth, gilt edges, 25J. each. 

Michael Strogoff. los. 6d, and 55. See Verne. 

Mitford {Miss). See " Our Village." 

Montaignis Essays. See " Gentle Life Series." 

My Brother Jack ; or, The Story of Whatdyecallon. Written 
by Himself. From the French of Alphonse Daudet. Illustrated 
by P. Philippoteaux. Imperial i6mo, cloth extra, gilt edges, Is. (>d. ; 
plainer binding, ^s. 

My Lady Greensleeves, By Helen Mathers, Authoress of 
**Comin' through the Rye," "Cherry Ripe,*' &c. i voL edition, 
crown 8vo, clot^ 6j. 
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My Rambles in the New World, By Lucien Biart, Author of 
**The Adventures of a Young Naturalist.'* Numerous full-page 
Illustrations. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7j. dd, ; plainer 
binding, 5^. 

Mysterious Island, By Jules Verne. 3 vols., imperial i6mo. 

150 Illustrations, doth gilt, y, 6d, each ; elaborately bound, gilt 
edges, 7^. 6d, each. Cheap Edition, with some of the Illustrations^ 
doth, gilt, 2s, ; paper, is, each. 



ATAEES {Sir G. 5., K,C.B) Narrative of a Voyage to the 

-^ ^ Polar Sea during 1875-76, inH.M.'sShips "Alert" and "Discovery." 
By Captain Sir G. S. Nares, R. N. , K. C. B. , F. R.S. Published by per- 
mission of the Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. With Notes on 
the Natural History, edited by H. W. Feilden, F.G.S., C.M.Z.S., 
F.R.G.S., Naturalist to the Expedition. Two Volumes, demySvo, with 
numerous Woodcut Illustrations, Photographs, &c. 4th Edition, 2/. 2x. 

National Music of the World. By the late Henry F. Chor- 
LEY. Edited by H. G. Hewlett. Crown 8vo, cloth, %s, 6d, 

** What I have to offer are not a few impressions, scrambled together in the haste 
of the moment, but are the result of many years of comparison and ejcperience.— 
J^rom the Authof^t *' Prelude:* 

New Child s Play (A), Sixteen Drawings by E. V. B. Beauti- 
fully printed in colours, 4to, cloth extra, 12s, 6d, 

New Guinea {A Few Months in). By Octavius C. Stone, 

F.R.G.S. With numerous Illustrations from the Author's own 
Drawings. Crown 8vo, doth, 12s, 

New Ireland. By A. M. Sullivan, M.P. for Louth. 2 vols., 

demy 8vo, 301. Cheaper Edition, i vol., crown 8vo, 8j. 6d. 

New Novels. Crown Svo, cloth, 10s, 6d. per vol. : — 

DEary Anerley. By R. D. Blackmors, Author of *' Loma Doone," 
&c. 3 vols. 

The Sisters. By G. Ebers, Author of "An Egyptian Princess." 
2 vols., i6mo, 2s, each. 

Oonntess Daphne. By Rita, Authoress of ".Vivienne " and " Like 
Dian*s Kiss.'* 3 vols. 

Sunrise. By W. Black. In 15 Monthly Parts, is. each. 

Wait a Tear. By Harriet Bowra, Authoress of "A Young 
Wife's Story." 3 vols. 

Sarah de Beranffer. By Jean Ingelow. 3 vols. 
The Braes of Tarrow. By C. Gibbon. 3 vols. 
Elaine's Story. By Maud Sheridan. 2 vols. 
Prince Fortune and His Friends. 3 vols. 



Nc6U WMb Md NciU Diids. Translated fitim the French of 

B. If mxu, by Doea Luoh. ContAining maay Full-page Illiistni- 
tUmtbfPBlLUPonAU^ SqiiaroimperiaTidmo, dothei^ 71. 6^ 

N(9rA Ammcam JSiview (2X^). Monthlyi price 25. 6d. 

MfUt m FUk miti JPIskkg. Bjr the Rev. J. J. Manley, M^ 
Wdi niiiitnUloiii^ €rd«n 8fO^ cloth eztrn* leatherette binding* lor. 6d. 

Nt$n$n IVaymaUs {Prkueef\ 217 Coloured pictures for 
Cbudrentf emiiNOtAxtiiti. Folios i& coloured boexd^ 6f. 

• 

riBERAMMBRGAU P^usbm liay. See '<Art m the 
\y Ifoonlafaii." 

Oaan U 0mm: Sam^pri Numnffs Es^^edUUm iknmgh 

CuMda in 1873. ^ the Rer. Georgs M. Gkant. With Dlnstm- 
tions. Reifiied and cnlaigedEditicn^ crown 8vo^ dotby 71. 6dl 

OU-Fashbnul Gi9t SaAucmr. 

(X^kani (Mn^j ln$0€mt. A Tale of Modem Life. By Mrs. 

OuPHAirr, Anther of "The Chrtmides ctf Cadingford,'* &c, &c 
With Eight Full-page Illustrations, small post 8yo, doth extra, ^. 

On Horseback through Asia Minor. By Capt Fred Burnaby, 

Royal Horse Guurds, Author of "A Ride to Khiva.'' 2 vols., 
8vo, with three Maps and Portrait of Author, 6th Edition, 38;. ; 
Cheaper Edition, crown 8vo, lor. 6d, 

Our Little Ones in Heaven, Edited by the Rev. H. Robbins. 
With Frontispiece after Sir Joshua Reynolds. Fcap., cloth extra. 
New Edition— the 3rd, with Illustrations, 5^^ 

Our Village, By Mary Russell Mitford. illustrated with 

Frontispiece Steel Engraving, and 12 full-page and 157 smaller Cuts 
of Figure Subjects and Scenes. Crown 4to, aoth, gilt edges, 2U. 

Our Woodland Trees. By F. G. Heath. Large post Svo, 

doth, gilt edges, uniform with "Fern World " and " Fern Paradise," 
by the same Author. 8 Coloured Plates (showing leaves of every 
British Tree) and 20 Woodcuts, cloth, gilt edges, 12s. 6d. Third 
Edition. 



«• 



"The book, as a whole, meets a distinct need ; its engravings are excellent, its 
coloured leaves and leaflets singularly accurate, and both author and engraver 
M>p«ur to have been animated ^ a kindred love of their subject."'->S'«/Mnd^7 

MtVUW, 
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pAINTERS of All Schools, By Louis Viardot, and other 

•*\ Writers. 500 pp., super-royal 8vo, 20 Full-page and 70 smaller 
Engravings, cloth extra, 25J. A New Edition is issued in Half- 
crown parts, with fifty additional portraits, cloth, gilt edges, 31J. 6d. 

Falliser {Mrs.) A History of Lace, from the Earliest Period. 

A New and Revised Edition, with ad(^tional cuts and text, upwards 

of 100 Illustrations and coloured Designs. I vol. 8vo, i/. is, 

"One of the most readable books of the season ; permanently valuable, always in- 
teresting, often amusing, and not inferior in all the essentials of a gift book." — Times, 

— Historic Devices^ Badges y and War Cries, 8vo, i/. i^. 

— The China Collector's Pocket Companion, With up- 
wards of icxx) Illustrations of Marks and Monograms. 2nd Edition, 
with Additions. Small post 8vo, limp cloth, 5^. 

Petites Leqons de Conversation et de Grammaire: Oral and 
Conversational Method ; being Lessons introducing the most Useful 
Topics of Conversation, upon an entirely new principle, &c. By 
F. JULIEN, French Master at King Edward the Sixth's School, 
Birmingham. Author of **The Student's French Examiner," ** First 
Steps in Conversational French Grammar," which see. 

Phillips (Z.) Dictionary of Biographical Reference, 8vo, 
I/. 1 1 J. 6</. 

Photography {History and Handbook of). See Tissandier. 

Physical Treatise on Electricity and Magnetism, By J. E. H. 
Gordon, B.A. With about 200 coloured, full-page, and other 
Illustrations. Among the newer portions of the work may be 
enumerated : All the more recent investigations on Striae by Spottis- 
woode, De la Rue, Moulton, &c. An account of Mr. Crooke*s recent 
researches. Full descriptions and pictures of all the modem Magnetic 
Survey Instruments now used at Kew Observatory. Full accounts of 
all the modem work on Specific Inductive Capacity, and of the more 
recent determination of the ratio of Electric units (v). It is believed 
that in respect to the number and beauty of the Illustrations, the work 
will be quite unique. 2 vols., 8vo, 36J. 

Picture Gallery of British Art (The), 38 Permanent Photo- 
graphs after the most celebrated English Painters. With Descriptive 
Letterpress. Vols. I to 5, cloth extra, i&r. each. Vols. 6, 7, and 8, 
commencing New Series, demy folio, 3IJ. dd, 

Pinto {Major Serpa). See " King's Rifle. '* 

Placita Anglo-Normannica, The Procedure and Constitution of 
the Anglo-Norman Courts (William I. — Richard L), as shown by 
Contemporaneous Records. With Explanatory Notes, &c. By M. M. 
BiGELOW. Demy 8vo, doth, zis. 



JPInUardis Lhis. An Kithdj New and Libraiy Editkm. 
Editadbj A. H. Clovoh, Eiq. « vols., 8m^ 9L lor.; lmlf-iiu»atecv 
gilt tOfH 3^ Also In I ToLy rojal 8to^ 8oo pfi., doth extis, iSi;; 
oilf^bomidf si4» 

^—^ M&mU. Unifonn with CSbog^'s Edition of '' lives of 
Flntndk*' Edited bj Prafenor GiOODWIN. 5 Yvdi., Svo, 5^ 3r. 

Potm$ if Hu Imur IMs. A New Edition, Revised, with many 

PogBmmc JPecpk: Hidr Lows md JUves. By Mrs. Beschsr 
Stows, Crown Sm^dothyfir. 

Mar E xf eA Yn ms. Sit Sjoldewkv, Makkham, BfAcGAHANi 

sndNARXS. 



PraOkal U) Handbook to tiu Frinc^ Sdufob &f En^nd. 
By C £. FASGOi. New Edition, crown 8to^ doth extis, 3x. 6^. 

Pry€wdsl^ (JK M.) Frma Kidja^ across the Tian Shan to Lob- 
not. Translated by E« DnJCAa MoiiOah, F.R.G.S. Demy 8to^ 
with a Map. i6t, 

Frma Ritio; or^ Uu FourJoaved Shamrodk. By Fanny W. 

CuaSKY. With 10 Fdl-page Fac-simile R«»rodiictions of Original 
Drawings by Helen O'Haea. Demy 4to, doth extra, gilt, los, 6d. 

Publisher^ Circular (The), and General Record of British and 
Foreign Literature. Published on the ist and 15th of every Month, 3^. 

DAMBA UD (Alfred). History of Russia, from its Origin 
•^^ to the Year 1877. With Six Maps. Translated by Mrs. L. B. 
Lang. 2 vols., demy 8vo, doth extra, 381; 

Recollections of Writers, By Charles and Mary Cowden 

Clarke. Authors of " The Concordance to Shakespeare," &c. ; 
with Letters of Charles Lamb, Leigh Hunt, Douglas Jerrold, 
and Charles Dickens ; and a Preface by Mary Cowden Clarke. 
Crown 8vo, doth, \os. 6d, 

Reminiscences of the War in New Zealand. By Thomas W. 
Gudgeon, Lieutenant and Quartermaster, Colonial Forces, N.Z. 
With Twelve Portraits. Crown 8vo, doth extra, lor, td. 

Rkmusat (Madame de). See " Memoirs o£" 
Robinson (Phil). See " In my Indian Garden." 
Rochefoucauld s Reflections. Bayard Series, zs. 6d. 
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Rogers (5.) Pleasures of Memory. See "Choice Editions of 

Choice Books.'' 2^. 6</. ^ 

Rose in Bloom. See Alcott. 

Rose Library ( TTie). Popular Literature of all countries. Each 
volume, is. ; cloth, 2x. &i. Many of the Volumes are Illustrated^ 

1. Sea-Ghill Bock. By Jules Sandeau. Illustrated. 

2. liittle Women. By Louisa M. Alcott. 

3. Little Women Wedded. Formmg a Sequel to "Little Women." 

4. Tlie Honse on Wheels. By Madame de Stolz. Illustrated. 

5. Little Ken. By Louis A M. Alcott. Dble. vol., 2s, ; cloth, 35. 6(1. 

6. The Old-Fashioned Girl. By Louisa M. Alcott. Double 

voL, 2s, ; cloth, y. 6^. 

7. TheHistresBof the Manse. By J. G. Holland. 

8. Timothy Titoomh's Letters to Tonngr People, Single and 

lEarried* 

9. TTndine, and the Two Captains. By Baron De La Mottk 

FouQU^ A New Translation by F. E. Bunnett. Illustrated. 

la Draxy Holler's Dowry, and the Elder's Wife. By Saxb 
Holm. 

11. The Four Gtold Pieces. By Madame Gouraud. Numerous 

Illustrations. 

12. Work. A Story of Experience. First Portion. By Louisa M. 

Alcott. 

13. Befirinningr Agrain. Being a Continuation of "Work." By 

Louisa M. Alcott. 

14. Piooiola; or, the Prison Flower. By X. B. Saintine. 

Numerous Graphic Illustrations. 

15. Bobert's Holidays. Illustrated. 

16. The Two Children of St. Dominffo. Numerotis Illustrations. 

17. Aunt Jo's Scrap Baff. 

18. Stowe (Mrs. H, B.) The Pearl of Orr's Island. 

19. — The Minister's Wooinff. 

20. —»-— Betty's Briffht Idea. 

21. ■ The Ghost in the Mill. 

22. Captain Kidd's Money. 

23. We and our Neiffhbonrs. Double vol., zs, 

24. ■ My Wife and I. Double vol., 2s, ; doth, gilf« jx. 6d. 

25. Hans Brinker ; or, the Silver Skates. 

26. liOwell's My Study Window. 

27. Holmes (O. W.) The Guardian Anflrel. 

2S. Warner (C. D.) My Summer in a Garden* 



i#- Smiifm^4mhMm*m,^^. Co*s 
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i9b, aiOMrlo. BytheiUdiQrof'^TIieGayworti^ys^'' svols., u.eadu 
30L Tf •111% <>l>tiNi- By tlidr Latnt Victim. 
%U Thm Bttrtai asyitimitat. By the Author of ** Hden's Babies." 
$i»'aMi» ArMiii teKsnt dicrws* Dioable W., ,»; Cloth, 

34. (Ms to OBk A'S««iide Stky- 

JBKisiiV(0^* JSLJX^ 2lwr 9fA€ JPritM^f Wales m 
bdk. Sif W. fi» rflWWt, LIi.D. Fa^nhistraled by Sydney 
P. HAU9 ULAi , Siiscf«99l 8v% dolh cstn, gilt edges» Szs.fyL; 



CANCTA C^i^mr m ^m. # . ^ -^^ CV9«/!c^, . By 
*^ £lsam<» £. ChULSBAt. WfdiaFiencebythftBidiapof^^chester. 

SdffUlfic Mmitirt: M^ JS^^iUmim^ CofUrehiHans to a 
Kiiowled|^ otRillattlmity^ ^^ihmil^tLOASk Deapsk, M.D., 
LUDu Aitflior of '* A Tmm^ on Hamini Physiology,** &c With 
Sted Portndt-'of the Avflior. Demy Syo, doth, 473 pages, 14J; 

Scott {Sir G. Gilbert.) See " Autobiography." 

Sea-Gull Rock. By Jules Sandeau, of the French Academy. 

Royal i6mo, wi^ 79 Illustrations, cloth extra, gilt edges, *js. 6d» 
Cheaper Edition, doth gilt, 2s, 6d. See also Rose Library, 

Seonee : Sporting in the Satpura Range of Central India^ and in 
tha Valley of the Nerbudda. By R. A. Sterndale, F. R. G. S. 8 vo, 
with numerous Illustrations, zis. 

The Serpent Charmer: a Tale of the Indian Mutiny. By 
Louis Rousselet, Author of ** India and its Native Princes." 
Numerous Illustrations. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 7^. 6^. , 
plainer binding, 5^. 

Shakespeare {The Boudoir). Edited by Henry Cundell. 

Carefully bracketted for reading aloud ; freed from all objectionable 
matter, and altogether free from notes. Price 2J. 6</. eadi volume, 
cloth extra, gilt edges. Contents : — ^Vol I., Cymbeline — Merchant of 
Venice. Each play separatdy, paper cover, \s. "Wol. II., As You 
Like It — King Lear — Much Ado about Nothing. Vol. III., Romeo 
and Juliet — Twelfth Night — King John. The hitter six plays sepa- 
rate^, paper cover, <^. 
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Shakespeare Key (The), Forming a Companion to "The 
Complete Concordance to Shakespeare." By Charles and Mary 
CowDEN Clarke. Demy 8vo, 8cx) pp., 21J. 

Shooting: its Appliances j Practice^ and Purpose, By James 

DALzmL DouGALL, F.S.A., F.Z.A. Author of ** Scottish Field 

Sports," &C. Crown 8vo, cloth extva, icxr. dd, 

''The book is admirable in every way. .... >Ve wish it every %yxcsx.'s&**^-Glcbe. 

"A veiy complete treatise Likely to take high rank as an authority on 

fScoiOl^XiZ.'— Daily News. 

SUent Hour ( The), See " Gentle Life Series." 

Silver Pitchers^ SeeALCOTT. 

Simon (yules). See " Government of M. Thiers." 

Six to One, A Seaside Story. i6mo, boards, is. 

Smith (G,) Assyrian Explorations and Discoveries, By the late 
George Smith. Illustrated by Photographs and Woodcuts. Demy 
8vo, 6th Edition, 18^. 

The Chaldean Account of Genesis, By the late 

G. Smith, of the Department of Oriental Antiquities, British Museum. 
With many Illustrations. Demy 8vo, doth extra, 6th Edition, i6j, 

Snow-Shoes and Canoes ; or, the Adventures of a Fur-Hunter 
in the Hudson's Bay Territory. By W. H. G. Kingston. 2nd 
Edition. With numerous Illustrations. Square crown Svo, cloth 
extra, gilt edges, *is, 6d, ; plainer binding, 5^. 

Songs and Etchings in Shade and Sunshine, By J. K G. 

IllustriEited with 44 Etchings. Small 4to, cloth, gilt tops, 25^. 



South Kensington Museum. Monthly is. See " Art Treasures." 
Stanley (H, M.) How I Found Livingstone, Crown 8vo, cloth 

extra, 7/. 6d, ; large Paper Edition, loj. 6d, 

"J/y Kalulu,^* Prince, King, and Slave, A Story 

from Central Africa. Crown 8vo, about 430 pp. , with numerous graphic 
Illustrations, after Original Designs by the Author. Cloth, *js, 6d. 



Coomassie and Magdala, A Story of Two British 

Campaigns in Africa. Demy 8yo, with Maps and lUustrations, i6j. 

Through the Dark Continent, which see. 



St, Nicholas Magazine, 4to, in handsome cover, is. monthly. 
Annual Volumes, handsomely bound, 15^. Its special features are, 
the great variety and interest of its literary contents, and the beauty 



s8 Sampson Low^ Marston^ &* CoJs 

and profuseness of its Illiistrations, which surpass anything yet 
attempted in any pubhcatioA for young people, and the stories are by 
the best living authors of juvenile literature. Each Part contains, on 
an average, 50 Illustrations. 

Story without an End, From the German of Carov^, by the late 
Mrs. Sarah T. Austin. Crown 4to, with 15 Exquisite Drawings 
by E. V. B., printed in Colours in Fac-simile of the original Water 
Colours ; and numerous other Illustrations. New Edition, 7^-. 6cL 



square 4tOy with Illustrations by Harvey. 2s, 6d. 



Stowe {Mrs. Beccher) Dred. Cheap Edition, boards, 25. Cloth, 

gilt edges, 31. 6^. 

Footsteps of the Master, With Illustrations and red 



borders. Small post 8vo, cloth extra, dr. 

— Geography^ with 60 Illustrations. Square cloth, 4?. 6d. 
Little Foxes. Cheap Edition, is.\ Library Edition, 



4J. 6d, 

Betty's Bright Idea. is. 



My Wife and I; or^ Harry Hendersoiis History. 

Small post Svo, cloth extra, dr.* 

Minister's Wooing, 5^,; Copyright Series, is, 6d.; cl., 2^.* 

0/d Town Folk, 6j.; Cheap Edition, 2s. 6d. 

Old Town Fireside Stories, Cloth extra, 3^. 6d, 

Our Folks at Foganuc. 10s. 6d, 



PFe and our Neighbours, i vol., small post Svo, ds. 

Sequel to *' My Wife and I."* 

Fink and White Tyranny. Small post Svo, 3^. 6^. ; 

Cheap Edition, ij. dd, and 2j. 

Queer Little People, is, ; cloth, 2^. 

Chimney Comer, is. ; cloth, is, 6d, 

The Pearl of Ort^s Island. Crown Svo, 5 j.* 

Little Pussey Willow, Fcap., 2s. 

* See aUo Rote Library. 
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Stowe {Mrs. Beecher) Woman in Sacred History. Illustrated 
with 15 Chromo-lithographs and about 200 pages of Letterpress. 
Demy 4to, cloth extra, gilt edges, 25^. 

Studenfs French Examiner. By F. Julien, Author of " Petites 
Le9ons de Conversation etdeGrammaire." Square crown 8vo, clothe 25, 

Studies in German Literature. By Bayard Taylor. Edited 
by Marie Taylor. With an Introduction by the Hon. George 
H. BoKER. 8vo, doth extra, \os, 6d. 

Studies in the Theory of Descent By Dr. Aug. Weismann, 
Professor in the University of Freiburg. Translated and edited by 
Raphael Meldola, F.C.S., Secretary of the Entoniological Society 
of London. Part I. — "On the Seasonal Dimorphism of Butterflies, ' 
containing Original Communications by Mr. W. H. Edwards, of 
Coalburgh. With two Coloured Plates. Price of Part. I. (to Sub- 
scribers for the whole work only) &r ; Part 11. (6 coloured plates), 16^. ; 
Part IIL, 6j. 

Sugar Beet (The). Including a History of the Beet Sugar 

Industry in Europe, Varieties of the Sugar Beet, Examination, Soils, 
Tillage, Seeds and Sowing, Yield and Cost of Cultivation, Harvesting, 
Transportation, Conservation, Feeding Qualities of the Beet and of 
the Pulp, &c. By L. S. Ware. Illustrated. 8vo, cloth extra, 2ix. 

Sullivan (A. M., M.F.). See « New Ireland." 

Sulphuric Acid (A Practical Treatise on the Manufacture of). 
By A. G. and C. G. Lock, Consulting Chemical Engineers. With 
77 Construction Plates, and other Illustrations. 

Sumner {Hon. Charles). See Life and Letters. 

Sunrise: A Story of These Times. By William Black, 

Author of "A Daughter of Heth," &c. To be published m 15 
Monthly Parts, commencing April ist, ix. each. 

SurgeorCs Handbook on the Treatment of Wounded in War. By 
Dr. Friedrich Esmarch, Professor of Surgery in the University of 
Kiel, and Surgeon-General to the Prussian Army. Translated by 
H. H. Clutton, B.A. Cantab, F.R.C.S. Numerous Coloured 
Plates and Illustrations, 8vo, strongly bound in flexible leather, i/. 8x. 

Sylvan Spring, By Francis George Heath. Illustrated by 

12 Coloured Plates, drawn by F. £. Hulme, F.L.S., Artist and 
Author of ** Familiar Wild Flowers;" by 16 full-page, and more than 
100 other Wood Engravings. Laige post &V0| dow, gUt edges, \2s. dd. 
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